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PfiEFACE. 


The first ‘Manual* of South Arcot, written bjllfr. J. H. 
Garstin when Collector of'the district, was publis^i^yn 1878, 

The papers he had collected for the purpose from among 
the Collectorato records were afterwards destroyed by fire ; 
and consequently in several places in this present Gazetteer 
his Manual has had to be quoted without verification of 
the references. With these exceptions, the book has been 
entirely re-written. . 

It is arranged on the plan prescribed ^or the n6w ' series 
of District Gazetteers now being brought out, and statistics 
which are liable speedily to become out of date have, for the 
most part, been relegated to a separate Appendix. \ Tiruvan- 
ndmalai taluk, which will probably shortly be transferred t6 
another district, has, under instructions, been excluded. 

The book' has had to be written against time, and 
consequently it has not been possible thoroughly to follow up 
several matters which promised to be of interest.. 

Acknowledgements to the numerous gentlemen, official 
and non-official, who have rendered assistance have bhen 
made where possible in the body of the volume. 
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GAZETTEER 

OP THE 

SOUTH* AHCOT DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


General Description — Position Rod boimdariea— Talaks and ohiof towni — 

Etymology of name— Natoral divisions. Hills~T1ig .Kalrayan hills—' 

The Gingoe hills— Mount Capper— Isolated hills—Scenery. RivKRS-rThe 
Gingee river — The Ponnaiyar — The Gadilam — The [Jppaip5-r — The Vellar.^- 
Tho Coleroon— Backwaters— Level of the district. Soils. Climatjs— Rain- 
fall— Temperature. Geology— Gucissio rooks —Cretaceous rooks— Cuddalore 
sandstones— Tiruvakafai fossil trees— Alluvial deposits— Trap-dykes, 

Minerals — Gneiss — Trap — Sandstone— Laterite — Limestones- Brick clays— 

Pottery clays— Peat— Gold— Iron. Flora— Seaside flora — The salt marshes 
— The cultivated plains — The scrub jungle — The reserved forests— The hills 
— Grasses— Hill flora. Fa ona— Domestic animals ; Cattle — Sheep— *Goat8 
— Game-Fish, 

South Arcot district lies on the east coast of the Pre8idenC7 to o'hap. I. 

^ the south of Madras Citj. Its northeVn boundary, which is Geneeal 
some forty miles southwards from that place, is formed by the Dkscr^iok. 
Chingleput and North Aroot districts, and it is flanked on the Position and 
west hy Salem, on the south by Trichinopoly, and, at its extreme boundaries, 
south-eastern corner, by Tanjore. The southern boundary follows 
for the greater part of its length the course of two rivers — the 
Vu;,dr, which divides the district from Trichinopoly, and the 
Coleroon, which separates it from Tanjore — but on the north 
and west its limits are not defined by any well-marked natural 
features. 

South Arcot is made up of the seven taluks of Chidambaram, Taluks and 
Cuddalore, Kallakurchi, Tindivanam, Tirukkdyilfir, Villupuram, 
^riddhachalam and surrounds on all sides but the east 
(whw^ it is faced, by the Bay of Bengal) the French Settlement 
of Pondicherry. Statistical partionlars regarding the taluks 
will be found in the separate Appendix to this volume and 
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SOUTH ABCOT. 


OHAP. I. Pondiclierry is dealt i]> Chapter XVI below. The chief' 
Gsneral towns cf the district are its capital (the municipality of Cud- 
Description. (jalore, 125 miles by tlfe South Indian Railway from Madras), the 
head-quarters of the various taluks (which are located at the 
towns from which these are respectively named) and the stations 
of the deputy tahsildars ; namely, Panruti in ^Cuddalore taluk, 
Manndrgudi and Porto Novo in Cliidambaram, Gingee and 
Marakkdnam in Tindivanam, V4nur in Villupuram, Tittagudi in 
Vriddhachalain, and Ulundurpet in Ihriikkoyilhr. Besides these, 
the only place of any size is Nelliknppain, where the distillery 
managed by Messrs. Parry & Co. is situated. Some account 
of all those towns and villages, and also of other localities of 
interest in the district, will be found in Cliapter XV below. 

The district gets its name from the fact that originally — from 
its cession to the Company in 1801 until 1808 ^ — il consisted of 
that portion of the Mughal Snbah of Arcot which lay to the 
south of the river Palar. In the records of those times it is 
usually called “ the soiitlieru division of Arcot.^’ The word Arcot 
itself is derived by Bishop Caldwell (wdio is followed by Yule 
and Burnell) fcom the Tamil dm kddu (“six forests ’^), tradition 
declaring that the country round about the Pillar was covered in 
the days of old by six forests in which dwelt an equal number of 
rishis, or religious ascetics. 

Nataral cSoutli Arcot can hardly be said to contain any well-marked 

divisionH. natural divisions. TJie rainfall — as will be seen in more detail 
in Chapter VIII below — varies directly with the distance of each 
• locality from tlie coavSt ; the alluvial valleys of the Ponnaiydr and 
Gadilam rivers in the centre of the district and of the Coleroon 
and Velldr in the south of it differ in their soil from the country 
on either side of them ; a strip of higli red ground runs across 
the district from Pondicherry to Vriddhachalam ; the sea shore 
is usually fringed with a belt of blown sand of varying width ; 
and most of the Chidambaram taluk is made up of a level 
expanse of irrigated land which resembles the deltaic part of 
the Tanjorc district rather than the rest of South Arcot. But 
the first two of these characteristics have but a slight effect upon 
the economic condition of the country and tlie last of them is 
due to the elaborate network of irrigation channels which has 
been led from the Coleroon and the Velldr, and so is the work 
of man rather than of Nature. 

Hills. district is for the most part a flat plain sloping very gently 

to the sea on the east. The only hills in it are the Kalrdyans on 

^ 8eo Chapter XI, p. 202. 



PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION. 


;f;r «» 

the lon^low plateau of red 


near Oudmoreand thp P o^wJneli Mount Capper 

tLeu,ostpr.,ij/“;J^^ H.lla pat ,veat of Pondicherry are 

taluktnd^c&'iLti'lo "*f TT 

diatriot, and the T T' 

Arcotpa,saesalong “ ' “7 «'« and South 

height, the two tallest, 7„; *7'"' a ^ '"“derate 

L . ^*'P^"‘'^^®r~-^viaramam))alai and Naval 6r 


peak, both in Salem — ^ V V'W"" 
above the sea and tlie gei^ . f rospcctivroly 
feet, but tliey rise (piite at. ^eing jctween 2,000 and 3,000 
and heights of over 2,500 ft 7 surrounding coimtrj 

of miles in a direct lino from wi * Prices onl/ a couple 
are only 550 to 050 feet above ™ range wl)ich 

included in this district and the am'^.’ ^ range 

is some 25 miles in length and frol^.^ 7^ ^ t ii’U'^anndinalai 

Its level is very uniforj)i and from twelve in breagltli. 

appearance of a great wall shutting off 1 tlia hills have tli© 
At either end are passes — the Attiir 

Chengam pass in the north— leading into und the 

of much importance in the wars of tlio oigliR? these were 
they were the only easy routes by which Haifc century sii\ce 
reach this part of the country from the plateau 
existence is veiy noticeable during the soutli-west m?^®- 
a strong, cool breeze blows through them. when 

Though the range looks very level from below, it 
no true plateaus, for the valleys are eroded into basin-^^^^® 
depressions. Its general slope is towards the eastern, or 
Arcot, side and in this direction flow the chief streams whit 
drain it ; namely, the Manimuktdnadi, Gdmukhanadi and Mayhra- 
nadi referred to below. The valleys which these have cut for 
themselves— notably the Tumbe valley down which flows the 
Manimnktdnadi— are deep clefts with often precipitous sides. 

The hills have no general name among the natives. The 
word Kalrdyan is said ^ to be a corruption of Kalvi Rdyan, The 
story goes ^ that five brothers named respectively Periya big”) 
Kalvi Rdyan, Chinna {“ little ”)• Kalvi JEldyan, Kurumba Gaondan, 
Jadaya Gaundan, and Ariya Gaundan came from Conjeevoram 

* Salem District Manual, ii, 78. 

* Further partioulare are given in Chapter HI, p. 106, J 


CHAP. I. 
Hills. 


The Ealrayau 
hills. 
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SOUTH ARGOT. 


CHAT, I. 
Hills. 


fingee 


and settled on the i*ange, dividing it up amongst themselves. The 
south and south-western parts, which happen to be the hghest 
of the whole, were take£i by Periya Kalvi Rdyan and so wp'o called 
after him the Periya Kalvi Biyan, or Periya Kalrayanj-^^^ls > 
lower slopes to the west in Salem, which chance to-^^ Ic^st 
elevated part, similarly became the Chinna Kalrdy^ 
the part now in the Kallakurchi taluk was divid^ among the 
other three brothers, Jadaya Gaundan giving 1^ name to the 
southernmost portion, Kurumba Gaundan his stretch in 

the centre, and Ariya Gaundan becoming name-father oi 
the northern part of the range. These appel^^°^® 
and the natives know the thre* sections range which lie 

in Kallakurchi as the Jadaya Gaundan Kurumba Gaundan 
Malai and Ariya Gaundan Malai, and ^^“derstand any other 
names for them. Some account ov present position and 
methods of administration of the descendants of these 

three pioneers will bo found i account of the hills in 
Chapter XV (p. 329). They at Pottiem (near 

Mdyampddi on the map), at.f and at Pudhr, 
agid their jaghirs, which ar^^I^ ^ ndds, comprise altogether 
91 villages with (in inhabitants. 

The number of Kalrdyan 

hiUs from the South^^^Lf apparently be counted on 
th§ lingers of interesting point to visit is 

the Chinna Tiru^’^n^^^^ extreme south-eastern edge of 

the range, th was said by a Superintending 

Engineer mi ^ad 

seen in which is practicable 

for ho/ / tills (though bullocks 

scra/i''.^/ r two bad places), leads 

%&c irdyapdlaiyam south-westwards, and runs just south of 
m mrked in the map as ShadagonndhaUi H.,- which is 
71 feet above the sea. It was at one time proposed to throw 

it Z : f due noil 

W this point and to fom a reservoir with the water of the 

three streams which flow through it. Once on the top of the 
hiUs, commumcation is easy, as paths lead in all directions. The 

ChapJr S 'f itfi- ""T “ ^^*ter apparently (see 

on y "f V ?' i? ^ ““Id season. The fUsts 

are rnf ^ “oiBter valleys, 

are referred to in Chapter V, p. 149 . ^ 

fro JtLT^i Jdlls, differs widely in appearance 

from the Kalriyans. The summits of the latter, as has Zn said, 
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are fairly level, and their sides are, compa^atively smooth and are 
covered with soil on which grows grass and some forest. The 
Gf-ingee hills, on the other hand, reseihl^le those of the Ceded 
districts in possessing a very jagged sky-line and in consisting 
for the most part of a central core of gneiss surrounded on all 
sides by great impassable screes of huge, rounded boulders, bare 
of any sort of soil or vegetation, which have been split off them 
by the action of the weather and tossed about by earthquakes 
into the wildest confusion. Some of these are Titanic masses 
weighing thousands of tons, and they have often fallen into the 
oddest positions — lying perched one upon the other in fantastic 
attitudes, standing on end as vast tors, or leaning against one 
another so as to form great chambers — walled, floored and roofed 
with solid rock — the ramifications of which extend far into the 
bowels of the hills. Some of the heights are less thickly covered 
with boulders, and up the sides of these, in soil which to all out- 
ward appearance consists for the most part of rock, clambers a 
thick growth of some trees and many thorny plants and creepers. 

The range is made up of a series of detached hills of the above 
description which run from near G-ingee south-westwards ^or 
some fourteen miles. The largest block is about five miles wide. 
Much of them is now reserved forest and no one attempts 
to live upon their inhospitable summits. Near Pdkkam, however, 
on their western side, is a kind of rough plateau on wliich are 
still visible unmistakable signs that cultivation was attempted there 
long years ago. The ground has been levelled and there are the 
remains of a tank and its sluice. No tradition regarding the 
matter seems to survive, but the villagers round about declare 
that after nightfall weird strains of uncanny music may be heard 
floating down from this part of the hill and they believe that 
Gandharvas must be dwelling on it. 

The third line of hills in the district, the Mount Capper 
plateau just west of Cuddalore, is part of a belt of red lateritio 
ground — formed of the “Cuddalore sandstones — which runs 
from a point about ten miles north of Pondicherry south-south- 
westwards to near Srimushnam. Mount Capper and the Bed 
Hills which rise just west of Pondicherry are the only parts 
of it which can be called prominent features in the landscape, 
and even these are oily about a hundred feet above the sea. For 
the rest, the course of the formation — where it has not been cut 
away by the rivers which pass through it — may be traced by the 
red soil to which it gives rise, which is some ojf the most infertile 
in the district. Mount Capper gets its name from' Captain 
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CHAP. I. (afterwards Colonel) Aancis „Capper of the Native Infantry,^ 
UiHiS. who obtained leave in 1796 to enclose upon it a piece of land, 
three liundrcd feet by *tvvo liundred and overrun with thick 
jungle whicli lie had partly cleared away, and wlio subsequently- 
built a house there. In 1805 the property was transferred by him 
to Captain (afterwards General) Fraser, to whom a grant of it 
was made by Government in 1815, and later oh, by the terms of 
the grant, it reverted to Government. There seems to be now no 
trace of Captain Capper’s house. The historian Orme calls the 
hill, which figured more than once in the wars of the eighteenth 
century, the “ Bandapollam liill,” from the village of Bandi- 
palaiyam which lies at the fliot of it within the Cuddalore 
municipality. On the top of it now stands the District Jail (see 
p. 257) and below it is the lake (p. 201) from which Old Town 
Cuddalore is supplied with drinking-water. 

Isolated Besides the above more or loss continuous ranges of hills, there 

are in the district a number of smaller isolated elevations. These 
are commonest in the JCallakurchi taluk in the west, and in 
Tindivanam. Some of them, such as Tiyaga Drug and Peru- 
mgkkul (see pp^340 & 365), became famous from the forts which 
were built upon their summits. 

Soonery. Along the eastern side of the district there is little in the way 

of.scenijry that is at all out of the ordinary. Such beauty as this 
tract possesses is due less to the liberality of Nature than to the 
* handiwork of man, Avho has diversified the country with broad 

tanks and pleasant groves of trees. The contrast between red 
soil and green crops is, however, always effective, and during the 
cultivation season the rich lands in Cuddalore and Yillupuram 
taluks and the irrigated areas in Chidambaram have at least the 
charm produced by a prosperous, even if not romantic, landscape. 
The most uninviting parts of all this uninteresting side of the 
district are perhaps the barren lands, covered with dwarfed date 
palms and stunted thorn bushes, which stretch to the north of 
Tindivanam, and the alluvial plains of Chidambaram in the dry 
season, when the sad-coloured soil of the interminable, level 
paddyflats, shorn of their crops and broken only by their low 
bunds and a few scattered babul trees, is revealed in all its 
monotonous nakedness. 

^ It is not clear wLat post he held in Cuddalore. He was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1800; was present the same year in the operations against Dhoondiah, 
being thanked for Ills services; was Adjutant-General in 1808; was suspended 
from this office in 1800 in the curious oircumstanoes referred to in Wilson’s 
History of t}i4 Madras Army, iii, 248 ; fl.nd was lost at sea the same year when 
returning to England. 
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But in the west of the district^ the lafidscapo is by no means CHAP. I. 
so tame. All along that side of the Kallaknrchi taluk the Hillb. 
Kalrdyans provide an elfective backgrou*nd to the scene^ trees 
are more plentiful and thero is some scrub forest, and the country 
is more undulating and loss wiiolly given up to the plough. 

The most beautiful part of this portion of the district is, 
however, the tract round about the Gingee hills. Not only have 
these hills a strong fascination from the wildness of their outlines 
and setting, but the wonderful play of colour upon them and 
their surroundings is infinite in its variety. Up their grim sides 
climb patches of dark green jungle; below them is spread an 
emerald or golden expanse of wfiving crop ; on either side the 
fields are dotted with irregular clumps of sombre tamarinds or 
marked out by orderly rows of glossy palmyras marslmlled stiffly 
along their boundaries ; and at frequent intervals fire tanks 
whoso waters reflect every hue of the skies above them and wliose 
foreshores are clothed with neutral-tinted belts of tall flowering 
grasses. 

The colouring of the hills tliornselves is scarcely tlie same for 
an hour together and changes as constantly sis tbe forms o!E the 
clouds above them. At early sunrise, if the day ho clear, they 
are a dull oar mine ; as the morning light stri'ngthens they pass 
slowly to a soft viol(3t ; at midday this has given place to a rich 
golden brown ; and by evening the peaks Avhich face the setting 
sun are a brilliant flame colour, while those which look eastwards 
stand out a deep and regal purple. On a misty monsoon dfty the 
cycle of tints is more subdued, and greys and browns take the 
place of the brighter hues of the sunnier seasons. 

The river system of South A root is simple •. tiie whole of it Rivers. 
drains to the oast into the Bay of Bengal by n series of rivers 
which flow iu almost parallel conr.ses. The chief of those, going 
from north to south, are the Gingee river, the Punnaiyar, the 
Gadilara, the Uppaiiar, the Vellar and the Coleroon. 

The Gingee river — also known as the Varabaniidi ( ‘‘ boar Gingee 
river ) and called in Orme’s history the river of Ariancopang” 
(AriAnkuppam) — rises in the extreme north-west corner of the 
Tiudivanam taluk, passes near Gingee (whence its name), turns 
southwards, is joined on its |left bank liy the smaller Tondiydr 
stream and on the right bank by the Kallar and Pornbai, and 
flows into the Bay by two mouths near Pondijcherry. The more 
northern of these outlets is often called the Ari^nkuppam river, 
after the historic fort which stands on its bank, and the southern 
is known as the Kilinjiy^r or Chunamb^ir. The Gingee river 
depends for its supply on local rainfall and does not carry any 
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CHAP. I. 
Rivers. 

The Ponnai- 
y&r. 


considerable body of water. , It is nowhere navigable. The 
irrigation which depends on it — as also that supplied from the 
other rivers here referred to — is dealt with in Chapter IV below. 

The Ponnaiydr rises in Mysore State, in the Ohenna K^sava 
hill, east of Nandidrug. It is there known as the Southern 
Pindkini (in contradistinction to the Northern Pindkini, or 
Penndr, which has its source close by) and this namo is thought 
to have been derived from pindkay the bow of Siva, because the 
continuous curve of the two rivers resembles that of a bow. The 
name Ponnaiydr by which it is usually known during its course 
in this Presidency is a corruption of the word Pennaiydr, the 
appellation by which it is de 8 C 2 ‘ibed in ancient Tamil literature, 
but why the river should have been called Pennai, which means 
literally a palmyra tree, the pandits are not able to explain. 

For the first part, of its course in Mysore it flows southwards, 
but then, turning slightly to the east, it makes its way through 
the Eastern Ghdts near Krishnagiri in Salem, traverses that 
district, runs through the jungles of the Chengain pass between 
the Kalrdyans and the Tenmalais and enters South Arcot at the 
northern end of the Kallakurchi taluk. Thence, receiving as it 
goes the waters of the Turinjaldr, which rises in the Tiruvannd- 
malai taluk and joins it just below ^Pirukkdyilhr, it flows nearly 
due east across the district and falls into the Bay some four miles 
north of Cuddalore Old Town. It is crossed by the South Indian 
Railway near Panruti on a bridge of seventeen spans of 100 feet 
each and by the road from Cuddalore to Pondicherry on a fine 
brick bridge built in 1888-91 to replace a smaller erection which 
was washed away in the great flood of 1884. It is nowhere 
navigable. Its bod is wide aud sandy and its banks are low. 
The anicut across it at Tirukkoyilur is 265’20 feet above the 
sea and some 41 miles, measured along all the windings of the 
stream, distant from it ; so that tho fall of the river in this part 
of its course is OJ feet a mile. 

The supply in it is affected less by the rain which falls locally 
than by that at its source in Mysore, and it comes down in short 
floods whicli rapidly dry up again. Consequently the irrigation 
from it is effected more by leading these freshes into storage 
tanks than by supplying the land direct from river channels. The 
underflow after the freshes have subsided is, however, enough to 
fill many channels dug in its sandy bed. The floods in the river 
come down with great suddenness — the local saying is that ere 
butter {venim/) can melt Pennai will rise — and sometimes with 
disastrous effect. The worst on record were in 1884 and 1903, 
and these and other lesser inundations are referred to in Chapter 
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VIII below. During high floods irhe river spills over into the t?HAP. I. 
Afalattdr ( ** barren river ), which is supposed to have been it? Kivkr?. 
old bod but now ordinarily carries little water, and from this into 
the Gadihtm, pouring into the latter more water than it can 
possibly carry. As the Gadilain flows just south of Oiddalore 
New Town and the PonnaiyAr just north of it, tlie position of that 
place in flood time is by no means enviable. 

To prevent the PonnaiyAr from thus spilling over into the 
Gadilam a stop-bank (see the map) has been constructed at the 
point where the overflow is heaviest. This is known, from the 
village adjoining, as the EdaiyAr ^am. It was originally built 
(about two mile's to the west of its present site) in March 1874 
at a cost of Es. 1,240 and was washed away a couple of months 
later. Restored in October of the same year at a cost of Es. 

2,257, it was destroyed again in the very same month. Rebuilt 
in January 1876 at an outlay of Es. 3,888, it was yet again wiped 
out by the flood of 1884. Reconstructed on its present site in 
1888 at an expenditure of Rs. 15,490, it was once more swept 
away in the great flood on the last day of 1903 and has now been 
once more rebuilt. It is thus evident that wheneve:* the Ponnai* 
yAr is in high flood it exhibits an irresistible inelination to flow 
down the MalattAr ; and this raises a strong presumption that 
there is truth in the tradition that this channel is its ancient bed* 

Other evidence in favour of the theory is the fact that the famous 
Saivite poet Sundaramhrti, who flourished about the eighth * 

century of. the present era,^ speaks of TiruvennanalKir, which is 
now on the southern bank of the MalattAr, as* being to the south 
of the Pennai. 

The PonnaiyAr is a sacred stream. It is accounted especially 
holy in the first five days of the month Tai, and a bath in it 
during that period is of particular religious merit. Festivals are 
held then at all the temples along its banks, one of the most 
important being that at ManalhrpAttai in Tirukkdyilhr taluk, 
to which place the god from the great temple ’at TiruvannAmalai 
is brought down to be bathed. 

The Gadilam rises in the Kallakurchi taluk and flows eastward The Gadilam 
across the district. It passes through Cuddalore New Town, 
separating the suburb of Manjakuppam from that of TirupApuli- 
yur, and runs into the Bay close under the ruined bastions of 
Port St. David. In the Periya Purdnam it is always called the 
Kedilam— a word which means “ a deep gulf ” and may possibly 
have been applied to it from the springs which rise in so many 
places in its bed — and “ Qadilam^^ would seem to be a corruption 

* See Chapter HI, p. 97. • 
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of this appellation. Another' name for the river is the Garuda 
Nadi, or “ the stream of Garuda,"’ the kite which is the vehicle of 
the f<o(l Vishnu. The local legend accounting for this says that 
the Vishnu in the well-known temple at Tiruvendipuram, on the 
brink of the river just west of Cuddalore, was thirsty and asked 
the kite to bring him water ; wliereon the bird traced with his 
beak the channel down which the river now flows and so led the 
water to the \ory tlireshold of the slirine. Orjue calls the stream 
“ the river of Tripopalore” (Tirupapuliyur). 

The Gadilam is crossed by the South Indian llailway between 
Cuddalore and Ncllikuppam by a bridge of fifteen spans of 100 
feet eiieh and at Cuddalore by a brick road-bridge which connects 
Matijakuppain with the railway -station, was washed away in the 
floods of 1884 and was rebuilt between 1888 and 1891. 

It lias really two mouths into the Jhiy, for from near the 
opening at Fort St. David, which is closed by a sand bar except 
in time of floods, a branch (see the map) turns suddenly south- 
wards, runs under the oastorn face of Cuddalore Old Town and 
llowa into tlie sen just south of that town over a bar wliicdi, thougli 
shallow, never entirely closes. It is along this branch — “ the 
backwater,” as it is usually called — tliat tlie cominorce of 
Cuddalore lias been carried since the earliest days wlien the 
East kndia Company first established a factory there. Except 
thi.s sliort lengtli, which will carry the small boats of the country, 
none. of the river is navigable. 

Tlie height above tlie sea of the anient across it at Tiruvadi 
is 55*70 feet, of that at Vanamdddvi, 89‘70 feet, and of tliat at 
4’iruv(hidipuraiu K)'97 feet. This gives a fall of about two feet a 
mile between Tiruvadi and Vdnainadevi, and one of about six feet 
a mile between tJiis hitter place and Tiruvendipuram. In floods, 
as has boon mentioned, tlie river gets a supply, often dangerously 
largo, from the l*ojinniyar througli the MalatUir ; tmlinarily it is 
dependent ujion local rain. A striking point about it is the 
constancy of the flow in the springs in its bed, which renders it 
particularly useful as an irrigation source. 

Tiio IJppamii', or Paravamir, lias its source in the Vriddha- 
chalam taluk, flows oastwar<ls along tlio boundary between 
Chidambaram and Cuddalore, and falls into the Bay by the mouth 
of the Gadilani which lies just south of Cuddalore Old Town and 
has boon mentioned above. It is largely a drainage channel for 
the land irrigated by the Sluitiatope anicut across the Velldr, 
and as it is not large enough for so heavy a duty and the water 
consequently backs up and floorls the land alongside the river, it 
is under contemplation to cut a now and shorter outlet for it to 
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the sea from soinevvlioro in llio iicigliljonrliood. of the Alapakkom 
railway -station. Boats can jji'ot up the river for some little 
distance froJii Cuddalore. 

Tlie Velldr (“ wliite river ”) is formed hy the junction, about 
four miles west of 'I\)lud6r in tlie VviddliacOjalarn taluk, of two 
rivers, the Vasislitanadi and the Svetaiisidi, which rise in Salem. 
The former of those, which is said to get its name frou) the fact 
that tlie sago Vasishta performed a sacrifice (the supposed ashes 
of which are still pointed out) on its banks, drains the Tonamlo- 
malai in yalom and the western slopes of the Kalriiyans. IMio 
Svetanadi (“ white river ”) rises in the Kollainialais in that dis- 
trict and drains the northern side df the Pachairnalais there, d’lio 
Vasislitanadi enters South Arcot througli tlio Atthr pass just 
south of the Kalriiyans and becomes for some sixteen miles the 
boundary between that district and Trichinopoly. After the 
jumd.ion with the Svetanadi the .boundary still follows for 
another 25 miles the course of the united streams and then the 
Velldr strikes north-eastwards and flows through the Vriddlia- 
(dialam and Cliidainbaram taluks to join the Jiay immediately 
south of Porto Novo. Its banks are often high and stoop. It, is 
bridged at the Shatiatope anient and the South Indian Railway 
crosses it near Porto Novo. A road bridge was built over it in 
1871 at Mutlhr, a few miles higher up, hut this was washed away 
within a week of its being opened. The Pelfindurai anicut across 
the river is 121. feet above the sea and that at Shatiatope 38’ 71 
feet. The fall between these two points is at the rate of 2^ 
feet a mile, and from Shatiatope to tlio sea, where the river 
winds very greatly, IJ feet a mile. The Yolldr is navigable for 
small boats of some four tons burden for four or five miles from 
its mouth, and is affected hy the tide for seven or eight. Its 
course near its mouth was straightoned by the Public Works 
Department in 1848. 

About four miles east of Srimushnam it is joined by a con- 
siderable tributary, the Manimuktdnadi. This is made uj> of 
Mani and Mukta streams which drain the northern part of the 
eastern slopes of the Kalrdyans and by the Gdmukhanadi 
(“ cow’s mouth river”) and Mayuranadi (“ peacock river ”) which 
rise in the more southern portion of those. The confluence of 
the two latter at Nallhr (see the account of that place in Chapter 
XV, p. 393) is held to be holy, and a picturesque little temple has 
been built on an island at the spot. 

The Ooleroon belongs less to this district than to Tanjore. 
As is well known, it splits off from the Cauvery at the head of 
the titmous island of Srirangam — the local legends aver that the 
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CHAP. I. Cauveiy thus divided iii order Jhat its waters might form a garland 
Kivbrs. round the sacred temples built thereon — and it constitutes the 
dividing line between Tanjore and Tricliinopoly and, for the last 
t]iirty*six miles of its course, between the former district and the 
taluk of Chidambaram. It flows into the Bay about six miles 
south of Porto Novo. Its course at this point has changed more 
than once. The last occasion was during the floods of 1896. It 
is crossed by the South Indian Eailway on a bridge of fourteen 
spans of 150 feet each. The brick bridge which carried the trunk 
road alongside this has recently (see p. 171 below) collapsed. 
T^he Coleroon is affected by the tide for a distance of about five 
miles from its mouth and is na vigable at this part by small boats. 
Its waters irrigate, from the Lower Anient across it, all the wot 
. land in Chidambaram to the south of the Velldr. 

B.iokwjiteiEi. The backwater at Cuddalore Old Town has already been men- 
tioned. {Similar lagoons are common along the east coast of the 
Presidency and are supposed to be due to tlie antagonism of the 
sand-laden currents of the Bay and -the waters of the rivers 
endeavouring to And an outlet to the sea. The battle between 
the^e two forces leads to the formation of a bar of sand across 
tlfie mouth of a stream, the water is backed up and a lagoon is 
formed. The winds and the currents carry more sand on to the 
bar until it attains considerable dimensions and the water has 
thus less and less chance of tinding its way directly into the sea 
except wlien floods increase temporarily its power to cut through 
tlie opposing bar. 

In this district another instance of such backwaters is that at 
Marakkdnam. This is covered witli salt water whoa the small 
streams which drain the country behind it have breached the 
sand spit, but when they are not strong enougli to do so it remains 
a brackisli lagoon. It opens into the sea near tho ruined fort 
of Alainparai, the opening having worked northwards until it 
washed the walls of the fort and aided in their demolition. On 
the portions of the brick ramparts still standing, banyan trees 
have grown in a remarkable manner, masses of roots, yards in 
width, extending all over the face of the walls. Just south 
of tho Marakkduam backwater is the swamp called the Kdliveli 
(“ tho empty plain a dismal area 31 square miles in extent which 
is dry for the greater part of tho year and is covered with 
tussocks of coarse grass. There is little doubt that this was 
originally a part of the Marakkdnam backwater but has now 
advanced further along the course which eventually leads to the 
transformation of such spots into dry land.^ 

1 Memom, Qeol. Survey of India, IV., pt. 2, lOl, 
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^^ear Porto Novo, again, arc other sand spits — at a distance 
(now) of four or five miles from the sea — which appear to have 
been made in the same way and the regar soil found behind 
which is similar to that which is at this moment forming in the 
backwater at Marakkdnam. 

As has already been said, the district slopes gently from west 
to oast towards the sea. There is in addition a fall from north 
to south. Tindivanam and Villupuram railway-stations are both 
of them more than 140 feet above the sea, but at Panruti, which 
is almost the same distance in a direct line from the Bay, the 
level has dropped to 88 feet and at the Shatiatope anicut to 
89 feet. Close under the Kalrd^ans at the extreme west of the 
district the level ranges from 650 to 700 feet above the sea and 
by the time Tirukkdyilur anicut has been readied it has fallen to 
265 — a drop of some fourteen feet a mile. But in the south the 
fall is more rapid, the Memdtthr anicut on the Manimuktdnadi, 
which is in almost the same longitude as that at Tirukkdyilfir, 
being only 153 feet above the sea and the drop to it being 
consequently at the rate of about 18 feet in a mile. Thence- 
forward the fall eastwards is more gradual, bping some soyen 
feet a mile in the centre of the district and four feet in the south. 
The whole of the strip of land along the coast for four or five 
miles inland is less than twenty feet above the sea. 

The soils of the district wore classified at the last Settlement 
into three main groups ; namely, black or regar, red ferruginous 
and arenaceous. These are again subdivided into clays, loams 
and sands. The statement subjoined shows the percentage of 
each taluk and of the district which is covered with each of 
these varieties of soil : — 


Taluk. 

Black. 


lied. 


Arenuceous. 

Total. 

f 

'Loam. 

'x3 

tc 

Total. 

a 

s 

'd 

1 

Total. 

1 

s 

a 

Total. 

Chidambaram 

47 

21 

4 

72 

4 

11 

15 

7 

6 

18 

100 

Cuddaloro 

7 

28 

11 

46 

22 

25 

47 

2 

6 

7 

100 

TirukkdjilAr 

3 

7 

2 

12 

29 

69 

88 


... 

... 

100 

yillupui>am 

10 

18 

2 

30 

30 

40 

70 


... 

... 

100 

Tindivaxiam 

7 



7 

41 

48 

89 

... 

4 

4 

100 

Kallakurchi 

3 

14 

”i 

18 

45 

37 

82 


... 

..> 

100 

Vriddhaohalam ... 

34 

29 

6 

69 

11 

20 

31 


... 


100 

Distriot Total ... 

13 

14 

3 

30 

27 

40 

67. 

1 

2 

8 

100 
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CHAP. r. 

Soils. 


Climate, 

Kainfall. 


Tempoia- 

ture. 


Tlio most fertile of'tliein y,ro the bJack earths (especially the 
black loam), the next best the red kinds, and the worst the sands. 
It will be seen that these last occu}))' a very small portion of the 
total area and that about a third of the district is covered with 
black land and about two-thirds with red. The former is very 
fertile and (as will be seen in more detail in Chapter IV, p. 121 
below) is often as.sessed — even when iinirrigatcd — at lls. 2-8-0, 
and oven at lls. 3, per acre ; the red soils are by no means as 
barren as those of some other parts (sucli as the Deccan) and very 
little land in the district is assessed at less than As. 12 an acre. 
The black eartb, it will bo noticed, is commonest in tlio Chidam- 
baram and Vriddhachalam taltiks and the great spreads of it in 
the valley of tlie Vclldr there are believed to have been formed 
in a lingo inland lake cansed by the hacking up of the river 
by the line of liigli ground of which Mount Capper is the most 
prominent survival^ This soil is rarest in Tindivanam taluk, 
where, as also in Tirukkoy ilur and Kallakurchi, over four-fifths 
of the country is red land. The sandy soils are only found to 
any considerable extent in the low strip of country which faces 
the sea in tho^ Cuddaloro and Ciiidambaram taluks. They are 
largely used for the cultivation of casuarina and casliew trees. 

The rainfall of the district is referred to in some detail in 
Chapter VllI, p. 177, below. Tlio average fall is 46*40 inches 
imiji the amount received is heaviest (54*43 inches) on the coast, 
iiglitcr (45*64 inches) in tJie central tract and least (40*35 inches) 
inland. 

'Jho temperature is officially recorded only at Cuddalore. 

The average maxima and 
minima and the mean for 
cacli month and for the whole 
year registered there are 
shown, in degrees Fahren- 
heit, in the margin. The 
annual mean and the means 
for each month correspond 
almost exactly with those 
recorded at Madras, Cudda- 
lore having, however, usually 
slightly the advantage over 
the Presidency town. As in 
the other districts along 
the south-east coast of the 
province, the heat in the hot 
. Memoirs, Oeol. Survey of India, lY., pt. 2, 30, 
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Jannary 

S3-3 

C7*3 

75-3 
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08*9 
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March 

89-3 
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80-8 

April 

92*8 
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84-8 

May 

98-8 

80-1 

89-5 

Juno 
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79-4 

88*8 

July 

95-9 

77-7 

86*8 

v\U}^U8t 

93-7 

7G-3 

85-0 

September 

91-9 

75-7 

83-8 

October 

88*1 

74-7 

81'4 

Movembor 

84*8 

71*6 

78-2 

December 

83*2 

69-1 

76*2 

The year ... 

90-a 

74-2 

82*3 
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weather is never very severe, but on the other hand the coolness 
in the cold season is always very slig-ht. May, June and July 
are the worst months, hut even in them the average maximum 
is as much as eight degrees below the figures for Nelloro and 
Cuddapah. On the other hand the temperature does not drop to 
a comfortable stage until as late in the year as Octol)er ; and 
even in January , the coolest month, the average minimum keeps 
as liigh as 67", against the 61° of Ganjdm, the 60" of Bellary and 
tlio 59" of Kurnool. 

Though statistics in proof of the fact are not available, it is 
generally allowed that the inland parts of the district, which 
re(‘eivc less rain than the coast^and do not get the evening 
breeze from the sea, are hotter than the portions nearer the Bay 
of Bengal. An exception to this rule should probably, however, 
be made in favour of the country immediately opjiosite the Attur 
pass, whicli in the south-west monsoon profits fi*om the strong 
wind which blows through that gap in the hills. 

The country next the sea is naturally moist and damp, but 
on the whole the district is healthy both to native and European 
constitutions. In the days before the establish immt of* hill 
sanitaria had ‘‘introduced Europe into Asia” Cuddalore was 
held to bo something of a health resort, and regiments with an 
undue proportion of sick were sent there to recruit and the place 
was made a depOt for the European pensioners of the old 
Company’s army. The more prevalent of the diseases which 
now afflict the district arc referred to in Chapter IX below. ‘ 

The general geological formation of the district is simple.' 
The greater part of it is covered witharcluoan rocks of the gneiss 
family, resting on which are three great groups of sedimentary 
rocks belonging to different geological periods and overlying 
each other in regular succession from the -coast on the east to 
the hills on the west. The lowest of these great groups is the 
fossil-bearing cretaceous limestone round about Pondicherry and 
Vriddliachalam ; above this comes a younger group of sandstones 
whi(!h are known as “the Cuddalore sandstones” and form the 
Red I f ills near Pondicherry and the Mount Capper range south- 
west of Cuddalore ; u})permost are the alluvial beds of the deltas 
of the rivers. 

There is strong I’eason to believe that this order of the strata 
has existed unaltered through a long geological period — that, in 

’ The iicconiit which follo ws is mainly taken from the papers by Mr. H. F- 
Dlanfom and Messrs. King and Brvice Footo in Vol. IV of the Mevtoim of the 
^eolo<jical Survey of Iniia. 
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fact, since the beginning of the time when the oldest of the 
sedimentary beds, those of cretaceous age, were deposited, no 
disturbance of any magnitude has reniodelled or efPaced the main 
features of the district. 

It will be convenient to refer to these various classes of rocks 
in the order of tlieir age. 

'Die gneissio formations are most in evidence in the west of 
the district, from Tiydga Drug in the south to the Gingee hills 
in the north. Here they form all the principal lieiglits of the 
country. These elevations usually consist of a centml core of 
gneiss round whic^h are grouped innumerable, huge, more or less 
rounded blocks which have split off them along the planes of 
jointing and winch lie about them in a hopeless confusion which 
renders thorn all but unclimbable. The rock is porphyritic in 
structure, the typhuil variety consisting of quartz and whitish and 
greyish felspar within wliich are included imperfect crystals and 
grains of a reddish or pink felspar, and in many places fragments 
of an older, darker and more hornblendic rock ranging in size 
from pieces as big as a walnut up to great blocks weighing a ton 
or more. The rock exhibits a marked tendency to weather into 
tors. Four of the most striking of these stand in the neighbour- 
liood of Elavdnashr and are referred to in the account of that 
place on p. 375 below. 

The. next series in point of ago, the fossiliforous cretaceous 
limestones, are exposed in only two limited areas— -a piece of 
country fifteen miles by five round about Parhr, six miles north- 
west of Vriddhachalam, and a space some twelve miles by six 
lying between the Red Hills west of Pondicherry and the high 
ground round Tiruvakarai referred to later. 

They are perhaps the most interesting of all the formations 
of the district, for their discovery was the first evidence of the 
existence in South India of cretaceous deposits ; they serve to 
correlate Indian formations with those of Europe; and the 
fossils (marine shells and fish) found in them are in many 
cases new species and have been given names connected with the 
locality — such as Ftculopsis PondieherrenstSj Trochus Arcotenm and 
Pecten Verdachellensis, They were first brought to public notice 
in 1840 by Mr. 0. T. Kaye of the Indian Civil Service, who, in 
company with Mr. Brooke Cnnliffe of the same service, collected 
a large series of fossils from them and published a paper on the 
subject in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science in that 
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year.^ An examination by Professor Forbes of these and other 
collections of the fossils showed that the rook was clearly of 
cretaceous age, inasmuch as the fossils included several well- 
known cretaceous species and none of any other system ; that they 
were similar to other beds found near Ariyalur and elsewhere in 
the Trichinopoly district; that the Pondicherry beds were older 
than the others ; and that the latter con*espond with the Upper 
Green-sand and Gault of Europe. The Vriddhachalam rocks are 
well seen in a nullah about a mile south of Parfir. The deposits 
near Pondicherry have been largely quarried for use in that town 
and may often be noticed in the doorsteps of its houses and the 
curbstones of the pavements of its streets. Between Vdnhr and 
Rdyapudupdkkam in the Villupuram taluk they have in several 
places been used by the natives for revetting tank bunds and in 
the latter village a small tank is paved at the sides with blocks 
of this stone which, being somewhat decomposed, are easily 
broken up and form one of the best fossil grounds in the district. 

The formation which comes next in age to the cretaceous 
rocks, the Cuddalore sandstones, is the most recent sedimentary 
deposit in this part of the Carnatic. It consists in a great measure 
of grits and sandstones ; thin beds of clay are occasionally inter- 
calated, but are rare j and the whole formation is characterised by 
its ferruginous nature and is tinted all hues of yellow, red, brown 
and purple. . It is often capped with a layer of lateritio soil over 
which lies a covering of red earth. 

Beginning in the south of the district, these sandstones are 
first met with near Peldndurai on the Velldr, where they are 
mottled white and pink, the latter colour being due to ferruginous 
infiltration. They next occur at Vriddhachalam, in a quarry at 
Vdyaliir to the north of the town. Here they consist of a massive 
yellow variety, tolerably hard and close-grained. It is excavated 
and used for building and for making mortars for pounding rice, 
drinking-water troughs for cattle, and so on. East of Parfir in 
the same neighbourhood is another larger patch. In the south- 
east of the Tirukkdyilfir taluk the formation again appears and 
thence bends off to the eastward and rises into a small escarp- 
ment which continues with few interruptions until it runs up into 
the high, red plateau to the west of Cuddalore which is known as 

* A complete history of the ivork which has since been done in the matter 
of these deposits and an account of the extensive literature on the subject will 
be found in Mr. H. F. Blanford’s paper above referred to. Since that was 
written, learned discussions on the nature of the fossils and beds near Pondi- 
cherry by Messrs, H. Warth and F. Kossmat have appeared in Tols. ZXyill and 
XXX, respectively, of the Xeeords, Bwrvey of India. 
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Mount Capper. On the aiders of this, near Tiruv^ndipuram, is 
obtained tlie finest section in the district of those rocks. It is 
some 80 or 100 feet thick and the sandstones are seen to consist 
of mottled pink and white varieties, similar to those at Pel&n- 
durai, and to be covered with a bed of very ferruginous clay 
half converted into laterite. Still going north, the formation 
appears again in the Red Hills just west of Pondicherry , which 
consist of a plateau about four miles in width and extending from 
the Ussit^ri tank (the “ Hrand i^tang ” of the residents of Pondi- 
cherry) to a point on the coast about ten miles north of that 
town. It will thus bo seen that the Cuddalore sandstones run, 
with certain interruptions, aljr.x)st across the district. Signs of 
similar beds occur elsewhere down the east coast of the Presi- 
dency, and there is retison to suppose that they are parts of a 
great continuous deposit which was cut through, and in a great 
measure denuded away, by the rivers whioh fiow into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

Six miles west of the Red TTills a little plateau of less eleva- 
tion and not more than a mile or two in widtli runs parallel with 
that range for n-bout eight miles from the village of Tiruvakarai, 
the vaUey between the two being occupied by the cretaceous 
formations already referred to. On this plateau, to the west of 
Tiruvakarai, the sandstone formation, which is part of the Cudda- 
lore sandstone series, consists largely of grits, much denuded and 
cut up into little gullies. In the beds so exposed are imbedded 
a number of large masses of silicified wood — the only thing in the 
shape of fossils which occurs in any part of the Cuddalore sand- 
stones. Local tradition says they are the bones of a rdkshasa, 
or demon, who was slain here by Vishnu, and there are long stories 
of his many misdeeds and his final overthrow and death. Some of 
the trunks still visible are fifteen or twenty feet long and five or 
six feet in girth and Captain John Warren, who first described 
the locality in 1810,^ mentions a tree, parts of which existing 
in situ showed that the perfect trunk most have been 60 feet in 
length, its diameter at the smaller end two feet, at the bottom of 
the trunk four and a half feet, and at the. roots, where broadest, 
eight or nine feet. Captain Newbold mentions the occurrence of a 
trunk 10,0 feet in length. The best specimens have, however, 
been long since broken up by the natives to sell to the stone 
polishers, who used to manufacture the most attractive fragments 
into brooches, seals, beads, boxes and so forth. ‘‘ The organic 
and microscopic structure of the wood, in many speoimens, is 


* BeteareheSt zi, 1. 
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beautifully preserved. The siliciourf matter of petrifaction is often CHAP. I. 
semi-transparent, like chert, or chalcedony, or opalised or striped G bqlog t. 
with lively bands of red, like jasper. It varies in colour and 
texture from an opaque, whitish, chalk-like stone to a red and 
white carnelian, giving fire with steel ; the prevailing tints are 
delictite shades of brown and grey. The inner portions of the 
tree have been usually more perfectly fossilised than tlie exterior, 
which appears to have been, in many specimens, bruised as if by 
drifting and deprived of its bark. The outer portions usually 
exhibit the most lively colours/’ ^ 

Other similar instances of fossik trees have been noticed near 
Vriddhachalam, on the high ground between that village and 
Parhr. 

The most recent of the three groups of sedimentary formations Alluvial 
in the district are the alluvial deposits in the deltas of its rivers. 

These deltas are, for geological purposes, two in number ; namely, 
that of the Velldr and that of the combined Ponnaiydr, Gadilam 
and Gingee rivers. The former stretches from near Cuddalore 
to the mouth of the Coleroon on the southern borcler of the dis^- 
trict qnd runs inland as far as Tittagudi, a distance of over 40 
miles. Near Lalpet, at the soutliern end of the great Viranam 
tank, the alluvium of this unites with that of the Cauvery delta. 

On the north, near Cuddalore, it joins that of the second delta of 
the district, the Ponnaiydr basin. This latter runs inland as far 
as Tirukk6yilhr and stretches along the coast from Cuddalore to 
Pondicherry. 

It is a remarkable feature of both these alluvial plains that 
they are much wider inland than they are at the seaboard, the 
reason being that the rivers which formed them were constricted 
by the plateau of the Cuddalore sandstones, which intervened 
between them and the sea and through which tliey had to cut their 
way. These plains are now upraised some twenty feet above the 
level of the highest floods and the rivers flow for several miles 
through an old alluvium which is now in courso of destruction. 

At Sattiyavddi, south of Vriddhachalam, a section exposed in the 
higlv bank of the Velldr shows that this is twenty feet thick and 
the borings for artesian wells in Pondicherry have gone down as 
much as 170 metres without coming upon any hard rock. 

That the sea once washed the base of the Mount Cappo- 
plateau, or that at the least the country there was covered 
hy a marine estuary or lagoon, is proved by the existenoo at 


’ viii., 240. 
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Kandiyainallur, at the southern extremity of the bank of the great 
Perumdl hink, of beds abounding in fossil marine and estuarine 
shells of existing species. These beds seem to stretch right away 
to the coast in an easterly and north-easterly direction and the 
shells are dug out and burnt to make chunam. Similar deposits 
are also reported from Arangamangalain and Apaddlidranapuram 
further to the west. The shells are of species which live in 
strongly brackish water and of the characteristic fresh-water 
mollusca only a single specimen was found. 

But none of the rivers of the district are now forming deltas. 
The silt carried down them in freshes is swept away by the 
strong current which sets up the coast and the long even line of 
sandy shore is unbroken by the encroachment of any modern 
deposit. 

This sand is in many places blown up by the wind into 
considerable dunes. These are especially noticeable between the 
mouth of the Ponnaiyar and Pondicherry. Even where the 
ridges are not high enough to form real dunes they are prominent 
features in the landscape ; they fringe many miles of the low 
coast between Porto Novo and Cuddaloro and are utilised for the 
cultivation of casuarina, 

Trap-dykes are not common in the district. Where the trunk 
road crosses the Vell&r at Toludhr in the Vriddhachalam taluk 
there is a regular assemblage of small basaltic dykes and a large 
specimen, about five miles long, crosses the river some four 
miles to the west of this. To the north-west of Pondicherry, 
nearly parallel to the road from thence to Mailam, are two very 
remarkable instances which run alongside one another. Their 
appearance is described by Messrs. King and Bruce Foote as 
suggestive of two rather crowded lines of ruined, black MartcUo 
towers, the ridges having been eroded into an avenue of bosses 
several of which cannot be much under 100 feet above the very 
flat country below them. 

The general mineral character of the dykes is identical ; they 
consist of a rather coarse-grained, but exceedingly tough and 
hard, black basalt-like mass, hardly over containing recognisable 
crystals of any foreign substance. Of their age, it is only 
known that they are younger than the cretaceous formations 
above referred to. 

The district cannot be said to be remarkable for its minerals. 
Among the more important, commercially, are the building- 
stones. The many temples show to what various uses in this 
direction the gneiss which forms the base rock of tho country can 
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be put. Its peculiar susceptibility ,to fine carving is well illus- 
trated in the chains cut from it which may be seen at the shrine at 
Srimushnain and among the new work which is now being done in 
the great temple at Chidambaram. These chains are carved from 
a single block of stone and each link in them is separate and 
movable. Enormous quantities of this gneiss are still being 
quarried in the country to the east and . south of Mailam for the 
additions which are being made to the Chidambaram temple. 
Explosives are not employed in the quarrying, but the stone is 
split in the fashion adopted from time immemorial by driving iron 
wedges into a line of holes previously cut with a gavel and chisel 
along the planes of jointing. • 

Trap rocks are scarcely ever used for building purposes, their 
intractable hardness and the fact that in the damp weather 
they attract and retain a good deal of moisture militating against 
their usefulness. They do not seem to be ever used for metalling 
the roads, though they would certainly last longer than the 
ordinary metal. 

The sandstone of Vriddhachalam has already been mentioned 
above. 

Laterite is very widely distributed ail over' a wide beltbf 
country between Pondicherry and Vriddhachalam (especially on 
Mount Capper), in the red-soil tract round about Srimuslinam and 
Pdlaiyamkdttai, and to the east of Vriddhachalam, It is often 
used for building — parts of the Shatiatope anicut have been con- 
structed of it —and when required for this purpose it is quarried 
with crowbars or the ordinary native pick and then, as elsewhere, 
left exposed to the air until it has hardened and become covered 
with the dark, polished, incrustation of hydrated oxide of iron 
which protects it from further change. It is also greatly used for 
road-metalling, for which its property of binding closely renders 
it particularly suitable and counterbalances the disadvantage that 
it wears very quickly. From Mount Capper and elsewhere in 
the Cuddalore Wuk — e,g,^ Ser^kuppam, Pdrvatlpuram, Tenkuttu, 
Kdddmpuliyfir and Vdnamdddvi — large quantities are exported 
by rail for use on the roads in the alluvial parts of Chidambaram 
taluk and the Tanjore delta, where metal is unprocurable locally. 

The true limestones of the district are seldom employed for 
making lime, the natives preferring to bum the kankar which is 
so commonly found within*a few feet of the surface or the shells 
deposited in the backwaters (notably that at Marakkdnam) or in 
the one or two beds of fossil shells already mentioned above. The 
Public Works Department has, however, a limestone quarry at 
Inilampattu nesir Peldndurai. 
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In many places in the fluT^atile alluvium very excellent brick 
clays are found. Panruti is a noticeable instance. The South 
Indian Railway Company makes many thousands of table- 
moulded bricks tliere. Bricks properly made from this e^h do 
not require to be coated with plaster to protect them from the 
air, and their lasting qualities may be noted in many of the 
temples, the upper storeys of the towers of which are very 
generally made of them. 

Near Panruti, by the south bank of the Gadilam, is found a 
fine plastic clay wliich is soft and extremely tenacious. It is 
used for the manufacture of the “ Panruti toy s — clay models of 
fruits, Hindu gods, and. so forth which are burnt in a kiln and 
afterwards painted. 

Cornish stone, from which a somewhat ferruginous kaolin 
may be obtained by washing, occurs at Somangalam in the north- 
east corner of the Villupuram taluk. 

At Tiruvendipuram, near Cuddalorc, a yellow ochre is found 
in the Cuddalore sandstones wliich is used for making sect-marks 
and when ground and laevigatod yields a very good pigment. 

It is stated ^ that at ‘‘ Tolum/^ near the mouth of the Velldr, 
where there is A ferry, a bod of peat exists which is exposed at 
ebb-tide ; also ^ that at Bdhfir in Frencli territory, at depths of 
203 to 330 feet in tho alluvium, another bed was found which 
conhiined a very large percentage of moisture and ash. And 
attempts to extract and compress the deposit in the latter were 
made, but foU through. 

In the Madras Museum is a sample of gold which is stated to 
have been waslied by natives ” in this district, but no details 
of tlio locality are given. In 1900 a Prench gentleman 
obtained a license to bore for gold in the sandy bed of the 
Ponnaiydr, but he does not appear to have ever proceeded 
further. 

Magnetic iron ore occurs in many localities on the Kalrdyan 
Hills and in the Kallakurchi taluk. A list of them will be found 
in Vol. IV of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, pt. 2, pp. 
09-72. The iron-works at Porto Novo, some account of which is 
given on pp. 283-90 below, did not utilise tho ore of the district 
but obtiained their supply from Salem. No iron-smelting is now 
carried on, but in 1855 ^ the industry was in operation at seventy 
villages in the Kallakurchi and Tirukkdyilfir taluks. Specimens 
of the blooms made maybe seen in the Madras Museum. 


^ Memoirs, Qeol. Survey of India, iv, pt. 2, 81. 

* Records, Qeol. Survey of India, xvii, 194. 

• Balfour’s Report on the Iron Ores and Coal of the Presidency (Madras, 1865). 
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The flora of the district is less interesting than that of many CHAp. I. 
other parts of the Presidency. As might be expected, there is an Flora.* 
entire absence of those high evergreen forests which, occurring 
in isolated areas in the Eastern Gh4ts, find their great develop- 
ment in the mountain ranges of the west and constitute tlve 
glory of the Peninsula flora. Continuous mountain ranges with 
deep valleys between, such as are sparingly met with in the Eastern 
Ohdts further north, but extend from North Canara to Cape 
Comorin on the west, are absent here, and tho scattered endings 
of the tSastorn Ghdts southward merely sliow themselves, in the 
South Arcot district, in the hilly country on its western edge. 

Here the Kalrdyans pass into thi mountains of Salem. Their 
flora is almost entirely of the drier deciduous type, cliaracterised 
by the abundance of sandalwood, Zizyphm and Terminalia and, 
more rarely, te^ik and blackwood. 

With the exception of this one mass of hills, tlie district is 
fairly flat. There is a gmdual fall in the land eastwards, but not 
sufiicient to make any marked change in the flora. Distance from 
the sea rather than elevation above it is tho determining factor, 
while tho plains present a different class of plants according as 
they are under cultivation or not. 

Broadly speaking, then, we meet with low and largely decidu- 
ous forest in tho Kalrdyans on the extreme west, pass througii 
the usual mixture of deciduous and evergreen plants of tho Coro- 
mandel coast as we traverse the scrub jungle and the cultivated 
fields, and finally, near the sea, come upon the brackish water 
forms in the salt marshes and the seaside flora along tho beach. 

Scattered hills or groups of hills are met with in the plains, such 
as the Gingee group and Tiydga Drug, but they are too small 
in extent to have any forms of peculiar interest. 

Prominent in the seaside flora is the thorny grass, Spinifex Soasido flora. 
sqimrromsj one of the most interesting plants of the Presidency. 

Its heads of flowers become detached when ripening their seed 
and roll along as great balls before the wind, a unique method 
of self-sowing. This plant and another grass, Trachys mucro^ 
nata^ are useful sand-binders and are common along the Coro- 
mandel coast. Sporobolus tremuhs, Galoiropis gigantea, Hydrophy- 

maritima, Launcea pinnatifida, Enicostema littorale^ and 8per-- 
macoce Jmpida, may serve as further examples of this seaside 
flora. The seeds of the latter are said to form an excellent 

* This section haR been kindly contributed by Mr. 0. A. Barber, Government 
Botanist. 
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substitute for coffee. The flowers thus far mentioned are small 
or sad-coloured. Ipomcea hiloba^ the seaside convolvulus, bright- 
ens the sandhills with its bell-like pink blossoms. It also is an 
efflciont sand-binder. 

In waste places, especially near the sea, may be found Tribuhis 
terrestriSi with its little yellow flowers and its thorny fruits, the 
despair of the native servant, Fortulaca tuherosa^ Solamm xantho- 
carpum^ with its handsome yellow berries, the common colooynth, 
Citmllm Cohcynthis^ with its little melons, and the introduced 
Jatropha gossypifolia^ which has taken up large tracts of sandy 
country in South India. 

The salt marshes have their flora too, and abound in such 
succulents as Suceda nudtjhn-a^ Scdicornia brachiata and Sesuvium 
Portulacasimm, The brackis^i water lagoons are fringed with 
Exmcaria Agalhcha and tho “ mangrove,’’ Avicennia officinalis^ 
with its remarkable “ pneumathodes ” or erect, air-breathing roots, 
sticking up through the mud in rows like the air- tubes of an 
underground railway. The interesting holly-leaved Acanthus 
^ ilictfolius may also be met with in the backwaters. 

The great mass of tho district, the cultivated plains, shows the 
usual Coromandel weeds. In hedges and waste places may be 
.collected Bcemia extensa^ Gisekia pharnaceoides, Eclipta alba^ 8ida. 
cordifolia^ Justicia tranqmbariensis, Boerhaavia repenS) Aristohehia 
indica^ Gkome tenellaj while in cultivated land Lippia nodiflora, 
PedaUum Murex, Sphwranthus indicus, Leucas zeylanica, Vahlia 
oldenlandioides, Cleome viscosa, Ggnandropsis pentaphylla, Coldenia 
procumbens^ the various Heliotropiums, Oldenlandias, Bonnayas^ 
Ilysanthes, etc., may be confidently looked for. There is little 
to distinguish this flora from that of the rest of the eastern side 
of the Presidency. 

In tho scattered scrub jungle there may be looked for climbers 
such as Sarcostemma Imvistigma, Vitis qmdrmgularis, Asparagus 
racemosus, Ceropegia juncea, Olax scandens, Mukia scabrella, Zehneria 
umbellata, Dregea volubilis, Tyhphora asthmatica, Tragia involucrata, 
Ichnocarpus frutescens, Modecca Wightiana, and the parasitic 
Cmsytha filiformis, associated with the great mass of dry and 
thorny shrubs which represent the xerophytic or drought-loving 
flora of South India. Such are Ehretia buxifolia, Flueggea L&ucopy- 
rus, Azima tetracaniha^ Oadd}a indkea, Casearia tomentosa, Randia 
dumetorum, Carissa spinarum, Gmelina asiatica^ Olausena Willdenovii, 
and Cassia auriculaia whose bark is largely used for tanning 
purposes. 
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Where the reserved forests are* larg'er or of greater age we 
meet with a nuinher of interesting shrnhs and trees, such 
as Bichrostachys cinerea^ DoUchandrone falcata, JEgle Marnielos, 
Mimusojps lUengi, also Albizsia amar'a^ Cassia marginata^ C.sia 7 nea, 
C. Fistula, Grewia pilosa, G. hirsuta, Diospyros C/iloroxylon, Maba 
buxifolia, Eugenia Jambokina, Odina Wodier, Gleistanthus collinus, 
Hugonia Mysiax, Dalbergia paniculata, and so forth. Here and 
there between the trees and shrubs we come across the handsome 
Pancratium zeylanicum, Sciila mdica, the Tiidian squill, Curculigo 
orchioides, and dark-brown, evil-smelling, fly-attracting Asclepiads, 
such as Boucerosia umbellata and CaraUuma attenuata, succulents 
all and well adapted for their life in these dry localities. 

At certain times of the year tlie woods are brightened by the 
liandsome laburuum-like flowers of Cassui Fistula, or the brilliant 
rod pods of Pterolnhium mdieum, or the sweet white ‘ tresses * of 
Derris scandens or Civsalpinia sepiaria. Tlie large reserves of 
Sluinikulam in the neighbourhood of Gingee form an excellent 
collecting ground where most of these plants can be readily 
obtained in an afternoon walk. And if the ascent of Gingee 
rook is added, Musscenda tomentosa, Clerodendron phhmoides, 
Cephalandra indica var. pahnata, Corallocarpus epigwa and other 
interesting plants may be collected, Gingee fort is ono of the 
moat interesting places in Southern India. It is well worth a 
careful botanical exploration, for it is not unlikely that it may 
contain stray plants from the north, a lasting memento of tha 
great bands of horsemen which marched southwards to this great 
fortress two or three centuries ago. 

It remains to speak of the hill masses which occupy the 
western side of the district. These are small in area butbotani- 
cally most interesting. Great quantities of bamboos, Bambusa 
arundinacea, hold certain tracts, but they are chiefly confined 
to the more sheltered valleys. They form impenetrable jungles 
with little of botanical interest, excepting that they show in a 
marked manner the way in which the whole of the bamboos of a 
district will die at one and the same time, commencing life again 
as tiny grass seedlings. Such a scene of desolation, not easy 
to describe, was met with in the Tenmalais in 1899. 

In various parts of the district, but chiefly along the hillsides, 
interesting grasses may be collected, and these deserve special 
mention in that the western Peninsula is one of the most pro- 
ductive areas in the species of Gramineae in the world. Compared 
with other parts of India, for instance ^ith Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula, this order is far more richly represented. There are 
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CHAP. I. several in South Arcot which «ire so widely separated from their 

Flora. nearest allies tliat they constitute genera of their own. They are 

rnonotypic, that is they are the only species of their genus. Such 
are Oropetium Thomcewn^ a tiny plant from three to four inches 
liigh, Tragus racomosus^ Pmotis latifolia, and to them may be 
added the two sand-binders Spiuifex squmrosus and Trachys 
mucronata already mentioned. Other grasses are M'anisurts 
granular is f Pennisetum Alopecurosy Apluda variay and tlie various 
Panicumsy Paspalums, ArisUdaSy Kragrostes, Setariasy Anthistirim 
and so forth. 

Hill (loni. general tendency of tl^e hili-llora is towards the deciduous 

type. This is shown by the presence of Pie?'oca?jms Marsupiwn, 
Sanlaluai album which seems (piite at home, Grewia tiUoiJblia, 
Dalbergia latifolkiy Teciona grand! Sy Anogeissus latifoluiy Terminalia 
panivulalay T. Chebuloy Ficus Tjak^Utj F. retusa, Vitex aUissmiay 
F.riolwna Jlookeriana, Phgllanihus Kmhlieay with more rarely 
Bomhax thalaharicumy Artocaipus integrifolUiy and Caryota urens. 
Sanseoieria zeyhmica abounds in the waste anti rocky places, 
Lu7'an{hus longijh'rus imdscwrula and Piscum eapitellalum cling to 
tflje trees, Brei/niaSy Vhijllanihus polyphylluSy Mallutus philippinensisy 
Cassia glaucay Oreuia abutilifoluiy G. Imvigatay Mlwagnus latifoliay 
Jdtscea zeybrnicOy Mimosa rubicaulisy Me^necylon eduh, llelicierps 
Js<)ray Acacia pennatay Jliptage Madablota, Mu^raya exottcOy Phyl- 
lanihus reiiculatusy Trema (frientalisy various species of 
Toddalia acuhaUiy Catpurnia am'eay Scutia indica, Linociei'a. Wighiii 
may be taken to represent the woody climbers and the smaller 
trees and shrubs. 

Tlie two yams, Dioscorea opposififolia and D. to7nentosa are 
corn moil and their roots aflorrl a jungle food. Of herbaceous 
plants the following may be selected as more interesting and 
cliamcteristic : — Bueitneria herbaceay Fuphotbia O'istaiay Indigofera 
pulchelUiy Justicia nilgherrcnsis, Ort/iosiplam diffususy Coleus barba- 
iuSy Ruhia cordifolia, Ardisia ImmiliSj Clewdendron serraiumy Rhyn- 
chosia rufescensy Knoxia corymbosa, JJvaria NaruiUy ChhTophytumy 
Clematis Gouriana, Plumbago zeylanicUy Thunbergia fragransy 
Claoxylon MercuriaRsy hnpatiens Balsamina and many others. It 
will be seen that some of these show an approach to the hill 
floras further west, but they are isolated cases. 

Ferns and orchids are not common, but of the former, Adian^ 
turn caudatmn sometimes forms handsome beds, and the little, 
star-like, Aciinopteris roAiaia brightens many a crack in the 
rocks, > 
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The indigenous cattle of the district are the poorest creatures. CHAP. 1. 
There is probably not a ryot in any of the taluks who takes the Fauna, 
trouble to select stock for breeding from, and tins want of care, pomeistic 
added to the generally indifferent nature of the grazing available, auiTuala; 
results in the local bullocks being small and weak. In 1859 
Government distributed Neilore bulls throughout tlie district 
witli the idea of raising the standard, but the ryots after a time 
ceased to utilise these animals, saying that they were too big for 
the small local, cows and that several of these had died in conse- 
quence in giving birth to calves begotten by" them. The bulls 
were therefore all disposed of. The best animals, whether for 
trotting purposes, for ploughing ffnd other draught work, or for 
milking, are now imported from other places. For light and fast 
work the true Mysore cattle are held to be tlie best ; for plouglung 
and pulling country carts the bullocks (also of the Mysore breed) 
which arc raised in Salem and Nortli Arcot arc largely jmrehased ; 
and the best milcli cows arc those from Punganiir in the latter of 
those districts. 

Cattle are bought either at fairs whicli occur at periodical 
intervals or from travelling drovers. Before it was stopped in 
consequence of plague, the fair at Tiruvanndmalai at the great 
Kdrtigai festival at the temple there was one of the chief sources 
of supply. The biggest market in the district is now that whicli 
is held in February and March at Mel Malaiyaiiur in the Tindi- 
vanam taluk on the occasion of the festival in the temple there to 
Angdlamman. Next in importance are those at the shrine to 
Subralimanya at Mailam in the same taluk, which take ])laco in 
Jannary and July. Others worth mention are the fairs at Eddhd- 
puram in Villupuram, at Khvvdkkam in Tirukkoyildr, and those 
held on Sundays in connection with the temples at Rishivandiyarn 
in Kallakurchi and Kdttupariir in Vriddhachalam. 

Since the Tirnvannamalai fair has been stopped, many cattle 
are brought round by travelling drovers in the manner so usual in 
the Ceded districts. Panruti in the season of the ground-nut 
harvest is a favourite halting-place for these men, as the ryot is 
then flush of cash. Hundreds of animals may be seen waiting to 
be sold in the big tope north of the Gadilara by the toll-gate. The 
owner of the tope charges a small fee on each beast sold and 
devotes it to the needs of the Vishnu temple in the bazaar-street. 

The official statistics say that, in proportion to the area in 
occupation, cattle are most plentiful in the Kallakurchi and 
Tirukkdyilhr taluks. Grazing land is more common there than 
elsewhere^ and is least in extent in Chidambaram and VillupuraiQf 
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i;UAP. I. As in other districts, the ryots keep alive a number of useless 
Fauna. animals whose only function is apparently to devour the fodder 
which would be better utilised in nourishing the more valuable 
cattle. 

Tlie District has recently suffered severely from cattle-disease 
but the inoculation operations of the Civil Veterinary Department 
have not yet been extended to it. 

Shcei*. The sheep of the district aj*e of two kinds ; namely, the 

Semmeri, the iong-lt>gged red variety with a hairy coat which is 
only useful for its flesh and as a manuring agent, and the Kurumba, 
the more compact kind which, has a woolly fleece and is black 
and white and brown in colour. 'Diis latter is only common in 
tlie south-western part of the district and there the Kurumbas, a 
(Janarese-speaking caste of shepherds, weave its wool into coarse 
blankets. The industry is mentioned in more detail in Chapter 
VI below. 

The goats present no particular points of interest. The value 
of their nmnure is appreciated and they are hired from their 
owners to bo penned on the fields at night. Goat skins are sent 
to Madras in the raw state for export. 

Oanir. 

The larger kinds of game are rare. An ancient copper grant ^ 
culls the Kalrdyans the ‘‘ elephant hills ” and in 1841 as many 
as 40 or 50 elephants came down into the country round Tiru- 
vannauialiii from the kSalem hills and did greiat damage to the 
crop® and it was declared by the ryots that their numbers were 
increasing annually. Pbaroali’s Gazetteer ( 1855) and Mr. Garstin’s 
Mauual of this district (1878) botli mention elephants among 
the wild animals of the country, but these beasts are never met 
with in it now. The above two works (and also other sources) 
show that tigers wore at one J-ime found here, but none have been 
recorded for many years past. Bears are said to be seen now and 
again on the Kalrdyans and in the rocky hills round Gingee and 
elsewhere. Leopards are common in these latter, the great caves 
formed by the piles of boulders giving them admirable cover, and 
in 1903 thirteen persons and 451 cattle were returned as having 
been killorl by them and rewards were paid for slaying 25 of 
them. Hyjonas are found in Kallakurchi. Of the deer tribe, 
sambhar seem to be absent. Spotted deer occur in small numbers 
in the Gingee jungles and on the Kalrdyans. They used to be 
plentiful round about Srimushnam and the Settlement report 
of 1868 mentions the damage they did there to the crops. 

^ See the auooont of the KaU'ayans in Chapter XY, p. 331. 
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Antelope occur in Kallakurclii and TiirukkdyiKir, sheltering during CHAP. 1 . 
the day in the low forests there. Pig are common in many Fauna. 
localities. In the canals taking off from the Coleroon are some 
crocodiles. The Khdn Sdhih’s canal near Chidambaram was 
greatly infested with them'a few years back. 

Of the smaller game, snipe provide the best sport. The tanks 
round about Villupuram and in the Tirukkoyildr taluk are famous 
for them, their reedy foreshores providing most suitable ground. 

At the end of the season, when the tanks are dry and the sun is 
hot, the birds often shelter in large numbers in any ground-nut 
which still remains on the ground and even, in some ])laces, in the 
casuarina topes. Partridges, hare^and quail are common, tloricnn 
are not scarce, teal and duck of several kinds abound on the tanks 
after the rains, and round Gingee peafowl and jungle-fowl are to 
be seen in the forests. 

Fish are plentiful in the tanks. The vdlagers pay an almost Fisli. 
nominal fish-rent and let out the right to the fishing (generally to 
tlie Sombadavans) when the tanks are nearly dry, crediting the 
proceeds to the common (mmuddyem) fund which is kept up in 
each village from this and other sources (sec p. 89 below) and 
is utilized for communal purposes. The sea fisheries provide a 
living for many hundreds of persons and tlie fish cured at the 
Government yards (see p. 287) is exported to the most inland 
parts of the district. The pomfret, seer, whiting and mullet are 
among the better known kinds of fish caught, but apparently 
the different varieties have never l)een systematically listed by 
any one with expert knowledge of the subject. The oysters of 
the Cuddalore backwater enjoy, and deservedly, a more than 
local fame. 
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pRieiiisroRfc Pkoplk.s — Sfouo iinplenionts — Kistraens. Early History — The 
Pallavas, 4th to 8th centui’ies — Tlco Ganga-Pallavas, 9th century — The 
Cholas, 10th ecmtnry — Tho Uashtraklita invasion — The Ch<5]as again, 10th to 
13ili centuries — Their king kidnapped - The P&ndyas — The Keralas — The 
Iloysalas — The Mnsalmans, 14th century. The Vijavanaoar Kings — Their 
downfall, 16th century. The Mi^ialmans, 17th century —Aurangzeb crushes 
Bijapur and (lolconda — And captures Giugoc. Euboi’kan Settlements — 
I’lie Portuguese - The Dutch Tho French. The English -Invited to settle, 
1674 - Factories founded at Cndda\oi o and Kdnim^du, 1682 — And at Porto 

Novo, 1683— ^Kiinim<?du forti Med, 1688— Purchase of Fort St. David, 1690 - 

The “randomosliott”— Dutch objections, 1601 — Tho mint — Dr. Blackwell 
ami Porto Novo—Cuddalore attacked by the MmsalTiians, 1698 — Trouble 
with Sarup Singh, 1710 — Disorders among our troops — The trouble settled 
— Haworth’s rebellion, 1713— The Jlaratha invasion, 1740. Struggle with 
the Frkn h— Fort St. David becomes the Enirlish capital, 1746 — Clive’s 
(“onnectiou with it - Its then condition — Attaeked four times by tho French, 

1746-48 The table.s turned -English and French take sides in native 

politics- French at first uppermost, 1749 — English position retrieved, 1750 
— Diiploi.x again has the advantage- -But is once more elicckod, 1761— 
Events in 1752- 53- Dupleix recalled, 1754 — The struggle renewed, 1756- - 
. Fall of Cuddalons 1758— Capture of Fort St. David— Sudden end of tho 
Eronoh ))ower, 1761 — Haidar’s invasion of the Carnatic, 1780 — Fighting at 
Ciiddalore, 1782-83 Tipn’s raid, 1790 — Cession of the Carnatic, 1801. 

The most ancient peoples of tlic district of whom an^ traces now 
survive are the prehistoric makers of the stone celts which are 
found on tho Kalr4yan hills. The Malaiyalis of that range, who 
do not understand what these implements are and accordingly 
regard them as in some way holy, often place tliem reverently 
in their shrines.’ Apparently no one has yet collected or classi- 
Jied these tools, nor docs any systematic search for others of 
similar kinds seem to have been made in other likely spots in the 
district, such as the Gingee hills. 

Next to the stone implements in point of age come the 
kistvaens, or prehistoric burial-places, which arc found in so many 
villages. These are of the type usual elsewhere and consist of 
small chambers, perhaps some six feet by four by three feet deep, 
which are walled, roofed and floored with great slabs of roughly 
hewn stone and, sometimes, are surrounded by one or more 
circles of stone slabs set up on end. Inside them are usually 

’ Similarly in Cornwall celts are treated as charms by tho peasantry and are 
placed in the drinking-water of the oattle to ward off colio. 
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found fragments of bone, pottery and iron. The best collection chap. ii. 
of them in the district is at D^vanhr (p. 371) but several other Prkhistoric 
groups are reported. In Sattiyarnangalam, seven miles west of Peoples. 
Gingee, are about a dozen, each enclosed in a circle of upright slabs 
the largest of which is some 30 feet in diameter and is made up of 
24 stones. At Sittdmphudi, four miles south of Gingee, there are 
said to be five built of slabs nine feet by four and a foot thick 
and surrounded by circles of stones inea.suring from three to five 
feet in length and about three feet in height. Others are reported 
from the village.s of Vtirikkjil, Attiyur, Tachampattu, Tandava- 
samudrain and Senjikunnathr — all in the same neighbourhood 
and to the soutli of Sittdrnphndi ; from Jambadai, eleven miles 
west by north of Tirukkoyilhr; from Konwurdyapalaiyam and 
Kugaiyhr in Kallakiirchi ; and from Kuiuialur in the same taluk, 
in which last there are said to be forty or fifty of them, each .sur- 
rounded with its circle of upright stones. It may be mentioned 
hero in ptirentliesis that tlie gigantic examjdes which are stated 
in the Manual of Administration t )0 stand near KongardyapAhuyam, 
and to be capable of sheltering 200 persons at a time, a})peai’ to 
bo myths. 


What races made tliese kistvaens, and when, are still matters 
of conjecture, and between their builders and the earliest peoples 
known from inscriptions yawns a great gap, unfilled by either tra- 
dition or literary records. Ancient Tamil poems, it is true, men- 
tion the country on either aide of the lower roaches of the Pennai 
(or Ponnaiydr) in this district under the name of Aruvanddu, but 
they tell us little about it or its inhabitants. West of Aruvanddu 
and oast of the Kalrdyans, they say, lay Malddu or Malayaman 
Njidn, the territory of a ruler known as Malayaman or “ the 
mountain chief.’* He was, it is stated, a feudatory of the Chola 
kings (see below) and had his capital on the hanks of the Pennai 
at Koval, the modern Tirukkoyilhr.' 


Karly 

lIisroRv, 


If we except the mere mention in one of the edicts of the ThoPallavM, 
emperor Asoka of the three great realms of the south — the Chdla, 4th to 8th 
Ghera and Pdndya kingdoms — the history of the Tamil country ^entunes. 
as gleaned from inscriptions on stone and copper (the only 
I’eliable sources of material regarding those early days) does not 
carry us further back than the period of the Pallavas who reigned 
at Conjeeveram — Kdachipuram, as it was called of old — in the 
early centuries of the present era,* According to tradition, South 

* M.R.Ky. Kauakasabhai Pillai’a Tamih eighteen hundred years ago, SO. 

* I am greatly indebted to M.E.Ry. V. Venkayya, m.a., Ooremment Bpi- 
graphist, for valuable aRsiatance with the biatory of the diatrict L orn tbia point 
up to Vijayaiwgar times, 
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Arcot formed part of Tondaiiiiandalam, and Tondaimaudalam was 
included in the territories of this dynasty. The Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, which has been assigned to the 
fourth century A.D./ mentions king Vishnugopa of Conjeeveram, 
wlio is believed to have been a Pailava, and the district may be 
supposed to have been part of his dominions. 

It is notj however, until the time of king Simhavishnu, who 
may be assigned roughly to the end of the sixth century, that wo 
have sufliciont material for framing any regular succession of 
these Pfillava rulers. Simliavishnu’s son was Mahendravarmau I 
and it was during his time th^I the rock-cut shrine at Dalavanfir ^ 
(and others in the Tricliiiiopoly, North Arcot and Cliingleput 
districts) were excavated. There is also some reason to suppose 
that lie was the unnamed king who, according to tradition, built 
a Siva temple (no longer in existence) at Tirupapuliyhr. The 
story regarding this shrine in the Periya Purdnam — a work 
dealing with the lives of the 63 Saiva saints the raliability of 
which has been proved in a number of instances — says that the 
saint Appar^ was first persecuted and then patronized by a Pailava 
king whose name is not given ; that this monarch was eventually 
converted by Appar from Jainism to the Saiva faith ; and that 
imo of his first acts tlicroafter was to destroy the Jain temples at 
Putaliputra (as Tirupapuliyur was then called; the god in the 
existing shrine there is still known as Piitalisvara or Piltalipuris- 
varaj and to erect in their place a Siva temple called after himself, 
Gunadaravichcharani. Now Gunadara is synonymous with Guna- 
bhara, which is known to have been a surname of Mahendra-* 
varman I ; there seems to bo an indirect allusion in a Trichinopoly 
inscription to this ruler’s conversion to the Saivite creed ; and we 
know from other sources that Appar flourished while he was on 
the throne. It seems therefore fairly clear that it was he who 
built this vanished Pailava shrine at the present head-quarters 
of the district. 

Another Pailava king who clearly held sway over South 
Arcot is the Edjasimha of the end of the seventh century ® of 
whose time there is an inscription® in a cave temple near Pana- 
malai in the Villupurara taluk. 'I’here is thus little doubt that 
the district formed part of the Pailava dominions as long as that 
dynasty continued in power. 

^ liomhay Gazetteer, i, pt. 2, 319. 

® See the aocount of this in Chapter XV, p. 346. 

* Bpigraphia Indiea, vi, 320. 

* For more partionlars of him, see the next chapter, pp, 76, 9' 

^ Qaz.f i, pt. 2, 323. 

® South Indian Inscriptions, i, 24, « 
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Towards the close of the eighth *century the Pnllavas seem to CHAP. II. 
have been, supplanted by the Ganga-Pallavas, of whose rule in Earlt 
South Arcot we have indisputable evidence. A copper-plate H-istoby. 
grant of one of this line discovered at Bdhhr in French territory 
records the assignment of the rcYenno of three villages for the Thfl Ganga- 
upkeep of a college in that place/ and three more inscriptions of oeJitury!’ 
members of the family who flourished about the last quarter of the 
ninth century have been found at Tiriikkoyilur.^ 

From the Ganga-Pallavas, South Arcot passed into the hands Tho Chdlaa, 
of the Cholas of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly country. Their coutury. 
inscriptions are found in it in very Jarge numbers. Tho earliest 
is dated in the reign of Parakesarivannan, who perhaps lived at 
about the end of the ninth century, and the Siva temple at Tiru- 
ndmanallfir in the Tirukkoyilur taluk was built in the time of king 
Pardntaka I of this dynasty (907-46 A.D.) by his sou Rajjiditya. 

This Rajaditya was defeated and killed / soon after his Tho R&sh- 
accession by tho Rashtrakfltas of Mdlkhed (in what is now the 
Kizam’s Dominions) whose king Krislnia III invaded the Chdla 
country and captured Conjoeveram and Tanjore. Inscriptions of 
his reign ranging in date from about 957 to 964 have been found 
at Tirunainanallflr and Tirukkoyiihr and ho seems to have ruled 
until 970. 

Subsequently the Chdbis recovered their lost position, and TheChdlag 
during tho time of Rdjardja I (985-1012) they became supreme 
in Southern India. Their history, however, has not yet been oenturie*. 
worked out in detail, many of their numerous inscriptions still 
remaining to be transcribed, audit is moreover concerned with 
other districts besides South Arcot. 

In 1070 their dominions were seized by Kuldttunga I — who, 
though a grandson of one of their line, was a usurper and not 
the real heir — and ho and his successors held the throne until 
the middle of the thirteenth century. About the beginning of 
that century, however, their power began to decline ; and in no 
part of their dominions, apparently, was the weakness of the 
central government more felt than in South Arcot. 

Two compacts between a number of local chiefs in that district. Their king 
entered into for offensive and defensive purposes, have been dis- kidnapped, 
covered, and the anarchy reached its height in the reign of Rdja- 
rdja III (1216-39) when the king himself was actually kidnapped 

^ Ep, Ind.f iv, 180. 

* Ridt, vii, 138. 

^ Ibid., vii, 194. 
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and confined by one of his own feudatories, a chief named Kdp- 
perunjiriga. He was released by the forces of Narasiinha II, the 
then king of the Hoysahi line whose capital was at Dv^irasamudra 
(the modern llalebid in Mysore), and an interesting inscription 
in the temple at Tim vend ipuram near Cnddalore, which was 
engraved there at the instance of two of his generals who effected 
the rescue, gives all the details of the event. It runs somewhat 
as follows ^ 

“ In the Hixteeiitli j'^ear of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorioos Rajarajadeva, when Pratapachakravartin, the glorious Vira- 
NaraHimhadeva, heard that Kopperunjinga had captured the Ohola 
emperor at Sendamangalam, ® that ho destroyed the kingdom with his 
army and that the temples of Siva and Yiahnu were destreye 1, he 
exclaimed : ‘ This trumpet shall not be blown unless J shall have 
maintained ray reputation of being the establisher of the Ghdla king- 
dom.’ Ho started from Dvarasarnudra, uprooted the Mahara kingdom, 
seized him, his women and treasures, and halted at Pdehchilr. Then 
the king was pleased to order : ‘ Destroy the country of Kdpperun- 
jinga and liberate the Chdla emtieror.* ’’ 

This order was addressed to two of ins officers named 
Appanna-Hanndkka and Samndra-Goppaya, and the following is 
their account of how they carried out their iiiaster’s command : 

“AVe destroyed the villages of Ellori and Kalliyimnnlai ** where 
Kdpporunjin'ja was staying, and Toludagaiyur where Sulakdn was 
staying ; killed .... among the king’s offi(jers Yiragan- 
gandddlvan and Chinattarayan, and four officers including Parakra- 
inabahu, the king of Ceylon ; seized their horses and seized the 
horses of Kolli->Sdlak6n, Having worshipped the god of Ponnam- 
balam * we started again, destroyed rich villages including Tondairad- 
nallur,® caused . . . forest to be cut down and halted at Tiruppd- 

dirippuliyur." AVe destroyed Tiriivadigai, Tiruvokkarai ^ and other 
villages; burnt and destroyed the sea-port towns on the coast and 
the drinking channels to the south of the Yaranavasi river and to 
the east of Sdndamaugalam ; and seized and plundered the women. 
AVhen we advanced against Sendamangalam, and were going to 
encamp there, Kopperunjinga became full of fear and sul mitted to the 
king that lie would ileleaso the Chdla emperor. As the king agreed 
and despatched a messenger to us, wo liberated the Chdla emperor, 
went with him and let him enter his kingdom.” 

* Ep. Jnd., vii, lGO-9. 

® In the Tirukkdyil6r lahik. 

’ Both in Chidanibaram. 

* Chidambaram* 

^ Tondam&nattam in Cuddaloro taluk. 

^ Tirnpapuliydr. 

^ Tiravadi nearPanruti and Tirnyakarai in ^illupuram talnk* 
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The audacious Kopperunjiuga,. though defeated, was by no 
means entirely suppressed ; and in 1213, after the deatli of the king 
whom he had kidnapped, he declared himself sovereign. TIis 
capital seems to have been at the Sendamangahim mentioned in 
the above record and he appears to have ruled until 1278-79.' A 
number of his inscripriona liave been found at Chidambaram, 
Vriddliachalam, Tirukkdyiliir and Tiruvennanallhr. 

Ho was apparently^ eventually subdued by the Pandyas of 
Madura. This dynasty, under its king Jatdvarman Sundara- 
Pandya I (1251-31), had already conquered a part of the district, 
and in the time of Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya II (1275-90) it 
occupied the remainder. 

Subsequently Kulasdkhara, a king of the Keralas from the 
west coast, came into possession of at least part of the country. 
He was crowned at Conjeevevam and there is an inscription of his, 
dated 1313-14, in the temple at Tiruvadi. 

Thereafter the Hoysalas of Dvdrasarnudra, already referred to, 
seem to have held sway over a portion of South Aroot. Their 
capital Lad been sacked by the invading Musalmans from Delhi 
and they made Tiruvanndmalai their chief town.-"^ Inscriptions 
of theirs have been found in that place and they built the tower 
of the temple there which is known as the Yalldla gopuram. 

Meanwhile the Mnsalmans of Delhi had been extending 
their sway southwards and had established, in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, a ohiefship at Madura which appears to 
have exercised authority (though of a somewhat shadowy descrip- 
tion) over this district. 

They were driven from Madura (and eventually from the 
rest of South India) soon afterwards (before 1365) by the kings 
of the Hindu dynasty of Yijayanagar, whoso capital was at 
llampe, on the bank of the Tungabhadra, in the Bellary district. 
J nscriptions found at Conjeeveram and Tiruvaundinalai of Kam- 
paua, the son of king Bukka I of that dynasty (1343-79), make it 
clear that he conquered Toudaimandalam ; in a record dated 
1371-72 Gappanarya, the Brdhman governor of Gingee, claims 
also to have defeated the Musalmans ; tlio copner-plate grant 
now in the possession of Narayana Sastri of Alampdndi near 
Gingee ^ says that prince Yirdpdksha, son of the Yijayanagar king 
Harihara II (1379-99), conquered the countries of Tundira, Chdla 

^ Bp. Ind., vii, 164, 167. 

^ Indian Antiquary^ xxi, 121. 

* Ingofiption No. 648 of 1893 in the Government Epigra])higt*s reoordi, 

* Critioally edited by M.B.By. V. Yenkayya in Ep. Ind,, lii, 224r-6. 
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and P4n'lya before 1384; aud inscriptions of Haribara and Virb- 
pdksha have been found in the district. These records leave no 
doubt that South Arcot formed part of the Yijayanagar terri- 
tories by the last quarter of the fourteenth century. Materials 
arc not yet complete for any detailed account of their rule within 
it, but it may be noted that Krishna Deva, the most famous of 
their kings, is mentioned in several inscriptions in its temples 
and claims to have built the thousand-pillared mantapam, the 
eleven-storeyed gopuram, two tanks and another mantapam at 
Tiruvann^malai and the northern gopuram of the great temple 
at Chidambaram. 

The dynasty ^ was overthrown in 15G5, at the great battle of 
Talikota in the present Nizam^s Dominions, by a coalition of the 
Musalman kings of the Deccan which included those Sultans of 
Bijdpur and Golconda whose names appear so frequently in the 
later history of the South. The mutual jealousies of the victors 
prevented them, however, from immediately following up their 
success, and for many years afterwards the Yijayanagar kings 
exercised, from new capitals established successively at Penu- 
konda, Chandragiri and Chingloput, a considerable authority over 
parts of their ancient possessions ; as late as 1644 we find one 
of them, llanga 11, granting away the village of Kallakurchi.^ 

. Their great stronghold.in South Arcot liad always been the 
fortress of Gingee, the remarkable defences of which were prob- 
ably built by them, and the place was the seat of one of their 
provincial governors. Some time after the defeat of the dynasty 
at Talikota, this governor rebelled against his sovereign. The 
latter set out to reduce Gingee, but was recalled by an attack 
by the Sultan of Golconda upon the territories nearer his own 
residence. The campaign which followed resulted in the extinc- 
tion of the last remnants of his power and his flight to Mysore. 

The king of Golconda now set himself to complete his conquest 
of the Yijayanagar dominions by reducing the forts held by 
its provincial governors, and accordingly marched upon Gingee. 
There (the circumstances are related in more detail in the account 
of the fort on p. 349 below) he was joined by some Bijsipur troops, 
and when he was soon afterwards called away to another part of 
his dominions, the latter, by a lucky accident, obtained possession 
of the place. This was in 1638, Forty years later, in 1677, the 
famous Mardtha chief Sivaji captured the fortress from Bijdptir 

^ For a complete hiatory of it, aee Mr. R, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire (Swan 
Sonnenscheiu, 1000;. 

® IneZ. Ant., xiii, 163-60, 
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(see again the account of Gingeo-^bya trick, and proceeded to 
plunder the country so remorselessly that in October of that year 
it is described in the records at Madras as peeled to the bones.” 


CHAP. II. 
Tur 

Musalmans. 


In 1686 the emperor Aiirangzeb of Dcllii marched south and Aurangzob 
attacked Bijdpur and Golconda, and l)y the next year he had and 

wiped both kingdoms out of existence. He next proceeded to Colconda, 
attack the Mardthas, who had made themselves masters of most 
of Bijdpur’s possessions in the (Carnatic. Hama Ihija, the son of 
Sivaji,flcd to Gingee, and that fort became thereafter tlie rallying 
point of what remnined of the Maratha forces. 


Aurangzeb consequently rcsoived to reduce the i)lace and And cap- 
thereby both crush the Maratha power for ever and provide Gingee. 
himself with an impregnable seat of local government which 
would ensure the stability of his new conquests iu the south. 

Owing to tlie intrigues (detailed in the account of Gingee) of 
Zulfikar Khkn, the general entrusted with tJie undertaking, this 
“ Eastern Troy took seven years — from 1691 to 1698 — to van- 
quish ; and when at length it fell into the hands of the Musalmans 
they speedily discovered that it was too fatally unhealthy to make 
a o-ood head-quarters and in 1716 they transferred their seat of 
government in the south to the town of Arcot. 

Aurangzeb, it is necessary (for the proper understanding 
of what follows) to remember, had divided his empire into a 
number of subahs, or provinces, in charge of subadars, or viceroys, 
under whom were a series of lesser officers known as na^^abs. Of 
these, the present pages are concerned only with the Subadar of 
the Deccan (called also in the histories by bis titles of Nizam-ul- 
mnlk and Asaf Jah) who resided at Aurangabad, and with his 
subordinate the Nawab of the Carnatic, known also (from the 
name of his head- quarters) as the Nawab of Arcot. 


While the events narrated above were proceeding, more than 
one European power had obtained a footing in the area which now 
makes up the district. 


European 

Settlements. 


The first to arrive were the Portuguese, who (probabljr about The 
the end of the sixteenth century) founded a settlement at the 
place which still goes by the name of Porto Novo which they 
gave it.' Their nation was soon afterwards overthrown in the 
East by the Dutch, and the history of South Arcot is not further 
concerned with them. 


' Mr. Garitin’BAfanuaJ of tMs district, 16. HoliflO«*Job«on says that the fiwt 
mention of the name is in Booarro, circa 1613 A.D. 
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Tlin Dutch established factories at Porto Novo and Dcva- 
iiaiiipatnnm (Fort St. David) at a later period, and built a fort at 
the latter some 700 yards north of the mouth of the (xadilam river. 
They (|iiitted both places in 1678. The Madras records i say that 
their departure was partly owing to a dispute with Sivaji’s men 
about shipping dues at Porto Novo and partly because their 
iuaster.s at Batavia, the Dutch head-quarters, had been abatemg 
and cutting off of their Quallety s, sallorys and allowances.” How- 
ever tJiis may be, one day in 1678 several of their ships appeared 
off the coast and the Dutch “ did then i mediately imbarque all 
their goods, lumber and weoinen and sent them away to Pollicat 
(Pulicat).” In 1680 ^ they returned to Porto Novo and obtained 
from the Mardthas a grant of land there and permission to erect 
a factory ; as will be seen later, they wore in possession of the 
Jhivaiuimpatnam fort and had a lease of Manjakuppam at the 
time that the English bought Fort St. David in 1690 ; in 1693, as 
is related m Ohaptor XVI (p. 406) below, they took Pondicherry 
from the French and they held it for several years afterwards ; 
but otherwise their doings had little effect on the chronicles of the 
district and it will not be necessary to refer to them again. 

They seem, however, to have kept up some sort of a settle- 
ment at Porto Novo without a break through all the troubles 
which the district witnessed and until as late as 1825. One of 
the tombstones in their old burying. groniid there bears an 
inscription in Dutch dated 1 737 and stating that it marks the 
grave of Willem Spits, in his life book and manufacture keeper 
in this comptoirc Porto Novo,” and the records show that they 
had a factory in the town at the time of the Mardtha raid of 
1740. In 1745 they moved thither their Cuddalore and Ddva- 
ndmpatnam establishments, and their subsequent connection 
with the place is sketched in the account of it in Chapter XV 
(p. 280) below. In 1758, shortly before the siege of Fort St. 
David by Lally (s=eo below), their fort at Ddvandmpatnam 
was demolished by the English and a house in Cuddalore was 
given them in oxchange.’"^ This building was one which Ifier- 
nandor, the well-known missionary, had erected. It appears 
several times in tlie old records and seems to have been occupied 
by a Dutch Tlesident. It eventually fell to ruins and was sold 
by auction. 

^ Jfub. CousuHatioins, vol. 2, 1678-79. 

® Hodgson’s report (in the records) on tho Butch Settlements. 

* Letter from tho Dutch Governor at Negapatam to tho Madras Government, 
dated ai'st March 1766, 
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Besides the Portagiiese and the Dutch, the Preach and the CHAP. II. 
English had also settled in South Arcot; and tho story of tlieir Rukopkan 
long rivalry and bitter contest for an Indian doininion is inti- 
mately bound up with the history of tlie district, within the limits 
of which some of its most stirring episodes occurred and which 
witnessed its closing scene at tliefall of Pondicherry in 1701; 

Some account of the first settlement of the Freinih at The French. 
Pondicherry will be found in Chapter XVI, whence it will be seen 
that they went there in 1074, were ejected by the Dutch in 1693, 
regained the place six years later, and thereafter improved and 
fortified it to such purpose that when at lengtli (in 1744) war 
broke out between thejn and the* English, their capital was the 
strongest place on the east coast of the Indian Peninsula. Wo 
must now turn and see what the English had achieved within tlie 
district by the time the great struggle began. 

Fort St. George had been founded in 1039 and a few years Thk English. 
afterwards had been constituted the chief English station in tlie 
south of India. 

In 1674 the authorities there received an invitation from Invited to 
Muhammad Khdn, the local governor who held Gingeo and tho 
country subject to it on behalf of the king of Bijilpur mentioned 
above, suggesting tliat they should ‘‘set up factories and build 
forts at or near Porto Novo and at Vardavur (ValudAvfir) nenr 
Policherry (Pondicherry) ” and that “ if the places are approved, 
an Englishman or two, and a half score of peons, may bo sent to 
take possession and to set up tlie Knglish flag and to hold it, 
freeing him from the importunities of the French and the Dutch. 

It was resolved “ to send a civil answer and a present by one of 
the Company’s servants with instructions to receive such terms as 
the Cawn (Khdn) may think fit to grant, and to survey and report 
on the places and rivers,” Mr. Elihu Yale, then a writer, 
was despatched upon this duty. Ho carried it out at the modest 
outlay of 36 pagodas (Bs. 126) and the Madras authorities |>aid 
his expenses, “it not being for the Honourable Company’s honour 
to suffer a young man who serves in that degree of a writer at so 
small wages as ten pounds per annum to be out of purse for 
their service Pagodas 36.” * 

' No steps to settle in the Gingee country were, however, taken 
until 1681.' Action was then forced upon the authorities by the 
impositions and oppressions of the officers of the king of Gol- 
conda, within whose territories lay the town of Madras. It was 

^ E.M.O., 20th March 16J3-74. 

» 20th JTovember 1674, 
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resolved to be for the Company's interest to be at the charge of 
obtaining a cowle (agreement) to settle a faetory in the Ghengy 
(Gingee) country, which is out of the Golconda dominions/' ^ and 
a Brdhman was sent with letters to the subadar of the Mardthas 
(who by this time, see above, were the lords of Gingee) at Porto 
Novo. Favourable replies were received in February (1081) and 
in April Mr. Robert Freeman, afterwards appointed first Chief 
of Cuddalore,^ was sent to report on the ports and places avail- 
able in those parts. He was commissioned to treat with the 
subadar on the matter and carried with him, as presents, five 
yards of scarlet, a looking-glass and a pecce of ^^andall wood."^ 

In the next year, as a result of this mission, a factory was 
established at Cmhlalore. It was, however, a failure ; and in 
October, “ the subadar of Coonimerro (Kunimedn) having given 
very friendly and advantageous proffers concerning our settle- 
ment in Ids government, the Agent t'tc., liave taken them 
into consideration and considering the great disappointment 
received at Codalour (Cnddalore) and the great charge the 
Honourable Company have been at towards the settlement of 
that factory wliicli is all lost and proved ineffectual! . 

'tis therefore thonglit convenient to order the settlement for a 
factory at Coniinero." The factors set out in the same month 
and in the next received a cowle for Kiinimedu from the Havil- 
dar of Tindivanam. 

In l()8b the necessity of keeping the merchants employed led 
to the re-establishment of the factory at Cnddalore, and at about 
the same time a settlement w^as effected at Porto Novo. In 
August H)87 a cowle was received from the Mardtha Governor 
of Gingee for all three places. 

In 1688 the Chief and Council of Khnimddii proposed to the 
Madras authorities to fortify that place, and some large guns were 
sent them which they mounted. In July of the same year, owing 
to the war-clouds which were gathering in consequence of the 
southward inarch of Aurangzeb (see above), the settlements of 
Cnddalore and Porto Novo were transferred to Khnimddu, which 
was now ‘‘ in the nature of a garrison, having several pieces of 
ordnance and a guard of 50 Souldiers." 

^ (1th January 1681. 

- See the list of Chiefs, etc., on p. 229 below. 

^E.M.C. ,21st April 1381 . See Mr. Pringle’s selections from the Consulta- 
tions, 1G81 (Government Press, Madras). This and the other volumes of that 
series are the authority for several of the extracts here given. 
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In 1690, actuated perliaps by the same fear of hostilities, 
the Madras authorities entered into negotiations with Rama Rdja, 
the Mardtha chief of Gingee, for the purchase of a small fort 
which stood at Devandmpatnam near Cuddalore on the site of the 
existing Fort St. David, and which both tlie Frenoli and the 
Dutch had previously endeavoured to buy. It was reported to 
be “ very strong, double-walled, about 500 feet long and 400 
broad with many buildings and conveniences therein, all of free 
and iron stone, which, *tis said, cost the builder, a rich Gentuo 
merchant named Chinnia Chetti, above 1,00,000 Pagodas ; 
excellently well situated in a plentiful country for cloth trade and 
provisions, near the sea, surrounded with a good river whose barr 
is constantly open and capable of receiving vessels of 100 tons.^’^ 

Rdma Raja raised great objections to parting with the place, 
but at last offered to sell it for two lakhs of chakrams (1,20,000 
pagodas or Rs. 4,20,000), of which 1,50,000 was the price of the 
fort and the remainder was made up of douceurs for sundry sub- 
ordinates. The Englisli replied by offering 40,000 chakrams for 
the fort plm 10,000 for tho officials. In July the subadar of 
Kfinirnedu came to Madras to negotiate the sale on behalf of 
Rdma Rdja and lowered the demand, first to 1,20,000 and later 
to 1,00,000 cBakrams. The Company on their side raised their 
offer to 60,000 ; they knew that it would cost much more tha*n 
this to build an entirely new fort and they feared that if it fell 
into the hands of the Musalinans, who might at any moment 
overrun the whole country, they would have great trouble in 
getting it at all. 

The subadar agreed to take the 60,000 chakrams, but subse- 
quently the President of the Madras Council, Elihu Yale, th<» 
same who had been sent down in 1674 to spy out the land, seems 
to have had a private interview with him and beaten him down 
to 51,500, of which 40,000 were for the fort. 

Rdma Rdja subsequently granted the place under the follow- 
ing ill-spelt and ungrammatical firman, which was evidently 
drafted for his signature by the writers at Madras : — 

Whereas wee, Ram Raja by the Providence of God King of the 
Chengie (Giugee) kingdome and territories, have at the desire of the 
Honorable Elihu Yale Governor and Council of the citty and castle of 

* This passago and one or two more below are quoted from Mr. Garstin. 
Others will be found in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s extracts from the Madras records 
published under the title of Madras iw the Olden Time (Madras, 3861). It has not 
seemed necessary, to oontiiiue to cite the date of the Consultations every time a 
quotation from them is made. 
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CHAP. II. Maddrass and Chinnapatam for. account of the Kight Honorable East 
The English. India Company and from our royal love and friendship to them and 
their nation here oondiscended to soli and grant unto tho said Elihii 
Yale and for account of the said Eight Honorable English East India 
Company upon y‘' just consideration and satisfaction of forty thousand 
Chiickraes paid by our order to our servant Eagojee Pontuloo, which 
I Jieroby acknowledge to have, received, and do for ourselves Heirs 
and successors freely and fully give over the Fort of Tevenepatam 
. (D^vanampatnam) with all its giinns, buildings and necessaryos 

thereunto belonging to bo for ever tho said English Company proper 
and rightfull possession, as also all the ground, woods and rivers 
round tho said Fort within the randome shott of a great gun, to be 
in their sole and free possossioh and government and that the said 
Company or their assignee shall have at any time full power and 
liberty to dispose, alter, build or plant tlie said ground within tho 
same limitts, or to be for the feeding their cattle, makeingof gardens 
or dwellings for their merchants and servants, to he soly under the 
disposuro and order of the said English Company and noo others what- 
soever and tlmt neither tho Diian, Subidars, Avaldars or any other 
Governors or Officers sliall upon any pretence whatever have anything 
to say or doe within tho said Fort or ground thereunto belonging, but 
iliat tho solo Government and possession of the same shall he in 
the said Englisli Company and their Governors &c. so long as the sunn 
and moon endures, to be governed by their own lawes and customos 
bpth civill martial and criminall, and to coyn money either under 
our Eoyal stamp or such other as they shall judge convenient, both 
. in silver or gold and that no stop, imposition, customo or junckan be 

at any time layd or imposed thereon or upon any goods belonging to 
the English Company or their servants that sliall be either bought or 
sold within our country or territoryes, and wee also hereby promise to 
assist and defend you in the quiett and free possession thereof from y« 
French and from all other European nations or other and all this we 
fully and freely grant four ourselves heirs and successors to the said 
English Company aud servants. Given under our Eoyal Signett at 
our Court in Chingie.” 


The *‘ran- 
dome shott.” 


Mr. llatsell was sent down as first Deputy Governor of the 
new possession and, following the precedent set in the naming 
of Fort St. George ftnd in consequence (probably) of the facts 
that the President of the Council was of Welsh stock and that his 
grandfather and his son (who had died at Madras in 1688} were 
both nfimed David, it was called Fort St. David. 

He took with him “ some factors to be of council there, also a 
Lieutenant, two Ensigns, gunner, &c., officers, 100 soldiers, 20 
matrosses, 20 laskars, BO great guns, 100 barrels of powder, 200 
musquets, 100 cartouches, 100 swords, and ammunition, Ac., 
necessary for such a garrison and settlement, and it was resolve^ 
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that the guns, stores and household stuff be removed frojn Coni- 
ineer and the southern factories thither.” For the firing of the 
“ randome shott ” the best brass gun at Madras was also sent, 
and it was pointed out to Mr. Ilatsell that it lyes in the 
gunner’s art to load and fire it to the best advantage.” The 
sliots were fired on the 23rd September 1090, the places where 
they fell were marked, and these were eonnccdcd later by a hedge 
of palms and thorny jdants which served as a kind of fortification 
and is called in the old recoi^ds the bound hedge,” One of the. 
shots fell beyond Cuddalore Old Town, which was accordingly 
included in the purchase. The \v‘llagcs which were within the 
shots are still known as the gundu grdmam or “cannon-ball 
villages,” and the few scattered remains of the hedge (whieh may 
yet be traced from near Bandi]ialaiyam, through the laitlieran Mis- 
sion compound at Semmandalam and onwards to the Ponnaiyar) 
are known as the “ cannon-ball avenue ” or gundu sdlai. 

Towards the end of 11)90 President Yale obtained from tlie 
Zullikar Khan already mentioned, who had by tliat time been 
appointed by the emperor Aurangzeb to bo subadar of the 
Gingee country, a firman confirming the English in this and their 
other factories. 

At the time of the sale of Fort St. David the Dutch owned 
a factory and some buildings at Devamimpatnam and also had 
a lease for three years of the village of Manjakup))am (where the 
Collector's bungalow and office now stand) near by. They 
assisted at the transfer of the fort to the English and in the 
demarcation of the bound-hedge, and advanced no claim to any of 
the land within it. But at the beginning of 1691 they asserted 
a right to Manjakuppam and threatened to turn their factory into 
a fort and mass troops from their other possessions there to 
enforce their pretensions. Madras sent down orders that Fort 
yt. David was not to give way to its “ unreasonable neighbours ” 
nor to attend to their “ quibbles and prevarications ” but to 
lease them Manjakuppam on the same terms as they had obtained 
from the Marathas and if they demurred “ to force them to 
reason, avoyding bloodshed offensively.” The Dutch continued 
^‘unreasonable” and the English accordingly seized Manja- 
kuppam. The Dutch thereupon threatened to recover it as soon 
as some 'expected remforcements had arrived and to pitch their 
flag there and defend it by force of arms. Whereon a Union 
Jack was sent to Fort St. David with orders to plant it in Manja* 
kuppam at once, mount a guard over it and uphold Ht, if necessary^ 
^th the troops* The Dutch seem to have said no more, 
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A mint was established about tliis time in the new possession 
and much correspondence occurred in consequence of the dis- 
coverj that groat frauds had been committed by coining fanams 
below the proper standard. 

In 1691 a curious incident relieved the monotony of the 
daily commercial round. A Dr. Blackwell in the Company’s 
service at Fort St. David obtained from Zulfikar Khan, who was 
still making believe to be besieging Gringee, a firman appointing 
him governor of Porto Novo on the condition that be maintained 
“ one or two hundred horse and as many Europeans as be can 
get.” Blackwell was arrested and admitted the grant, but 
declared that it was quite untrue that, as was suspected, he had 
designs against Fort St= David or Cuddalore. He eventually 
obtained his release on furnishing security, and in 1697 was 
appointed medical ofiicer on tlie west coast of Sumatra, where 
it was to be hoped, the Oovernment remarked with gentle 
sarcasm, he would be serviceable to the improvement of the 
place, particularly by planting and gardening, wherein he is 
experienced and active, and that he will also be careful in his 
medicinal employment.” 

In 1698, after the Musalmans had at last taken Gingec, 
Cuddalore was twice attacked by one of their officers named 
Suliman Khan, with the object, apparently, of reminding the 
English that they had no proper grant for the place from the 
then Musalman aut^rities. lu the first attack a party of the 
Moslems obtained admission to the Cuddalore fort on the 
pretence that they were convoying treasure and required pro- 
tection for the night. In the morning they seized the “ Porto 
Novo gate,” at the southern extremity of the fort, and the 
“ Chidambaram point adjoining, robbed the bazaar (carrying 
off, among other booty, three elephants), but were eventually 
driven out of the town, on the arrival of more troops from Port 
St, David, with some loss. The other attack was also beaten 
off, but the authorities thought it as well to take the hint con- 
veyed by these outrages and applied to theNawab of the Caruaiflo 
for a firman confirming their rights to the fort and its appur- 
tenances. They got one, but it cost them 8,000 pagodas. 

In 1710 trouble arose with 'Sar^p Singh, a Eajput whom 
Zulfikar Khan had appointed as governor of Gingee.^ 4- former 
Deputy Governor of Fort St. David had in some way allowed 
himself to be held responsible that the renters of the Gingee 

1 The nariative'whicli follows Is abridged from the much fuller account in 
Madras in the Olden Time, ii, 152 ff. 
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country paid their dues to tho Governor, and, wlion some of CliAr. 

them decamped with tlie money, Sarup Siufrl, lield tho Company 

resiwnsible and byway of expeditin<r a settlement carried olT 
two. Kuropoan officers from Fort St. David, confined tliein at 
Gingeo and treated them with the greatest barbarity. In 
February 1711 the Knglish attempted to retaliate by kidriap(iing 
some of the chief men of G ingee who hapi>on('d to be, near the 
fort and by burning some fifty of 'the enemy’s villages and de- 
stroying grain of theirs worth fifty or sixty thousand iiagodas. 

Sarhp Singh answered by ’oloclta<liug them. Mr. Rnworth, a 
member of the council of Fort St. George whom we shall meet 
again later, was sent down as Dcp’uty Governor to try and heal 
the breach, but affairs hail already proceeded too far for this 
to be easUy effected and some very spirited fighting oecnrred 
within the limits of the settlement. 

In August occurred an encounter of which thi' officer in 
command. Captain Eoach, wrote the following account 

‘I I was orderod to possess myself of a part of the bounds, whore 
tho enemy were seen to bs tiring very briskly from last night; which 
1 did this morning by break of day. I ordered about 200 peons 
that belonged to tho out-guards to attend me. The coolies began 
to work about the demolishing the walls by 6 in the morning, 
and continued till l‘i at noon; but could not hear of any of the 
enemy’s to be neilr our bounds, only a few peons about a milo o'ff. 

But about 12 o’clock, intolligouce was brought that Muhabat Khdn, 

with all the force of Gingee, was within a milo of onr bounds, upon 
which I dospatehod immediately a peon to the Governor and Council, 
who was not arrived in two hours. In the intenin, before 1 hail any 
relief from tho rest of the bounds, they attacked mo with about 400 
horses and 1,000 foot. It was a groat misfortune to mo their attack- 
ing the party Captain Coventry had the command of, and Eiisign 
Somervile ; the latter proved such a coward, that ho was the oooasion 
of the ruin of the wdiolo party, in showing them an examido by run- 
ning away first, which cost him his life, and abundance more of the 
same party. But I must do Captain Coventry that justice, that he. 
behaved himself extraordinarily woU, and would have made a very 
good officer, if, please God he had lived. He received several wound^ 
before he dropt. I had my horse shot under me, and was charged 
several times by the whole party of horse upon both flanks and rear, 
and kept them in ploy tiU they were glad to leave mo master of the 
field with less than forty men. There was not one of the 200 peons 
I carried with me, would stand, neither officers, nor peons; hut when , 
the horse charged me, they presently ran away. If they had but 
stood by me, I would have mounted as many horses of the enemies as 
would have made a good troop for the Company. For there was not 
less than seventy or eighty of them running about the field, without 
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ridfirs. tlioir inastera being dismounted. We compute that th^ enemy 
could have lost not less than HO or 150 men killed and wounded, 
beRides liorses. 1 have buried the dead all in the field of battle, 
exct^pfcing Captain Coventry and Ensign Soinervile whom I sent to the 
fort. I leave any impartial person to judge what the loss of the 
enemy must be, when they were at the push of the pike for two hours 
together, and applied with our bullets and swan shot as fast as 
])osHibly we could. This is the true narrative of what happened.” 

In Jaiiuary 1712 another desperate fight occurred in one of 
the enemy’s entrenchments at Krimambdkkam, a place about 
half way between Fort St. David and Pondichorry : — 

“ Mr. Haworth being advised that a party of about three hundred 
Moorish foot detached from their entrenchment at Crimumbaukuni, 
used in their rounds to x)ass between Coniquile ' and our hedge, 
ordered Captain Courtne}'^ and Captain Howson, w ith sixty Grenadiers, 
to lay ambuseade for them' on the 19th in a place that was thought the 
most conveuiont, and, if possible, cut them off. Accordingly at nine 
they went to the place appointed, where they waited till one o’clock, 
when, perceiving none of the enemy appeared, they marched directly 
to their entrenchment, which was immediately alarmed, about forty 
of thorn being without tlio door, who repairing in with a great deal of 
precipitation on their ai)proach, excluded about twenty-two of tlieir 
comrades. All whi(?h W'ore immediately put to the sword, and then 
they (Captains Coiirtmy and Howson) ordered Serjeant Aulin, wdth 
tW'O file of men, to mount the wall on the opposite side, which he did 
with a great deal of bravery and forced them to retreat where the two 
Captains were with the main body of the party, who immediately upon 
it ordered forty Grenadoes to be flung in, which did wmnderful execution. 
And while they wore in this consternation, the Grenadoes flying in 
pieces amongst them, and the Serjeant on the other side firing upon 
them with swan shot, they forced oj^en the door and entered sword in 
hand, where they mot»with a good stout repulse. But the execution 
done upon them before had so disspirited them, that in the end every 
man began to shift for himself ; some making for the door, and others 
flinging tliemselves over the wall inhj the ditch, in order to make their 
escape ; till, w hat w’ith those tliat got away and those that fell, they 
liad in a short timo free possession of the jilaco without any molesta- 
tion ; when they had an opportunity to view the slain which amounted 
to more than one hundred. Besides which they saw the ground was 
all strewed with pieces of skulls, liands, and logs, w'hich to he sure 
wais the effect of the Grenadoe shells.” 

The long years of peace which had preceded this struggle 
seem to have greatly undermined the discipline of the troops in 
Fort St. David. The records^ show that in 1711 a drunken 

^ Kanyakovil. 

‘ For details, sqq Madras in the Olden Time, ii, 156-'60, 171-76, 
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Dutchman murderod a Sergeant of .the garrison and that a Lieu- chap. il. 
tenant and an Ensign were found intoxicated and incapable wliile The Eng 1.1*11. 
on guard at Cuddalorc at a time of iinmineiit danger. Tlie con- 
sultations on the subject declared that “ the militaiy in general 
under this Presidency are, l»y slack discipline for the past two 
years, become so intolerably sottisli and disorderly that it is liigli 
time a reformation should be made for the security of our settle- 
ments and said that it was “ well known that Mr. Eariner when 
Deputy Governor of Fort St. David durst not go out of the fort 
for fear the guard should shoot liim as ]ie passed the gate.” On 
another occ^^n two of the officers drew their svvoi’ds upon one 
another unseemly manneV in public, and after they liad 

been parte^oy the guard, the aggressor continued to abuse the 
other in “ very scurrilous language, calling him ‘ skipkennel,’ 

‘ sorry fellow/ ‘ just come from waiting at table^ ; anci treated 
liiin with abundance of such like insufferable expressions.” We 
shall see directly that the discipline among the civil officials was ^ 
every bit as slack as among their military comrades. 

Meanwhile negotiations with Sarhp Singh were proceeding, tho trouble 
A petition was sent to Znlfikar Khan reminding him that it settled, 
was he who had granted the settlement and urging that he 
ought therefore to see that the English, “ a small handful of 
people’^ whose “business is trade,” were not molested by his 
subordinates ; but no answer was received. The authorities at 
Madras, reflecting that “ it is never too late to repent of wrong 
measures and now we must make the best of a bad riiarkot,” at 
length agreed to the payment of cojiipensntion for the damage 
done to Sarfip Singh’s possessions and a settlement was eventu- 
ally effected in April 1712 through the mediation of the French 
at Pondicherry. 

Towards the close of 1713 the Mr. Eaworth who had been sent Raworth’a 
down as Deputy Governor to try and end the quarrel with Sarup rebellion, 
Siugh openly rebelled against the President and Council at 
Madras. 

He had been charged with entirely neglecting and despising 
the method established for carrying on the Company’s mercantile 
affairs, with assuming an' unwarranted independence, with neg- 
lecting the consultations, passing the accounts fictitiously aild 
irregularly, promoting and commissioning officers of the garrison 
without authority, unauthorisedly increasing the pay of his 
subordinates, using the Company’s merchants very barbarously and 
committing numerous other irregularities, and had been suspended 
and ordered to hand over his post to Mr. fienry Davenport, 
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CHAP. ir. Wlion, however, this latter officer arrived at Port St. David to 
TmkEnolisk. take over charge all the outworks were alarmed with the usual 
signals for enemies,’^ and when he reached the gate he was 
denied entrance by shutting it upon him, and’the officer’s declaring 
lie had an order not to let him in.” lie then went to “the 
Garden ” (the Company’s pleasure garden, which apparently — see 
p. 807 — lay near the Collector’s present residence), but the Ensign 
on guard there “ sent word that he would obey no orders but 
Mr. Raworth’sand that if he (Davenport) otferedto come into the 
Garden with any peons or soldiers he would fire upon him. Upon 
which, finding the whole garrison debaucherl duty 

(except old Captain fliigonin ^ and some othem^pne officers 
which were confined beforehand), he was forced to retire out of the 
bounds to a choultry about five miles distance, for the security of 
his life and the treasure he had with him; Mr. Raworth having 
given out several unaccountable orders to several of the officers, 
and publicly tlireatened to cut him off.” fie wrote to Madras 
reporting the affair aud stated that “ by the promotion of several 
officers and .increasing their pay, Mr. Rawortfi has the majority 
entirely at com m and a nd openly declares he will stick at nothing to 
be revenged,” but that the garrison had received no pay for two 
months and would join the side of law and order if only they had 
a.rallying-point. The Madras authorities accordingly resolved 
“ that a party of sixty cliosen men be forthwith sent away to be 
landed at Poudichdrry for a guard for Mr. Davenport and the 
others against auy sudden attempt of the desperadoes, and that a 
protest bo drawn up against Mr. Raworth for his unwarrantable 
way of proceeding.” 

In the course of the next week several of the garrison went 
over to Davenport’s side, but when he wbnt again to the Garden 
to try and get the men there to join him he “ was saluted with a 
twenty-four pounder that fell within twenty yards of ” him. The 
rest of the outworks, and also Cuddalore,- were ^ deserted ; and 
Davenport took possession of the latter town, being on the way, 
however, “again saluted with a twenty-four pounder, which fell 
among them but by God’s good providence did no harm.” The 
Madras authorities sent down two gentlemen (one a chaplain) 
“ with proper instructions to persuade Mr. Raworth to reason, by- 
representing the ill consequences that are likely to attend his rash 

* Doubtless the .Tames Hugonin who was buried in the cemetery in Vannira* 
palaiyam, not far from Fort St. David, in 1718 and w'hose tombstone there shows 
that he was 02 at the time of his death. Ho was a Swiss who was Gunner of 
Fort St. David, 
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way of proceeding,” but nieanwliile “ Mr. llawortb sent a party CHAP. II. 

of liorse to beat the men out of Condapah Oioultry (where TiiE KxOL isii. 

Davenport had taken refuge) who dismounted and summoned 

them within to surrender ; whicii being refused they fired upon 

them and threw in several Granadoes, Avhioh wounded some of 

the men and killed one outright. The Serjeant that commanded 

ininiediately fired a field piece with partridge shot, which killed 

two and wounded three more of the attackers. U]H)n which the 

rest fled, leaving five of their liorses behind them .... Mr. 

Haworth, just before the attack was made, fired tivree great shots 
at the choultry from Tevanapatnaiji, which fell very near them.” 

Tl le two peace-makers at length arrived, to whom Mr. Raworth 
very briefly answered that jvrovided the Governor would come 
in person, lie would immediately resign, upon condition that 
tliose wlio have been faithful to him (as he calls it) should be 
treated with superior respect to sue!) as deserted.” Seeing no 
other way out of the difficulty, the Governor actually set out for 
Fort St, David by land. His departure did not stop hostilities, 
for Raworth fired six shots in one day into Cuddalore and also 
three shots at a sloop which was taking provisions thither, and 
when the Governor at length arrived at the Garden his rebellious 
subordinate fired a fourteen pounder at him. He apologised for 
this afterwards, declaring that “ a drunken Dutchman fired the 
gun, between sleeping and waking, that happened to be pointed 
that way,” but when the Governor *and his following went into 
Devandmpatnam village they were briskly entertained from the 
batteries with all the guns they cOuld bring to bear, besides their 
small shot, in the reach of which they happened to be ; but by 
Good Providence no mischief was done.” 

Eventually the Governor was glad enough to tacitly agree to 
Raworth’s going to Pondicherry, from the authorities of which 
place he had obtained a promise of protection. He soon after 
left for Europe and he died in Paris just as the Directors of his 
Company were preparing to prosecute him in England. So ended 
this extraordinary affair.^ The Directors gave the Governor, 

Mr. Harrison, a sword with a gold hilt set with emeralds and a 
belt “ as a lasting token of our remembrance of his prudent and 
successful conduct.” 

In 1 740 the Mardthas swept through the Carnatic, pillaging Tho MaiAiht 
and burning? They plundered Porto Novo (see the account of JJ^***”’ 
that place on p. 279 below) and a considerable body of them 
appeared close outside the Cuddalore bounds. The next year they 

^ Further details of it will be found in Madras tn ths Olden TimSt ii, 196-212, 

7 
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entered the hounds and carried off some little loot from Manja- 
kuppam and Vanndrapdlaiyam, notwithstanding a cannonade from 
the fort. 

In 1744 war broke out in Europe between England and 
France over the matter of the Austrian Succession. Up to this 
date the forces of the two nations in India had traded side by- 
side without rupture, but now they entered upon a life and death 
struggle. The great Dupleix was Governor of Pondicherry and 
this town was the strongest place on the Coromandel Coast. 

In 1745 an English fleet under Commodore Barnet appeared 
in Indian waters and began to harass the French merchantmen. 
France retaliated by sending a fleet under De Labourdonnais. 
Commodore Barnet had meanwhile died (in April 1746) at Port 
St. David ^ and Commodore Peyton had taken his place. The 
two fleets met on two occasions witli no decisive result and then 
Peyton pleaded a leaky flagship as a reason for sailing away to 
Bengal. During his absence, Labourdonnais attacked Madras, 
which yielded almost without a blow, and the Governor and his 
council were carried off to Pondicherry. Fort St. David then 
became the capital of the English possessions on the Coromandel 
Coast and entered upon the jnost eventful period of its existence. 

. Among the Englishmen who had fled to it when Madras was 
taken was Eobert Clive, then a writer in the Company’s service 
and afterwards the famous. Lord Clive. Malcolm, in his Life^ 
says that he escaped disguised as a native. H e took part in all 
the fighting which followed and is now to be narrated ; was 
given his first commission at Fort St. David in 1747 ; was present 
at the siege of Pondicherry in 1748 (see below), where he distin- 
guished himself in the trenches j was given a brevet as Captain 
in 1751 and in 1756 was appointed as the first Deputy Governor 
of Fort St. David. He acted as such for two months in that year * 
and was then sent to Bengal to avenge the massacre of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. 

Several anecdotes are told of him while he was in the fort. 
Soon after his arrival he and some others lost money at cards to 
two officers who were proved to have cheated during the game. 
Clive declined to pay and was called out by one of them in 
consequence. They met without seconds ; Clive fired and missed ; 
his antagonist then came right up to him and, holding his pistol 

' He is said to have been buried in the graveyard at Yannirapilaiyam 
already mentioned, but no tombstone to him survives. 

• The records show that ho took over oharge on the 28rd June 1766 and 
handed over to Mr. Wynoh on the 22nd August of the same year, 
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close to liis head, told him to beg for his life. Clive did so, and 
the other then told him to recant his charges about the cheating. 
This Clive refused to do, replying, according to Malcolm, “ Fire 
and be d — d ; I said you cheated ; I say so stiH ; and I will never 
pay you/^ His antagonist was dumbfounded at his coolness, 
declared he must be mad, and threw away the pistol. Browning’s 
poem on the incident — “ one of the two best stories in poetry, 
told in the best manner of story-telling,” as it has been described 
— is well known. 

Another tale appears in the oflficial record.s of the time : — 

In 1749, the Military Chaplain at Fort St. David was a 
Mr. Fordyce, who seems to liave been of a calumnious and 
quarrelsome disposition. He spoke of Clive, then an Ensign, in 
the most insulting manner on more than one occasion, saying 
that he was a scoundrel and a coward, that he had shaken his 
cane over him and would break every bone in his skin. These 
insults were reported to Clive by two of his friends, and when he 
next met the reverend gentleman in Cuddalore he took him to 
task for his behaviour “ which he told him was so injurious he 
could bear it no longer, and thereupon struck him two or three 
times with his cane, which at last Mr. Fordyce returned and then 
closed in with him,” but they were presently parted by a gentle- 
man who happened to be by. Mr. Fordyce complained to tire 
G-overnor, and Clive, hearing of this, asked for an enquiry. Mr. 
Fordyce was accordingly summoned to appear, but at first 
excused himself on the ground that he had no intention of com- 
plaining of the matter. Finally he appeared and entered a formal 
protest against the case being heard in India, and, on being 
asked if he disputed the authority of the Governor in Council, 
rudely replied that he would answer no questions and abruptly 
left the Council room. The Council at once dismissed him from 
the service for insolent behaviour and disputing the authority of 
the Government. 

Fort St. David cannot be said to have been at this time a 
place of strength. In 1716, indeed, the Directors had ordered 
the Madras Government to consider the desirability of demolishing 
it altogether and strengthening Cuddalore Old Town instead. 
The records ^ show that in 1726 sanction was received from the 
Directors to erect a bastion on its eastern face; that in 1739 a 
powder-magazine was ordered to be built on the*^ island lying 
between the Fort and Cuddalore Old Town ; that in 1740, on the 

' The partioulwfl which follow are some of them taken from Mr. aarstin's 
ManwU, 
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invasion of the Mardthas above referred to, some repairs were 
effected to the defences, which seem to have been in a ruinous 
condition; and that in 1745, after tlie outbreak of the war with 
the French, improvements were made to the place which enabled 
the Oovornment to report to the Directors (the words are clearly 
faint praise) that it had been rendered infinitely more secure 
Hian it was.’ ^ 

Among these last alterations were the reconstruction of 
tlie south-west bastion, which had been carried away by a flood 
in the river, the continuation of the ditch (apparently on the 
west side) and the building of ft fausscbray. The Madras records 
on Die subject are, however, so dilapidated as to be almost 
unintelligible, and, excejd the small map of the place and its 
surroundings in Orme’s work, there is apparently no plan extant 
of the fort as it was in those days. Cuddalore Old Town, which 
covered mu oh the same extent as it does to-day, was also weak. 
Along the backwater, it had no defences at all. At the north-east 
corner, whore the railway coal-yard now is, was a small redoubt. 
From tliis up to whore the Stuart Bridge now stands, ran a weak 
wall (apparently only a brick and a half thick) which at that point 
turned south, ran parallel to the backwater for some distance, 
and then bent east again to join the backwater at the place where 
tile salt-pans now begin. This wall was provided with bastions 
of a kind. It had Ijocn apparently built in accordance with the 
recommendations of Messrs. Hugonin and Way, made in 1717. 
On the west side of the fort were two gates — the Brahmans’ gate 
and the Chidambaram gate — and on the south a third, the Porto 
Novo gate. 

Having captured Madras, then, Dupleix set himself to sweep 
the EnglisJi from the coast by taking their only remaining refuge, 
Fort St. David. “On acheveroit de les miner enti^rement a 
cette C6te,” he wrote, “ en se rendant inaitre de Goudelour d 
operation qui pent se faire en trois jours.” He had quarrelled with 
Labourdonnais and the latter had sailed away with the fleet, but 
he still had numerous land forces. His first attempt on the place 
was made in December 1746. He liad wished to entrust the 
command of it to Paradis, a Swiss wlio had greatly distinguished 
himself in tlie operations before Madras, but the more senior 
officers protested with such effect against their supersession that 
he gave it to M. Bury, “ an incapable octogenarian.” Orme 

’ ‘Goudelour’ in the French records comprises Cuddalore »ud Fort St. 
David. 
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gives the following account of the fate which overtook this 
venture : — 

“ In the night of tlie 6th December the French army sot out from 
Ariancopang,^ and arrived next morning, by break of day, at the 
river Paniiar (Ponnaiyar), which runs into the sea about a mile and a 
half to the north of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Europeans, of wliich 50 wore cavalry : they had one 
or two companies of Caff re slaves, natives of Madagascar and of the 
eastern coast of Africa which had boon disciplined and brought into 
India by Mr. do Labourdonnais. Their artillery consisted of six 
fiold-piecoH and as many mortars. 

“The garrison of Fort St. David, ^with the addition of the officers 
and soldiers who had made their escape from hiadras, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans and Topasses. These were intended to 
defend the Fort, and as the Nabob’s ^ behaviour when Madras was 
attacked by De Labourdonnais, had caused tho English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 peons for the defence of 
Ciiddalore and the Company’s territory, and distributed 800 or 900 
muskets among them. At this time tho English had not adopted 
the idea of training tho Indian natives in the European discipline, 
notwitlistanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of sepoys at Pondicherry. 

“ The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the 
Company’s territory without any other opposition than tho fire of some 
of the peons who galled them a Jittlo from beliind thickets and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the onoiny’s field-pieces. 
At the distance of a mile and a half to tho north-west of Fort St. David 
was a country house appointed for tho residency of the Governor,” 
behind which to the north, was a large garden inclosed with a bricli 
wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with buildings on each 
side of it. The ford where tho French had passed the river was about 
a quarter of a mile from tho garden, in which some peons wore 
stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix having 
received intelligence that the Nabob had sent no more than 1,600 men 
to the assistance of the English, had instructed Mr. Bury to march 
through the Company’s territory, and assault the town of Ciiddalore. 
The French, having met with no other resistance than from tho 
irregular skirmishes of the peons, suspected no other attacks, and from 
this confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve miles, 
wore permitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the garden, 

’ Ariankuppam, an outwork about throe miles south of Pondicherry ; after- 
wards famous in history. 

^ I.e., the Nabob of Avcot. 

® The Collector’s "present residence, built in 1732-a.'l (see tl»e account of 
Cuddalorc on page 308) and known in tho old records as the Garden House.’* 
The garden attached to it. (which lay east, not north as Orme says) ran up 
to tho far side of the tank at tho back of th^^esent District Court. 
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to lay down their arms, and tho oificere neglected to station guards, or 
to take the usual precautions which are generally thought indispensa- 
ble against a sur|)riKe. In a few^ minutes the whole army had quitted 
tlioir ar?iis and every man was sti'aggling according to his own in- 
ch’ nation : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some were 
cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to .sleep ; the 
coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, carts aud oxen laden 
with the haggago, discliargod it promiscuously in the court before the 
gardeii-houfee and then dispersed. Huch was tho general disorder, 
wlicn a large l)o*ly of forces, liorse and foot, were discovered approach- 
ing ill good order from the we.stward. These were the Nabob’s army, 
consisting of 0,000 horse and 3,000 foot, under the command of his 
sons, wdio having iinitod the forces they separately commanded, had 
arrived the })receding day on the plain of Cliimundelum, ^ four miles 
to tlie west of Fort St. David. 

‘‘Every man riin to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented 
them from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, 
the walls of which secured them from the attack of cavalry ; but 
imagining that their safety consist<;d in rocrossing tho river before 
they sliould lie attacked, they harried out of the garden into the open 
plain, all excepting the artillery, in much disorder. Tlio enemy came 
np before they iv'ached tho river. Tho peons of the Nabob’s army, 
joined by tlioso belonging to the English, intermixed with the cavalry, 
and kept up a constant but irregular fire, w bilst the cavalry advanced 
swQrd in hand in various onsets; but they were always repulsed by the 
fire of the artillery. 

“ Ah soon as the Fiench troops bad gained tlie bank, they plunged 
into tlio river where tho wafer was four feet deep ; and many flung away 
their arms before they roaohed the other side; but the artillery con- 
timu'd to preserve their courage, and saved the field-pieces, transport- 
ing them over the river one after the other, and turning them again 
upon the enemy as soon as they were landed on the opposite bank. 
The English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arrival of the 
Nabob’s army at Chimundolum, and the whole garrison, excepting 
60 Topasses, sullied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing but did not come up in time to assist in interrupting their 
passage over the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob’s army to 
accompany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not 
overtake them until they had marched six miles on the other side of 
the river. By this lime the French troops had recovered ^om their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was thought not 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Ariancopang, 
where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in motion, 
with very little respite, for 21 hours. On a review of the state of their 
army, it was found that 120 of their F]uropeaus had been wounded, and 

S^Pbaudalam. 
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12 killed. They had left behind them at the garden all the baggage CHAP. II. 
which was come np before the Moors appeared. The English, on their Strugglk 
return from the pursuit, found several chests of mnsquots and other 
military stores ; but a body of the Nabob’s cavalry had plundered all 
the rest of the baggage as soon as the French had qiiitted the garden,” 

It may be mentioned that in Labourdonnais’ Memoirs ' a 
somewhat different account of the affair is given on the authority 
of a French officer of artillery who was present. This makes no 
mention of the pding of arms in the Garden described by Orme, 
but says that the fight began as soon as the French approached 
that spot. It also states that tlier^ was a battery of six guns in 
the Garden which the French tried unsuccessfully to capture. It 
admits that the whole affair was mismanaged, says that the French 
rushed to the river more like a troop of ducks than disciplined 
troops, and declares' that had only the English pursuit been more 
prompt the force must have been cut to pieces. The retreat, it 
says, was made along the seashore, so that the sea covered the 
French right flank, but the rear and left were continually engaged 
with the pursuing English, who followed and fired upon them, 
and with the Musalman cavalry, which hovered about them. 

Dupleix made another attack upon the place at the end of the 
same month (December 1748).^ This time he tried to surprise 
Cuddalore from the sea. He embarked 500 men in niasula boats 
and ordered them to attack the undefended side of the place, 
that which faced the backwater, at daybreak. But hardly were 
the boats through the surf than a storm ^rose which obliged them 
to put back, and they returned, as Labourdonnais' Memoirs put 
it, “ fatigues comme des chiens de chasse et mouilles comme des 
canards.” 

On the 2nd March of the next year a third attempt upon this 
last refuge of the English was made. The Nawab, thinking that 
the English cause was hopeless, had transferred his assistance to 
the French ; the English fleet was away in Bengal ; and the 
French officers had been induced to allow Paradis to take the 
command. Success seemed certain. The French reached the 
bank of the Ponnaiydr without incident and there found the 
English drawn up to receive them. A cannonade followed which 
lasted all that day and then some of the French crossed the river 
higher up, out of range of the guns, and the English withdrew 
into Fort St. David. In the evening, Paradis crossed the rest of 

^ Fftris, 1750 ; the aoeount written in the Bastille m hie defence to the 
chargee brought against him Dnpleix. * 

* Orme. Malleson eays the date was January lOtb, 1747« 
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liis men and took possession " of the same Garden House from 
Avhich M. Hury had been driven a few months before. The 
next flay ho prepared to advance, but at tliis very moment the fleet 
from Bent^^al, the arrival of which bad long been dreaded by the 
French, was suddenly seen ai)proaching and the French realised 
that their attempt was hopeless and hurried back to Pondicherry^. 

The fourth and last attack was made in June 1748. Dupleix 
took advantage of the fact that tlie English fleet was away at 
Madras. Orme’s account of the affair is as follows : — 

‘'Eight hundred Europeans, with 1,000 sepoys, marclied from 
Po 7 idicherry, iiiul making a circfi.it inland, arrived on the 17th of June 
in the morning witlim tliiee miles of Cuddalore, at tlio hills of Banda- 
polarii.' Here tliey halted during the day. and intended at night to 
attack Cuddalore hy surprise. 

“ Major Lawrence,’' receiving intelligeiicfi of this design, ordered 
the garrison to miirth and the cannon to bo removed to ‘Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the Frencli believe that he did 
not tliink the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the cannon, 
were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary to prevent 
the ofiemy from receiving iiitelligenco of their return. The stratagem 
succeeded. At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, 
M-hicli they no sooner began to ai)ply to the walls than they received 
tlie lire of all the musketry ramparts, togetlior with that of four or 
five pieces of camion loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected resist- 
ance struck the whole bmly, officers as well as soldiers, with a panic. 
INlost of the men flung awny their arms without firing a shot; but the 
precipitation in thoir flight prevented the English fire from doing 
much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit them when 
arrived at the place of their encampment j for, expecting to ho fol- 
lowed, they marclied on without halting until tliey came to the bounds 
of Pondiclierry.” 

So ended the first attempts of Dupleix to drive the remnants 
of the Englisli Company into the sea. 

Tory shortly afterwards the tables wore completely turned 
and the French became the attacked instead of the attackers. 
The fleet of Admiral Boscawen, the strongest foreign armament 
wliich had ever appeared in Indian waters, arrived at Port St. 
David and tlie English set to work at once to besiege Pondi- 
cherry. Tlie complete failure which attended the enterprise is 
described in Chapter XVI below. 

^ Mount Capper, 

» Stringer La^vTence, afterwards so famons. had arrived from England in 
January 1747 commissioned to command all the Company’s troops in India. 
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Immediately afterwards however (October, 1748) intelligence 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle between the French and English 
reached India, and in accordance with its provisions Madras 
was handed back to the Company — though in such a bad state 
that Fort St. David continued to be the seat of Government 
until 1752 — and the relative positions of the two combatants in 
India became much the same as they had been before the war 
broke out. 

The peace thus forced upon them prevented either from 
attacking the possessions of the otl^er and left both with far more 
troops than they required for the protection of their settlements 
from any other foes. Native politics in the Carnatic were, how- 
ever, in a very troublous state and the opposing parties there wore 
glad enough to hire and pay for the troops of the two European 
rivals ; it thus came jibout tliat the struggle between the French 
and the English proceeded without any real interruption under the 
guise of a war between native potentates for the control of the 
south of India. 

It is necessary to explain shortly who these potentates were 
and how they came to be at loggerheads. Without a clear 
understanding of thei^relative positions the events of the struggle 
are unintelligible. 

It will be remembered (see p. 37 above) that when Aurangzeb 
conquered the south he appointed a Subadar of the Deccan ” to 
rule the country and, subordinate to that officer, a “ Nawab of 
Arcot to be in charge of that portion of it with which we are now 
concerned. The Subadar soon afterwards made himself practi- 
cally independent of the emperor at Delhi and assumed the right 
to appoint his own Nawabs of Arcot. It was in connection with 
the succession to these two offices that the troubles arose in which 
the French nnd English took up opposite sides. 

In 1748 the then Suba'^ar of the Deccan died, and the succes- 
sion was claimed both by his son, Nazir Jang, and by his grandson, 
MuzafFar Jang. The latter, being too weak to press his claims 
without assistance, secured a promise of help frotn one Chanda 
Sahib, a man of much ability, on the condition that if he was 
successful and obtained the Subadarship of the Deccan he would 
appoint Chanda Sahib as Nawab of Arcot— a post which had 
formerly belonged to the latter’s family and to which he was most 
anxious to succeed. These two conspirators further invoked and 
obtained the aid of Dupleix, • 
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Jang assumed the title of Subadar of the Deccan and made 
Chanda Sahib Nawab of Arcot as he had promised. The two 
conspirators showered rewards upon the French for the help they 
had given to bring about this result, and Dupleix became supreme 
in their councils and the holder of a position which gave him the 
greatest advantage over his English rivals. 

The latter were forced to espouse the cause of Muhammad Ali 
(the son of the Nawab who had been slain at Ambur) and of 
Nazir Jang above mentioned; neither of whom seemed then 
to possess any chance of success. They sent troops to the aid 
of both. 
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Bat the fortune of war su(hlenly changed. Nazir .fang 
appeared at Valudavhr, near Pondicherry, and with Lawrence’s 
help defeated Muzaffar Jang and the French (whose officers 
unexpectedly mutinied); put the former in irons; declared 
himself Subadar. of the Deccan in his place; and appointed 
the English protege, Mnhainmad Ali, Nawah of Arcot. For the 
time, English influence suddenly occupied the pogition held the 
moment before by Fren(di counsels. * 

Dnpleix, however, was by no means disheartened. He took 
the fortified templn at Tirnvadi near Panrnti,' and when 
Mnhaminad Ali marched to avenge the loss drove him back to 
Arcot. Bnssy, his best officer, captart>d, in the brilliant fashion 
descrihed in the account of the phvoe on p. 353 below, the almost 
iminegnable fortress of Glingoc— incomparably the strongest 
place in the district and perhaps in the whole of the Carnatic— and, 
when Nazir Jang marched south to recover it, the French— aided 
by treason among their opponent’s forces— defeated and slew fiim 
at a battle which took place in the North Arcot district about 
sixteen miles from Qingee. Muzaffar Jang became once more 
the Subadar of the Deccan and Chanda Sahib again his Nawab of 
Arcot. The cause of the French seemed once more triumphant 
and Muhammad Ah, the one and only man whom the English could 
put forward in opi^sition to them, fled to Trichinopoly and shut 
himself np withm its walls. It is true that Muzaffar Jang was 
assassinated almost immediately afterwards, but Bussy who was 
on the spot with a French force, at once secured the appointment 
in his stead of another French protegd, SalSbat Jang; French 


‘ See the aoeount of this on p. 819 below. 
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inHuence was little the worse for ‘the incident; and Dnpleix set 
himself to reduce Trichinopoly and thus remove the one remain- 
ing obstacle to French domination in the South. 

The matters whicli followed — the blunders of the French 
officers before Trichinopoly in the long and eventful siege of that 
place ; the brilliant diversion (^aused by Clive in carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country and taking and holding Arcot while 
its owner was with the blockading force at Trichinopoly ; his 
subsequent conquests in other parts of the country; the 
capture and death of Chanda Sahib in 1752 — all those matters 
belong rather to the history of adjoining districts than to 
the chronicles of South Arcot. It is sufficient to note that 
Trichinopoly, though more than- once on the point of falling, 
managed always just to survive and that the honours of the 
operations were divided ; and it should be mentioned that the 
successes of the English were largely due to the strength of 
purpose of Thomas Saunders, Q-overnor of Fort St. David in 
1750 in succession to the irresolute Charles Floyer, whose 
services are less remembered than they deserve to be. 

But though the chief interest (centred in the operations 
before Trichinopoly, there were in the meanwhile several minor 
engagements in South Arcot which are worthy of record. 

In 1752 Fort St. David ceased to be the seat of the Madras 
English Government, which was transferred to Madras. One of 
the reasons for the change was that the bar of the river had become 
greatly choked with sand and communication with the sea was 
open only for about a third of the year. ‘ 

Soon afterwards the Madras authorities resolved, in spite 
of the protests of Lawrence, to attempt to capture Gingee for 
Muhammad Ali. The disastrous result of the expedition is 
referred to in the account of the place on p. 354 below. 

Encouraged by the success of the force which had defeated 
the English attempt upoh the great fortress, Dupleix strengthened 
it on its return with all the men he could put into the held, and 
it proceeded to take up a threatening position to the north of 
Fort St. David , close to the English bound hedge. The English 

' Judging from a contemporary letter from an. oHicer of ai'tillery quoted in the 
^emir of Captain Dalttm (London, 1886), the place was not a popular cantonment* 
This document declares it to be “ as d— d a place as evhr men were troop’d inj 
black women instead of white j boiled Hice instead of Bread ; and the Punch 
Houses such cut-throats that a man need have the Indies to pay their bills . . 

• . . We hare been forced to content ourtelres with 'a Drink made* of 
Toddy ; 8 Liquor which would not go down with yon at Woolwich^*’ 
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OHAP. II. concentrated some troops at Semmandalam, a redoubt in the 
Strcgglr bound hedge which must have been somewhere near the site now 
^Frknc”* occupied by the buildings of the Imtheran Mission, and waited 
for reinforcements which were expected from Madras. Lawrence 
arrived with a part of these on August 1752 and took command 
of the force. Hearing of his arrival, the l^Vench retreated to 
Ball fir and thence, finding themselves followed, to a position 
between their own bound hedge and Villhinhr. 'J'heir outpost at 
the latter ]ilace being taken, they retired still further, within the 
walls of Pondicherry, and thither, as the two nations were nomi- 
nally at jieace, Lawrence could not follow them. 'I o draw them 
out, he ]ireto ruled to retreat foBahiir; and they followed and 
encamped within two miles of him. In the fight which occurred 
the next morning, Lawrence was entirely successful. The officer 
commanding the French (M. Ker jean, a nephew of Dnpleix) and 
thirteen of his brother officers and 100 men were made prisoners, 
and many more were killed ; all the French guns, ammunition 
and stores were captured; and the result of the engagement 
ehecked the resolution which the troops of Mysore had just taken 
of openly declaring against the English. 

Early in 1/53 occurred the fighting round ^Jiruvadi (men- 
tioned in the account of that place on p. 320 below) which ended, 
on the withdrawal of Lawrence to more pressing necessities at 
Triohinopoly, in the capture of that place. 

A small reverse was also exjierienced at .Fort St. David. 
In the middle of February, a detachment of the Marathas, who 
had been for sometime pillaging the country, appeared, as Orme 
describes it, 

‘‘ fionrishing their sal)res and carracolling within musket-shot of 
Chimiindelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David ; 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a brave' but 
blundering iiuni, thinking this an opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self and of getting promotion, marched into the plain with his whole 
force, 25 Europeans and .50 .sepoys. The enemy retreated, until the 
party .was advanced half a mile from the redoubt; when they turned 
on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an instant. The 
serjeant, not doubtijig that the first fire would disperse them, gave it in 
a general volly, which did some execution ; but before the troops could 
load again tlio JNIorattoes charged them impetuously sword in hand, 
broke the rank, and every horseman singling out a particular man, out 
them all to pieces.” * 

August 1 /o 1 Dupleix was recalled, almost without warning, 
Directors to Europe. They were weary of the war, and a 
party among them had long been intriguing for the ruin of the 
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man who was maintaining so strenuously the honour of their CHAP, ll, 
nation throughout its operations. His successor armnged with STRuoaLK 
the English a cessation of hostilities for eighteen months, and this 
armistice was proclaimed througliout the country . 

In 1756 war broke out again, between France and. illngland, The struggle 
and the French, realising the mistake they had made in recalling ronewed, 
and 7’uining Dupleix, resolved to send out a strong force to take 
up the work which he had begun and to bring it to comjiletion by 
driving the English from India and destroying all their posses- 
sions. To this end they despatched a Heet under tlie charge of 
M. 1)’ Ache and some 2,000 men ^commanded by Count Lally. 

The latter was an officer with a great military reputation, an 
Irishman, and the son of a Sir Gerard OMjally who had entered 
the service of Louis XIV. With him came Count D’Estaign 
and other officers of good birth. He reached Pondicherry in 
April 1758. 

Meanwhile the French had already begun hostilities. 
I)’Auteuil,who had been one of Dupleix’ most brilliant officers but 
was now gouty and rather useless, had captured Elavanashr in the 
manner described in the account of that place on p. 871' and later, 
when the first detachment of Lally’s force appeared, Tiruvannd- 
malai and other forts thereabouts were taken, and Tiydga Drug 
(see p. 341) was threatened. But the available French com- 
manders were of indifferent merit and it was not until Lally landed 
that anything decisive was effected. 

On the very day of his arrival, he despatched trooi^s to Fall of 
attack Cuddalore and Fort St. David. The fleet which had 
brought him was badly defeated the next day by the English in 
a great action off Negapatain, but this did not deter him. His 
force (1,000 Europeans and the same number of sepoys) arrived 
early that morning within the bounds of Fort St. David. Orrae 
describes as follows the events which ensued : — • 

“ The guard at the redoubt of Chimundelum retreated before them 
to the garden-house, where was another guard, and both together 
retired to the fort, after five or six were killed. They were followed 
almost to the glacis with so mnch presumption, that seven or eight 
<)f the enemy were killed by the cannon from the ramparts, of which 
indeed abundance were fired on their appearance. Nevertheless, many 
jjressed by hunger, remained ransacking the houses near the espla- 
nade ^ for immediate victusils, on which two companies of sepoys, under 
the command of an Euro][)ean officer, were sent against them from the 
loit, 'svho fired away all their ammunition at too great a distance to 

' Now known as “ the Maidan.*' 
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do or receive any harm. Several smaller imrties of sepoys were like- 
iso detached to surprise straggling ydunderers, and before noon 
f)iouglit in six Europeans, from whom an account of the enemy’s 
force was obtained. In the afternoon was heard the first firing of 
tlie two squadrons, which were then almost out of sight, and soon 
after disappeared. 

“ I'he next day Mr. Soujare came ii|) with more troops, some heavy 
cannon, and a convoy of provisions ; and on the Ist of May, Mr. Lally 
himself, escorted by two companies of Hnssars, arrived at the garden- 
liouse and immediately detached the Connt D’Estaign across the 
river of Tripopalore ’ to reconnoitre and take post near Ouddalore. 
This town remaiiied in the same condition as when attacked twelve 
years before by the troops of Dupleix."' Enclosed on the three sides 
towards the land with a rampart and small bastions, to the sea it was 
open, but the approach on this side was Hanked by the two bastions at 
the extremities. The garrison consisted of four companies of seppys, 
and a hm artilb try-men. under the command of a lieutenant with an 
(uisign ; wlio were reinforced on the evening of Mr. Lally’s arrival by 
30 Europejins and some lasears from Fort St. David . . . Mr. Lally, 

on the day after his arrival, propoHe<l a conference on . . . . the 

surrendor of Cuddalor<s and the commandant, Major Folier, wontto 
him ; after much discussion and several messages during this and the 
subsequent day, it was agreed that Guddalore should be delivered up 
at sunrise on the ith, provided a battery of lieavy cannon were at that 
time ready to oj»eii, when the English garrison there might, with their 
arms and field-ammunition, retires to Fort. St. David.” 

Two days lafcor, on the 0th May, the French fleet returned 
to Pondicherry after its defeat by the English squadron above 
mentioned and 


“ the troops weiv) immediately landed, and as fast as they came on 
shore marched off for Fort St. David ; and the heavy artillery and 
ammuiutiou, for want of means by land, wore embarked, to be lauded 
at the mouth of the river Panar, which lies about a mile to the north 
of Fort St. David. The ptirk of artillery was formed at the Garden- 
house. Mr. Lally returned to Guddalore on the 14th, and in the 
ensuing night the engineers began to erect a battery for two twenty- 
four ponnders, on the north bank of the river of BandapoUam ; they 
were only intended to fire plunging-shot into the fort, being 1 ,000 
yards distant from the walls : nevertheless the garrison fired abund- 
antly during this and the »iicceeding night to interrupt the work.” 

Fort St. David was now a much stronger place than it had 
been when attacked by Dupleix. Mr. Garstin says that in 1747 
the course of tlie river on its west side was diverted to admit of 
the widening of the ditch to a breadth of 100 feet ; bomb-proof 
barracks (of which some portions remain within the compound of 
^ The Gadilam, - See the map attaohed. 
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til© sottth^westernuLOst of the three bungalows now in the fort) 
were erected ; and a horn- work on the north, two lunettes on the 
east and west, and some other works, were commenced. Among 
these others was a glacis, under which ran a subterranean bricked 
'passage branching off into mine-chambers, portions of which, 
in excellent preservation, may be still seen under the stables of 
the easternmost of the three bungalows. Moreover all houses, 
including the hospital and the whole of the village of D^vandm- 
patnam, within 800 yards of the fort, were pulled down and 
cleared away sheds were built for the accommodation of soldiers 
and peons; a battery was erected near the burial-ground (in 
VanndrapAlaiyam) and the outposts of D^vandmpatnam w^re 
fortified. 

Orme says that at the time of Lally's attack — 

‘‘ By many additions and improvements, Fort St. David was 
now become a fortification armed at all points ; but the original 
defect of want of space in the body of the place still remained ; 
being only 140 feet from west to east and 390 from north to south. 
The four bastions at the angles mounted each twelve guns. The 
curtains, as well as the bastions, were surrounded by a faussebray 
^ith a brick parapet. The outworks were, a horn- work to the 
north mounting 34 guns ; 2 large ravelins, one on the east, the 
other on the west ; a ditch round all, which had a cuvette cut along 
the middle, and was supplied with water from the river of Tripa- 
polore ; the scarp and counter-scarp of the ditch faced with brick ; 
M broad covered way excellently pallisaded, with arrows at the 
salient angles commanding the glacis, and the glacis itself was 
provided with well-constructed mines. All these works, except- 
ing the horn- work, were planned by Mr. Robins,* but the 
horn-work was raised before his arrival in India with much 
ignorance and expense, the whole being of solid masonry, and a 
rampart too narrow to admit the free recoil of the guns. The 
ground to the north of the fort, included by the sea, the rivers of 
Panar and Tripapolore, and the canal which joins them, is a plot 
of sand, rising in several parts into large hillocks, which afford 
good shelter against the fort. On the edge of the canal, 1,800 
yards to the north of the fort, stood an obsolete redoubt, called 

’ The natives thus turned out were given a piece of land, on which to bnild 
fresh houses, whic^i is described as being 2,000 yards sonth-esst of the fort. 
This was probably the origin of the two hamlets ef Singiratope and Oori on the 
sandy island opposite Cnddalore Old Town. 

‘ “ The father of modem gunnery,” Mr. Benjamin Bobins, who had arrived 
in 1T60 as Chief Engineer and €aptain-Qener»l«of Artillery in tim East India 
Company’s Settlements. He died in 1761, and Mr. John Cali, who bad posit 
out aa hM iooriiiiry, weirt on wHh tbe work. 
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Chackley^-point.^ It was of masonry, square, mounted eight 
guns, and in the area wf re lodgments for the guard ; the entrance 
was a pallisaded gate under an arch, but the redoubt was not 
enclosed by a ditch. About 200 yards to the right of this stood 
another such redoubt, on a sand hill called Patcharee, Four 
hundred yards in the rear of these redoubts was another pnd hill, 
much larger than that of Patcharee, on which the Dutch had a 
factory-house called '^Phevenapatam, but the house had lately 
been demolished ; and a fascine battery of five guns was raised 
on the hill. In a line on the left of this hill, and on the brink of 
the canal, was a gateway, with a narrow rampart and battlements, 
which commanded a bridge immediately under it, leading over 
the canal. The garrison in Fort St. David consisted of 1,600 
natives, sepoys, lascars, and topasses ; 619 Europeans, of whom 
286 were elTective ; 83 pensioners or infirm ; and 250 seamen, the 
crews of the Triton and Bridgwater, which had run ashore on the 
appearance of the French squad ron.^^ 

Orme describes in great detail the siege of the place — 

“ Intelligence was obtained on the 15th that the enemy in- 
tended on the ensuing night to attack all the posts on the sand; 
on whicli they were reinforced, to tlie number of 80 Europeans 
and 700 .sepoys. At sunset, the French troops marched from 
Cuddalore to the Garden-house, and at nine o’clock From thence 
in three divisions, which lialted at some distance from the canal, 
waiting the signal to attack. The division on the right was to 
force and take ])ossession of the gateway opjiosite to the hill of 
Thevenapatam ; the center w'as to ford the canal, and march 
against Chiickley-point ; and the division to the left, crossing the 
canal where it joins the river Panar, was to come down and storm 
Patcharee ; but the center and the left were not to begin their 
attack before the right was engaged. The signal was made by 
a rocket at Id o’clock, and at the same instant a strong fire 
commenced against the fort itself, from five guns on the ramparts 
of Cuddalore, the two on the battery on the bank of the Banda* 
pollam river and from two heavy mortars on the west. Tliis 
annoy anc‘e w'as^ intended to distract the attention of the garrison, 
and succeeded, for they returned it with much violence, although 
with more uncertainty. The division on the right advanoing 
to the attack of the Thevenapatam gateway, was unexpectedly 
stopped by the want of the bridge, which had been destroyed;^ 
and the canal hereabouts was not fordable ; nor could the cent^lT 

^ It is apparently on the site of this that the present Cuddalore Club is buflt, 
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division find the ford they expected. The posts on the sand 
were now alarmed, hut the two divisions, nevertheless, stood on 
their ground, waiting for intelligence from the division on the 
left, which was led hy the Count D^Bstaign, who soon after sent 
word that he had crossed with ease at the head of the canal ; on 
which the center moved up thither, and crossed after him, whilst 
the third division continued before the gateway, to keep the 
troops there and at Thevenapatam from, reinforcing the two points. 
They were both attacked at the same time with numbers sufficient 
to assault all round at once, and in half an hour both were carried ; 
two officers and all the Europeans were made prisoners, but most 
of the sepoys ran away. '^Fhe two divisions together then inarched 
against the battery on the hill of Thevenapatam. This attack 
commenced at one in the morning and wa.s resisted with much 
spirit until three, when the enemy got possession of the battery; 
where, likewise, the Europeans were taken and the sepoys escaped. 
The fire from the fort deterred the enemy, from continuing at 
^"hevenapatam ; and the}'^ retired to the two points, which they 
supported with 400 men, sheltered behind the hillock of Patcharee. 
None of the sepoys who had fled returned into the fort, but 
escaped along the seashore across the river Panar. 

“ At day-light a detachment from the fort took possession of 
tlie battery again ; on which the enemy immediately reinforced 
the troops at the points witli five or six hundred men from the 
camp at tlie Garden-house, which sufficiently indicated another 
attack on the battery, and to avoid it the detachment was 
prudently recalled, together with the guard at tlie gateway on 
the canal. At night the enemy broke ground, carrying on a 
trench of communication between Chuckley and Patcharee points ; 
and although the excessive heat of the weather ought to have 
referred this service to the night, it continued through the two 
succeeding days, and by the night of the 19th the work was 
advanced to the hill of Thevenapatam, extending in the whole 
800 yards. Five mortars from the west opened at the same time 
as the trenches were begun ; but no cannon were fired excepting 
those on the ramparts of Cuddalore, from which one shot on the 
18th killed Lieutenant Davis, two serjeants, and five black men. 
On the 20th, the enemy opened another trench leading from the 
west side of the hill of Thevenapatam to the gateway on the 
canal, and repaired the bridge there : they likewise established 
two twelve-pounders amongst the ruins of some fishermen’s huts 
on the beach, which commanded the entrance into the river of 
Tripapolore from admitting any boats from the sea. These guns 
were sheltered from the fort by two hillocks of sand, but bad no 
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Struggle guard of tJie artillerymen alone, who being few, the garrison 
'fbknch'^^ detached ()0 sepoys and some Europeans at 11 the next day, to 
attack them ; but the sally only produced a little skirmishing. 

By this time, all the black artificers and menials had (][uitted 
the fort; and of the whole body of sepoys, only 200 remained ; 
the want of them laid the strain of duty much lieavier on the 
Europeans ; of whom little service was dei'ived from the seainen, 
as not being subject to the same controul as the soldiery. On 
the 22nd, an English ship anchored, and for want of boatmen to 
’carry a letter to her, the fort warned her of her danger hy firing 
shot at her, on wliieli she sailed out of the road. The enemy 
continued till the 26th, employed in constructing four batteries, 
and in pushing on their trenches, which they (‘tirried from the 
hill of Tlievenapatam obliquely towards the north-east angle of 
the glacis ; during which, the five mortars to the west, and the guns 
from Ouddalore continued tlje only annoyance. Hie fort con- 
tinued to lavish away their fire night and day on every thing tfiey 
saw, heard or suspected ; by which 20 carriages of their own 
guns were disabled, and the works tlieinselves shaken. About 
midnight of tlie 26th, a battery of seven guns, added to that of 
the five mortars to the west, was opened and ke})t up a constant 
fire. Tlie next night some of the sailors broke open tlie treasury, 
not to take the money, but some ari-ack, with which they got 
exceedingly drunk, and, according to their regulations, could 
only be punished by confinement. 

“ By the 30th, the enemy ha<l advanced tlieir trenches to within 
200 yards of the glacis ; and in the same day finished and opened 
the three other batteries ; one of three guns, witli five mortars, 
against the angle of the nortli-west bastion ; anotlier of six guns 
and four mortars on the hill of Thevena])atam, facing the front of 
the horn-work ; the third of four guns, about 300 yards to the 
south-east of Tlievenapatam, and nearly opposite to the angle of 
the north-east bastion. The former battery to the west continued 
to enfilade the north face ; and the defences on this side had 
already suffered so much, as well from the shock of their own 
firing, as from the shot and shells of the enemy, that they OQuld 
barely return the same number of guns ; and the increasing want 
of powder left none to spare against the shot from Cuddalore and 
the two guns on the bank of the river of BandapoUain. The 
enemy ’s bombs had likewise ruined the reservoirs and the only 
well of good water in the fort, and that in the ditch was too 
brackish to be drunk. 
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“ The besieg'ers during' the next day kept up an incessant 
lire from 21 pieces of cannon and 13 mortars, which every hour 
became superior to that of the fort ; not for want of mounted 
artillery, but of ammunition, of wliicli such quantities had been 
lavished away when no adequate effect could be expected, that 
the garrison was obliged to spare it now, in the jiour of need ami 
real use. On the 1st of June, the fire continued with sucli 
increasing superiority, that tlie sailors, and even the artillery-men 
at times, quitted their guns. At noon, the French squadron were 
perceived working towards the road, and by the close of the 
evening, the enemy had carrie<] on tlieir trenches to the foot of 
the glacis opposite to the salient ifngle of the north-east bastion, 
where they began to erect a battery, ami all the embrasures in 
the fort which commanded this spot were ruined, and thqjr guns 
either dismounted or withdrawn ; so that the enemy jnight soon 
make a lodgement in the covered way ; but could get no further 
until the ditch was drained or filled up. Nevertheless, it was 
appreliended, that the French squadron jnight land a groat 
number of men, with wliom the troops on shore would make a 
general assault, whicli the gai’rison or defences were not deemed 
in a condition to resist. On which. Major Polier, and Mr. 
Wynch, the temporary Governor, thought it necessary to hold a 
council of war, in which it was unanimously decided, that they 
ought to capitulate on the best terms they could make, and arti- 
cles were prepared ; however, the defence was continued througli 
the night and until ten the next day, in the solicitous, but dis- 
appointed expectation of seeing the English squadron r a flag of 
truce was then hoisted. Major Polier and one of the Company’s 
agents went out, and returned at four in the afternoon, with the 
articles, altered by Mr. Lally, which it was agreed to accept.* 
At six in the evening, a company of French Grenadiers were 
admitted into the fort, and the garrison marched with drums and 
colours to the foot of the glacis, whore they grounded their arras, and 
surrendered themselves and their ensigns to the French line drawn 
up to receive them. They were, with all convenient speed, con- 
ducted to Pondicherry, where it was stipulated they should remain, 
until an equal number of French prisoners were delivered there, 
when the English were to be sent to Madras or Devi Cotah, at the 
option of Mr. Lally. He rejected the proposal that Fort St, David 
should not be demolished during the war and, in consequence of 
instructions from France, immediately ordered all the fortificationii 
to be razed to the ground. The French officers, on contemplating 

^ The text of these will bo found in Cambridge’s War in India, 128~81i 
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tJui works, were surprised at the facility of their conquest; not 
having lost ‘20 nien by the fire of the place, although more by 
sickness, and strokes of the sun, in the trenches.” 

Thus disastrously ended the career of l^'ort St. David as a 
military post. Its demolished fortifications were never repaired. 
A court of enquiry regarding its surrender was held in Madras 
and reported that though the personal bravery of Major Polier, 
the commandant, was much to be commended, “ the place might 
liave held out much longer and the terms on wliich it surrendered 
were shameful, as the French were not masters even of the out- 
ward covered way, had made no breach, and had a wet ditch to 
fill up and pass before the town could possibly be assaulted.”* 

In the next year Lally followed uj) his success by besieging 
Madras itself. Major Polier was killed in tlie famous sortie from 
the town which was made during this siege by Colonel Draper. 
Lally was beaten olT after a memorable struggle and retired to 
Pondicherry. 

In this same year, however, the French captured the strong- 
post of Tiyaga Drug after the fighting described in the account 
of that place on p. 841 below. 

On ‘22nd January 1760 was fought the great battle of Wandi* 
wash, whore the French received the first of a series of repulses 
wliich culminated in the capture of Pondicherry in 1761 and the 
end of their power in India. 

Eyre Coote, who had led the English to victory at Wandi- 
wash, followed up his advantage by taking possession of the 
outlying strongholds of the enemy in this and other districts. 
Tiruvannamalai, Peruimikkal (see p. 86t)), Vanhr, Villupiiram, 
Valudavur, Tiruvadi, Clddambaram, Vriddhachalain, Cuddalore 
and other lesser places fell one after the other into the hands of 
his detachments, until at the beginning of May the only fortresses 
which remained to the French in South Arcot were Gingee and 
Tiyaga Drug. 

Before the French abandoned Cuddalore they destroyed 
much of its fortifications, but they nevertheless made three 
attempts shortly afterwards to retake the place. All these were 
beaten off. 

On the 21st Juno 1760 Coote captured Villianhr, which was 
a sort of outpost of Pondicherry, and later took the fort of Arian- 
kuppam close to the town, Pondicherry was now blockaded and 
in November the blockade was turned into a regular siege. 

‘ Cambridge*! ITar in India, 181, 
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The place surrendered in January 1761, Lally being unable 
to hold out any longer for want of provisions. The town, the 
subsequent liistory of which is sketched in Chapter XVI, was 
demolished. Tiyaga Drug and Gringee (see p. d51) surrendered 
soon after. 

“ That day,^’ says Oriiie in closing his desi-ription of the 
capitulation of the latter, “ terminated the long contested hosti- 
lities between the two rival European powers in Coromandel, 
and left not a single ensign of the French nation avowed by 
the authority of its government in any part of India.’’ 

Pondicherry was, indeed, restored to the French in 1765 in 
accordance with the provisions of the treaty of Paris of 1768 ; 
but on the outbreak of war once more it was taken (see Chapter 
XVI) in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro and its fortifications were 
again destroyed. 

The next event of importance in South Arcot was the invasion 
(d 1780 by Haidar Ali, the soldier of fortune who had usurped 
the throne of Mysore. He advanced throngli the Chengam 
pass, near Tiruvannama-lai, an<l drove the English back into 
Madras. Thence moving southward, he attacked Perumukkal 
without success, advanced towards Cuddalore, and took Tiyaga 
Drug. Eyre Ooote, who was in command of the English forces, 
followed him, took Tiruvadi, made the unsuccessful attack on the 
temple at Chidambaram which is narrated in the account of that 
place on p. 266 below, and then retreated to Porto Novo, Near 
there, on the 1st July, was fought the great battle of Porto Novo 
which is described in the account of that town in Chapter XV, 
p. 281 . Haidar was altogether defeated. The encounter was one 
of the most decisive battles in the whole history of the Presi- 
dency, for had Byre Ooote been beaten his force must have been 
cut to pieces by Haidar’s cavalry and the whole of the Carnatic 
would have been at the mercy of the usurper of Mysore. 

Coote marched to Cuddalore, where he halted for a few days, 
and then passed northwards. He had purposely not demolished 
the fortifications of Cuddalore, which were weak, in the expecta- 
tion that the naval superiority of the English would preserve 
tlie place from being taken and in the hope that it would ^e a 
useful base for his own operations. 

In 1782 the French — between whom and the English war 
liad once more been declared— came to an understanding with 
Haidar Ali and agreed to take Cuddalore and make it into, a 
French dep6t. Towards the end of March, Tipu Sultan, the son 
of Haidar, moved a body of his men within a few miles of the 
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bound J I edge of the town and, on the 2nd April, in conjunction 
witii a strong French force provided with heavy artillery whicJi 
hati been landed at Porto Novo, he invested it. The next day 
two French officers came to the fort with a flag of truce and offered 
terms of capitulation, the substance of which was that the fort 
should be delivered up at five o’clock that evening to the Froncli 
troops, that |>rivate property should be secured, and that the 
garrison should be allowed to ‘proceed to Madras, there to be 
exchanged for aji equal number of French troops. 

I'he (•ommandant, Captain lluglies, demanded five days’ time 
and said he would tre^t for the surrender of the place by tlie 
expiratii)!! of that period, i? not relieved. To this the Frencli 
General refused to accede, and the place being too weak to make 
any eflectnal resistance against so grt)at a force (the garrison 
consisting of not more than 400 regular sepoys and four or five 
Furopean artillery-men) Captain Huglies accepted the terms and 
the French took possession of Cuddalore the next morning.^ 

In April 1783 Bussy, who had returned in his old age to Asia 
as Govr-rnor of the French possessions east of the Cape of Good 
Hope (Pondicherry, however, was still in Englisli hands), arrived at 
Cuddalore by sea with reinforcements amounting to 2,000 men ; 
and shortly afterwards General Stuart — tlie aged Sir Eyre Coote 
[)oing seriously ill — marched from Madras to attack the place, 
lie took Perumiikkal and, after a most leisurely journey, arrived 
at Cuddalore on the 7th June. 

Wilks di'scribes in great detail the operations which followed.^ 
Stuart marched round to the west of Mount Capper and took up 
a position nearly two miles to the south of the fort, facing north, 
with his right resting on the estuary of the Uppandr and his left 
on Mount Capper. Bussy arranged his men in a line nearly 
parallel to the English, about half a mile from the fort, his left 
on tl\e estuary and his right on “ a gentle eminence where the rice 
fields commenced, n,ot quite a mile from the nearest part of the 
fort.” This ])osition lie hastened to cover with the most judicious 
field works, which every day became more formidable. The 
English attack liegan on the 13t.li Juno. Some subsidiary works 

’ ’ Extract I’roni (l('st>atf^li from Madras (3ovi‘rnmout to Court of Directorflf 
lilted 5th Sopt ember, 1782. Among the old records in the Public Library at 
eotidichmTy no some excellent maps and plans of Cuddalore, the country ronud 
it (including the Garden and Garden House), and tho Factory and other buildingt 
within it, whicli were made by the French during this occupation. 

” Another account, and a most iniereBting plan of the site of the ongagemeiitf 
win bo found on pp. 189-93 of Major VibarPs History of the Madras Engissssr^ 
(W. H. Allan, 1881). V . 
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on tlie enemy's extreme right were easily taken from some of 
Tipu's troops who held them, but the attack on the riglit of the 
main position was met by such a storm of gmpe and musketry 
from the works in the centre of the French line that Colonel 
Stuart, the officer in command of the assault, withdrew his troops 
under cover and reported the state of the case. A battery of 
Englisli guns was taken on to Mount Capper and directed against 
the French works in question ani the attack was ordered to be 
renewed upon the riglit and left of tlie works by a reserve force 
and another column, white Colonel Stuart was directed to avail 
Jiiuiself of the proper moment to cc^ntinne Ids movement against 
their centre. The troops which attacked the riglit and left of 
tlie works in accordance with these orders met witli a most 
stubborn resistance, and Ceneral 8tuart describes tlie lire as the 
heaviest he had ever beheld, 'i'he men pushed forward none tlie 
less with the finest spirit ; but were eventually repulsed with great 
loss. The French, “ not satisfied with the effect of their batteries 
and musketry, issued in cjonsiderable force from the trenches, and 
charging the fugitives witli the greatest fury contiaued the pursuit 
to a considerable distance until checked, by a reserve. Meaii- 
while Colonel Stuart, who was watching his cliance, saw that, to 
meet the English onset, a great part of the enemy's men luid 
been withdrawn from the centre of the works. Instantly, by n 
determined attack in front and a rapid Hank movement lie 
“ carried everything before him, drove the French right upon its 
centre, compelled the troops who had sallied to take a circuitous 
route to regain their lines, and was in possession of nearly one 
half of the line of works wlien his progress was arrested by fresh 
troops and superior numbers." He retired slowly to a position 
ho had strengthened and shortly afterwards “ as if by mutual 
consent " the operations of the day ended. 

‘‘ Comparing the actual loss with the numbers actually 
engaged," says Wilks, “ few actions have been more sanguinary." 
The English lost 1,016 men and the French some 600. Thirteen 
guns and the key of the position remained to the former. 
Bussy withdrew during the night within the walls of Cuddalore. 

A few days afterwards he received a strong reinforcement 
from the French fleet and 

“ lost no time in making a rigorons sortio with liis best troops. The 
attack commenced with the greatest vivacity before daylight in the 
morning, while it was still quite darky and perhaps a short time earlier 
than was favourable to its success. The darkness afforded no oppor- 
tunity for distinction of troops ; the bayonets of the sepovs of Bengal 
mingled with eminent success among those of the French regiment of 
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Aquitaine ; and not one point of the English trenches, occupied as 
they were l)y every variety of troops, suffered itself to be forced. The 
loss of the French in this well-planned but ill-executed sally was 
estimated by General Stuart at 450 men; a number probably not 
exaggerated when considering the cireuinstancos of a mel^e of this 
nature; the prisonei’s actually secured were found to amount to 150, 
including the Chevalier de Damns, who led the attack.’ The loss of 
the English u as surprisingly small.” 

Bussy was none the less in a far stronger [)Osition than his 
antagonists and there is little doubt that General Stuart would 
have been compelled eventually to raise the siege. On the 30th 
June, however, news was brcAight from Madras that peace had 
been declared between the French and the English, and the 
hostilities terminated. Eventually, in February 1785, Cudda- 
lore was restored to the English and Pondicherry to the French. 
Apparently nothing was over done to strengthen the former, 
ft is described in 1787 as being utterly defenceless and possessing 
“ not a single piece of ordnance in store that could be fired 
without danger to the person em]»loyed in such service.” The 
fortifications were demolished altogether in 1803. 

in 1790 war broke out with Tipu Sultan, who, after the death 
of his father Haidar Ali in 1 782, had become ruler of Mysore. 
Pursueil by the English, 47 pu passed from Tricbinopoly to Tiydga 
Drug, which (see ]i. 313) he attacked without success ; compelled 
an uncorHiitiorial surrender of Tiruvannamalai wliioh was “accom- 
panied l)y circumstances of cruelty and outrage too horrible to 
mention;” took Perumukkal, which surrendered after a siege 
of two days ; and was then compelled to hurry off into his own 
territories. 

In 1799 th(‘ Third Mysore War ended wdth the fall of Tipu’s 
capital of Seringapatam and his death during the final onslaught. 
Among the papers discovered in the captured city was a corre- 
spondence with the Nawab of Areot ftlie Muliammad Ali already 

^ Among the woundod prisoners was a yonng French sergeant who so par- 
ticnlarly attracted tlio notice of Colonel Wangenhoim, commandant of the Hano- 
verian troops in tlie F.ngli.«h ^erviee, by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that ho ordered him to bo taken to his own tents and treated with sp'cial care. 
This was Ilernadotte, afterwards ori(‘ of Napoleon’s gonersls and founder of the 
present royal family of Sweden. Many years after, w'heii Wangenheim was 
a Ceneral Oliicer residing at Hanover the Freu(*h array commanded by Bemadotte 
ei\tered (he town, and Wangenheim among others attended the oonqneror’s 
lev^e. Bemadotte rocogptiised him, recalled to his recollection the circumstance 
of the capture of the young sergeant at Cuddalore, and then revealed himself to 
the General, expressed his pleasure at being thus able to acknowledge pnbliolv 
his obligations to him, and assured him ho would lose no npportanity of testifying 
his gratitude, 
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mentioned above, whose cause the English had upheld all through 
the long wars with the French) and with his son the then Nawab, 
which was treasonable in the extreme and contrary to the treaties 
with Muhammad Ali. An enquiry was held, and while it wa^ 
progressing this son died. Ilis heir declined to give tJie security 
which the Government considered necessary in the circumstances 
and he was consequently not permitted to succeed to the Nawab- 
ship, which was conferred instead on a member of the junior line 
of Muhammad Ali^s family. With this man, Azim-ud-Daulah, an 
arrangement was concluded in 1801 ^ by which he handed over 
to the Oompany in perpetuity the ‘‘ sole and exclusive administra- 
tion of the civil and military/ governments of all the territories 
and dependencies of the Carnatic.’’ 

South Arcot thus passed, with the rest of the Carnatic, und^r 
the dominion of the Englisli, and from that date forth its political 
history has been uneventful. 

* See Aitchison’s Tre.atieSt etc., (1892), Tiii, 66-GO. 
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General Charactekistk. s — D ensity of the populntion — Its gi'owth — Parent- 
tonguo — Education -Ooon potions — Religions. The Jai.ns — Thoir former 
inHuonce — 'I'lioir high-[>n«'st "'I'heir position— I’ciigions beliefs — Sub-divi- 
sions and eiLstonis. The ( Jiihistians -Roman Catholic mis-sions — I’rotestant 
niissioriH ; 'riie S.P.Ci. — The Leipzic Evangelical Tiiitheran Mis.sion — The 
Danish Lutheran So(*iety — The ,i}ircot Mi.s.sion — The P.anrut) Mission. The 
Musalmans Their .sub-divisions -Marakkayar wedding (;eremonios — Rela- 
tions with Ifinilus. The I1in[)Us — Villages — JIousc.s — Dres.s — Food - 
Aniusornents-' Supej stition.s. Rkeigioi's Like; Influence of tho Rrahmams 
- — The .Saiva suint.s — 'I’lie le8.ser deities — Draupadi Aiyanar — Treo and 
serpent worship. Principal 0.vstes-- Pallis Paraiyans — Vallnvans — 
Malaiyali.s-- IJdaiyans — Seinhadavans IrolouH. 

Including I'iruvannanmlai taluk, South Arcot rauks onl 7 
sixteonih in size among' the distrit^ts of tlio Presidency, Lut at 
the census of 1901 it stood as higli as fourth in tlie nuiuker of its 
inhabitants, ft is consequently a crowded tract. Excluding 
Vizagapatam (llie statistics of tlie area, and so of the density 
of tlie |)opulation, of wliieh are more tlian doubtful) it is more 
thickly-peopled than any other Collectorate except the unusually 
ricli areas of ^'anjoro and JV'Ialabar. Jn (Juddalore taluk there 
were, iu 1901, 808 persons to every square mile, and in Chidam- 
baram 73 1. Oliese two are respectively the seventh and ninth 
most densely iHipulated taluks in the whole Presidency. In 
Villu})iiram tlie figure (Old) is also very high. Kallakurchi, large 
areas of whicli are covered with hill and jungle, is far behind any 
other taluk in the district in this matter, having only 309 persons 
to tlio square mile, but even tliis comparatively low figure is 
considerably more tJiau twice tlie average for the Deccan 
districts. 

3diis high den.sity is not One, as is sometimes the case, to the 
existence in the ilistrict of a large urban population, for only 
a comparatively small number of the people (7 per cent.) are 
dwellers in towns. There are, it is true, signs that the people are 
moving into the towns, but the extent to which this is occurring 
is difficult to assess accurately owing to the changes in the official 
limits of the municipalities and unions. 

South Arcot is favoured by nature and has experienced no 
great famines since it became British territory, and consequently 
its population is rapidly increasing. Only four Madras districts 
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(one of which was the exceptional- case of the Niljc^iris) showed a 
liigher rate of advance in tlie thirty years between 1871 and 
1901. During the famine of 187(1-78 the number of peojde in 
Kallakurchi and Tirukkdyiliir taluks declined (probably partly 
owing to emigration to Chidambaram, the population of which 
rose rapidly about that time) but in the decade 1881-91 it rapidly 
recovered in both these areas and increased at the rate of as 
much MS 24 and 23 per cent, respectively. In the ten years 
ending with 1901 the most thickly-peopled areas — Cliidanlbaram, 
Ciiddalore and Yillupnram — showed, as might have been expected, 
the lowest rates of increase, and Kallakurchi, the most sparsely 
populated of all the taluks, the^highest. Detailed figuies of 
this and other kindred matters will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. The advance in population in this 
period in the district as a whole was well above the general 
average for the Presidency and also in excess of that for the 
southern districts taken by them.solves. 

The amount of emigration which takes place from the distrud 
to adjoining areas within and without the Presidency is shown 
by tho census statistics to be negligible. T'he olHcial fig'ures 
of emigration over seas, however, do not alford any useful 
information regarding the extent to which tlie people of South 
Arcot went to foreign lands during that period, as they do not 
exhibit tho districts to which those who leave the country belong, 
l)iit only the port from which they embark. Apparently the 
South Arcot emigrant goes abroad largely from Nogapatain, but 
it is not possible to give details. Emigration to Natal is more 
accurately recorded, but tho number of people who go there 
from South Arcot is quite small. 

The prevailing vernacular of the district is Tamil, which is 
spoken by 878 persons per mille of its population ; but in every 
1,000 of them 97 talk Telugu, 16 Hinddstdni and 6 Ca.narese. 
Tolugu is the language of the Koraati traders, of the Devdngas, 
Sales and some other weaving castes, of the Reddi and Kamma 
cultivator.s who are so common in the centre of the district, of 
the Odde (Woddali) earth -workers, the Balija shopkeepers and 
bangle-makers and the Chakkiliyan leather-workers. Hinddstdni 
is the tongue of the Musalmans of purer descent. The Labbai 
and Marakkdyar divisions of this race (who are of partly Hindu 
blood) very usually speak Tamil among themselves. Canarese is 
the vernacular of some of the weavers and of the Kurumbas, who 
reside in the south-western comer of the district and are shep- 
herds and makers of coarse woollen blankets. The few Lambd^i 
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who are found in South Arcofc adhere to the tribal language 
which is called after them, hut the gipsy Kuravans have very 
usually dropped their own special patois in favour of Tamil. 

The education of the people is referred to more particularly 
in Chapter X below, from which it will be seen that neither the 
boys nor the girls are as literate as the average in the southern 
districts as a whole. 

The means of subsistence of the population are discussed in 
Chapter VI, where it is shown that an unusually high proportion 
of them — well over four-fifths —live by agriculture and the 
tending of flocks and herds. ^ 

By religion, 94 per cent, of the inhabitants are Hindus, 
nearly three per cent, are ilusalmans, about the same number are 
Christians and one-fourth per cent, (some 5,0(X) persons, a higher 
number than in any other district except South Canara and 
North Arcot) are Jains. 

These last more than keep up their numbers, having 
increased at the rate of 50 per cent, during the last thirty years. 
The large majority of them (nearly 4,000) are found in the Tindi- 
vanam taluk j Villupurain comes next with some 700 ; but in the 
two south-western taluks of Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi there 
are less than a dozen of them all told. 

There is no doubt that in ancient days the Jain faith was 
powerful in this district. The Periya Purdnaniy the chronicle of 
the lives of the 68 Saivite saints, says that there were once a Jain 
monastery and college (pnlU) at Pdtalipiitra, the old name for the 
modern Tirupdpuliyfir,^ and remains of Jain images and sculp- 
tures are comparatively common in the district.^ The influence 
of the religion doubtless waned in consequence of the great 
Saivite revival which took place in the early centuries of the 
present era, and the Periya Purdnam gives a story in connection 
therewith which is of local interest. It says that the Saivite poet- 
saint Appar, who will be referred to again immediately (p. 97), 
was at one time a student in the Jain college at Pdtaliputra, but 
was converted to Saivism in consequence of the prayers of his 
sister, who was a devotee of the deity in the temple at Tiruvadi 
near Panruti. The local king (perhaps, see p. 32 above, the 
Pallava ruler Mahdndravarman I) was a Jain and was at first 
enraged with Appar for his fervent support of his new faith. 

' See Chapter II, p. 32 above. 

• See the accounts of Cuddalore, Kflai’ungunam, Tiruvadi, Singavaran, 
Sittauitir, Tindiyauam, Tirnnirankonrai and Villupuram in Chapter XV below* 
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But eventually he was himself induced by Appar to become a 
Saivite, and he then turned the Pataliputra monastery into a 
temple to Siva and ordered the extirpation of all J ains. 

Later on there was a Jain revival, but tliis in its turn was 
followed by another persecution of the adherents of tliat faith. 
The followinf^ story connected with this latter occurs in one of 
the Mackenzie MSS.^ and is supported by existing tradition : In 
1478 A.I). the ruler of Q-ingee was one Venkata m pe ttai Venkata- 
pati," who belonged to the comparatively low caste of the 
Kavarais. He asked the local Brahmans to give liim one of their 
daughters to wife. '^Pliey said that if the Jains would do so, tliey 
would follow suit. Venkatapati tftld the Jains of this answer 
and asked for one of their girls as a bride. They took counsel 
among themselves bow they might avoid the disgrace of connecting 
themselves by marriage witli a man of such a caste and at last 
pretended to agree to the king’s proposal and said that the 
daughter of a certain prominent Jain would be given him. On 
the day fixed for the marriage Venkatapati went in state to the 
girl’s house for the ceremony, but found it deserted and empty 
except for a bitcli tied to one of the j)osts of the verandah. 
Furious at the insult, he issued orders to behead all Jains. Some 
of the faith were accordingly decapitated, others fled, others 
again were forced to practise their rites secretly and yet others 
became Saivites to escape death. 

Not long afterwards some of the king^s officers saw a Jain 
named Virasdndchdrya performing the rites peculiar to his faith 
in a well in V^lfir near Tindivanam and haled him before their 
master. The latter, however, had just had a child born to him, 
was in a good temper and let the accused go free ; and Viras^nd- 
chdrya, sobered by his narrow escape from death, resolved to 
become an ascetic, went to Sravana Belgola, the great Jain centre 
in Mysore, and there studied the holy books of that religion. 

Meanwhile another Jain of the Gingee country, Gdngayya 
Udaiydr of Tdyanlir in the Tindivanam taluk, had fled to the 
protection of the zamindar of Udaiydrpdlaiyam in Trichinopoly, 
who befriended him and gave him some land. Thus assured of 
protection, he went to Sravana Belgola, fetched back Virasdnd- 
chdrya, and with him made a tour through the Gingee country 
to call upon the Jains who remained there to return to their 
ancient faith. These people had mostly become Saivites, taken o£E 

^ Volume I (Tamil), 76-8. See also page 3 of Taylor*g analysis of these 
MSS. 

^ Xiooal oral tradition gives his name as Onpdla Kistoappa K&yak* 
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their sacred threads and put holy ashes on their foreheads, and 
tJjo name Nirp/isi VeUalas, or ‘ the Yellalas who put on holy ash,’ 
is still retained. The mission was successful and Jainism revived. 
Vlrasenaeliarya eventually died at Velfir and there, it is said, is 
kept ill the temple a metal image of f'arsvaniitha, one of the 
twenty- four tirthankariis, which he brougld from Sravana Jlelgola. 
The descendants of Gangayya Udaiyar still live in Tdyanur; and 
in meniury of the services of their ancestor to the Jain cause they 
are given the first betel and leaf on festive occasiorns and have a 
leading voice in tlie election of the high-priest at Sittamhr in the 
Tindivanain taluk. 

This high-priest (MahadlApati, as he is called) is elected by 
representatives from the chief Jain villages. These are, in 
Tindivanain taluk, Sittamur itself, Viranamiir, Vilukkam, Tera- 
mandnr, Aiagraniain and the Vehir and Tdyanur already 
mentioned. Tln^ high-priest has suprome authority over all 
Jains south of Madras, but not over those in Mysore or South 
Canara, with whom the South Arcot community have no relations. 
He travels round in a palanquin with a suite of followers to the 
cliief centres — his expenses being jiaid by the communities he 
visits— settles caste disputes, and fines and excommunicates the 
erring. His control over his jieople is still very real and is in 
strong contrast to tlie waning authority of many of the Hindu 
gurus. 

The Jain community now holds a high position in Tindivanain 
taluk, and includes wealthy traders and some of quite the most 
intelligent figriculturists there. The men use the title of Nayindr 
or Udaiyar, but their relations in Kumbakdnam and elsewhere in 
that direetion sometimes call themselves Chetti or Mudaliydr. 
1 he women are great hands at weaving mats from the leaves of 
the date-palm. *1 he men, except that they wear the thread and 
paint on their forelieads a sect-mark which is like the ordinary 
Vaishnavitc mark but square (instead of semicircular) at the 
bottom and liaving a dot (instead of a red streak) in the middle, 
in general appearance resemble Yelhilas. They are usually clean 
shaved. The women dross like Yelldlas and wear the same 
kind of tdli and other jewellery. 

The South Arcot Jains all belong to the Digambara sect and 
the images in their teinjdes of the twenty-four tirthankaras (the 
deified men to whom their worship is addressed), are accordingly 
without clothing. These temples (the chief of them are those 
at Tiruuirankonrai and Sittdm^r) are not markedly different in 
external appearance from Hindu shrines, hut within them are 
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images of some of the tirthankaras, made of stone or of painted 
clay, instead of representations of the Hindu deities. The Jain 
ritos of public worship much resemble those of the Brahmans : 
there is the same batliiug of the god with sacred oblations, sandal 
and so on ; the same ligliting and waving of lamps and burning of 
camphor ; and the same breaking of cocoanuts, playing of music 
and reciting of sacred verses. These ceremonies are performed 
by the members of the Archaka, or priest, class referred to below. 
The daily private worsliip in the houses is done by the laymen 
tliemselves before a small image of one of the tirthankaras, and 
daily ceremonies resembling those of the Bralunans — sucli as 
the pronouncing of the sacred maritram at daybreak and the 
recital of forms of prayer thrice daily — are observed. ^J’hc 
Jains believe in the doctrine of re-birllis and hold that the 
end of all is nwvana. They keej) the Sivardtri and Dipdvali 
feasts, bat say that they do so, not for the reasons wliich lead 
Jlindns to revere these dates, but because on them the first 
and the last of the twenty-four tirthankaras attained beatitude. 
Similariy they observe Pongal and the Ayudlia pujd day. 

They adhere closely to the injunctions of their faitli ]ir(jlii biting 
the taking of life, and, to guard themselves from unwittingly 
infringing them, tliey do not eat or drink at niglit U?st they might 
thereby destroy small insects which had got unseen into their 
food, h’or the same reason, they filter through a cloth all milk 
or water which they use ; eat only curds, ghee and oil wliich they 
have made themselves with due precautions against the taking* of 
insect life or know to have been similarly made by other Jains ; 
and even avoid the use of shell ehunain. The Vedakkarans 
(shikdri caste) trade on . these scruples by catching hmall birds, 
bringing them to Jain houses and demanding money to spare 
their lives. 

The Jains have four social sub-divisions ; namely, the ordinary 
laymen and three priestly classes. Of the latter, the most 
numerous are the Archakas (or Vddydrs) already mentioned. 
'I’hey do the worship in the temjdes. An ordinary layman cannot 
become' an Archaka ; it is a class ajmrt. An Archaka can how- 
ever rise to the next higher of the priestly ( lasses and become 
what is called an Annam or Aunuvriti, a kind of monk who is 
allowed to marry but has to live according to certain special rules 
of conduct. These Annams can again rise to the highest of the 
three classes and become Nirvdnis or Munis, monks who lead a 
celibate life apart from the world. There is also a sisterhood 
of nuns, called Arydnganais, who are sometimes maidens and 
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soiuetinies womoii who have left their husbands, but must in either 
case take a vow of chastity. 

The monks shave their heads and dress in red ; the nuns simi- 
larly shave but wear white. Both of them carry as marks of their 
condition a brass vessel and a bunch of peacock’s feathers, with 
which latter they sweep clean any place on which they sit down 
lest any insect should be there. To both classes the other Jains 
make namaskdram when they meet them, and both are maintained 
at the cost of the rest of the community. 

The laymen among tlie Jains will not intermarry, though 
tliey will dine, with the Arclyikas, and those latter consequently 
have the greatest tronble in procuring brides for their sons and 
often pay Us. 200 or Rs. dOO to secure a suitable match. Other- 
wise there are no marriage snb-divisions among the comnuinity, 
all Jains south of Madras freely intermarrying. Marriage takes 
place either before or after puberty. Widows are not allowed to 
re-marry, bat are not required to sliave their heads until they are 
middle-aged. I’be dead are burnt and the death pollution lasts for 
twelve days, after which period purification is performed and the 
parties must go to the temple. Jains will not eat with Hindus. 
Their doniostic ceremonies — such as those connected with births, 
puberty, marriage, deaths and so on — resemble generally those 
of the Brahmans, but cannot be said to be regularly observed. 
A curious difference is that though the girls never wear the 
thread they are taught the thread- wearing mantram, amid all the 
ceremonies usual in the case of boys, when they are about eight 
years old. 

The Christians of the district numbered at the last census 28 
in every thousand of the population — by no means a high figure 
as southern disti-icts go. They were most numerous in the taluks 
of Tindivanam, Villiipuram and Tirukkoyilur and least so in 
Vriddliaolialam. Nearly the wliole of them, of course, were 
natives and more than nine-tenths were Roman Catholics. 

By fur tlie oldest Christian mission in the district is that of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It was an offshoot of the famous 
Madura Mission of the Jesuits, founded by Robert de’ Nobili 
in 1606. In 1640 Father Bniinanuel Martinz of that society, 
being driven out of Trichinopoly, took refuge in the Qingee 
country, where he set to work to proselytise. For some years he 
was fairly successful, but later on the invasion of the countiy by 
the troops of Bijapur, and the famine and pestilence which followed, 
drove the Christians to greiit straits. About 1670 Father Philippe 
Erandi, who was in charge of the Giugee mission, fixed his Head- 
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quarters for a time at a small place called Kolei, which is described 
as being in that part of the district, but he soon abandoned 
this to wander about the country preaching. He was followed in 
1675 by Father Andre Freire, with whom was working at one 
time the famous Jean de Britto, who was afterw^ards (in 1693) 
martyred in the Jiamnad country. Father Freire gives ^ an 
interesting account of the manner in which he first came to visit 
that part of the district. Some sixty Christians who had been 
baptised at Trichinopoly and Madura had collected together at 
V^cdtavalam, at the foot of the hills just within tlie Tiruvannamalai 
border. There they were much harassed by their neighbours, and 
they accordingly applied to Father Freire for help. He set out 
for the place and on reacliing it established lumself in one of the 
many natural caves which abound in that range. There for a 
fortnight he received visits from all sorts and conditions of men, 
including even persons deputed by the priests of the Hindu 
temples to put him questions and find out what were his doctrines, 
and ended up by baptising forty converts. 

In the years which followed, the work of the mission greatly 
extended, and the letters of the Jesuit priests in La Mission du 
Jladure meniioTi villages as far apart as Venkatdrnpettai, Tiruvadi 
and Gingee as places wliere there were congregations in 1681 or 
1682. In 1692 a Father l *aulo obtained grants of land at Oudda- 
lore and Devandmpatnam and built two small churches on them. 
A number of other places of worship must have been erected, but 
of all these hardly a trace now remains. One of the most pathetic 
()f the survivals is the rained chapel at Porto Novo. In the 
seventeenth century, this place was the residence of the missionary 
in charge of the country bordering the north of Tanjore, and 
the church was built ^ in the first half of that century. Then, it 
was ornamented with statues covered with jewels, with gilded 
sculptures and with silver chandeliers ; now, to quote a recent 
description, . “ en face de la mer, et la dominant, s’elcve un 
monticule dont le sable mouvant recouvre d^un blanc linceul ie 
tin gazon d’autrefois ; quelques arbres clairsem^s s’y balancent 
tristem ent; line forct de cactus enserre deux ou trois murs bran- 
lants entoures de quelques croix funeraires : c^est la I’dglise, ou 
plutdt les ruines de celle qui fut Peglise de Porto-Novo.'^ 

Much of this devastation of the churches was due to the in- 
vasion of the Marathas in 1740. Attipiikkam, about live miles 
north-west of Tirukkoyilfir, and Mugaiyfir, some seven miles east 

* La Musion dv, Madurd^ iii, 261 . 

^ Hiatoire dea Miaaiona de Vlnia by M. Adrien Lannay (Paris, 1898)| frenn 
which several other facts have been taken. 
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of the same town, are mentioned in contemporary accounts as 
places which suffered, and the Christians at Vettavalam are said 
to have been forced to fly to the caves in the hills close by that 
village. Among the oldest churches now existing is that built 
by the famous Besohi at Konankuppam and referred to in the 
account of Pardr on p. 394, that at Marakkduam which was 
given to the Jesuits by Madame Dupleix, and that in Cuddalore 
Old Town, which is the second or third which has been put up 
there and was built in 1760. 

As in other districts, so in South Arcot, the Catholic missions 
suffered greatly from the dissensions which arose out of the 
Papal decrees regarding the continuance of caste distinctions 
among Christians and from the abolition of the Society of Jesus 
by Pope Clement XIV in 1773. The Jesuits were re-established 
in 1814 and the chief difficulty wliich has since occurred has been 
the divided authority wliieh resulted frojn the simultaneous juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa and the ordinary hierarchy. 
This was set at rest by the constitution Humame Salutis A actor 
of Pope Leo XIII, dated 1st September 1886. 

The mission is now controlled by the Archbishop of Pondi- 
cherry. It has twenty Kuropean priests working in various 
villages in the district and the largest congregations are at Anilddi 
in the Tindivanam taluk, where there is a very imposing church, 
and at the Mugaiyfir already mentioned. St. Joseph's College at 
Cuddalore and the other educational institutions kept up by the 
mission are referred to in Chapter X below. 

Tlie oldest of the Protestant missions in the district is that 
which is now managed by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. It was originated by the Danish Lutheran mission of 
Tranquebar, As far back as 17 17 the well-known missionary 
Ziegeiibalg, who had been sent to India by the king of Denmark 
some years before, opened a school in Cuddalore in connection 
with the Danish mission at Tranquebar, and in this was educated 
the first native who was ordained as a minister. The institution 
was, however, left without proper superintendence and subse- 
quently collapsed. Seventeen years later, in 1734, Mr. Sartorius 
visited the town and, at the request of the Deputy Governor and 
the Knglish residents, wrote to the Society for tiie Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge asking it to establish a mission there. In 
accordance with this request, Mr. Sartorius and Mr. Geister were 
despatched by the Society from Madras to Cuddalore in 1737 and 
there they founded its first Protestant mission. The former died 
in the year following. He was an accomplished scholar, spoke 
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Tamil like a Brdhman, and was inlpelled with intense zeal and 
ardour ; and his loss was a great blow. 

In 1740 his place was taken by Mr. J, Z. Kiernander, who 
aho belonged to the S.F.C.K. and was afterwards well known as 
the first Protesfant missionary to Bengal and the builder, at his 
own expense, of the nucleus of ^ the Old Mission Church ^ at 
Calcutta, which now has one of the largest congregations in that 
city. Under his care the mission flourished greatly for some 
years. He opened a Tamil school (which in 1742 contained 40 
pupils) and a free school for Portuguese. In both of these 
institutions handicrafts were taughib so that the students might 
be able to support themselves when their time came to enter life. 

In 1746 Cuddalore was besieged by the French. There were 
then 249 Christians, attached to the mission. Kiernander sent 
his family and much of the mission property to Tranquebar for 
safety, but remained himself with his congregation in the 
beleaguered town. In 1747 he was joined by Mr. Breithaupt. 
Two years later the Government (on the advice of Admiral 
Boscawen) expelled the Roman Catholic priests from both Madras 
and Cuddalore on the suspicion that they were assisting the French 
in the war which w^s then going on, and on 25th November 1749 
their church at the latter place — the existing Christ Church in Old 
Town — was handed over to the 8.P.C.K.* 

The Danish missionaries at Tranquebar continued at this time 
to visit the various Christian centres in the south, whether estab- 
lished by their own Society or by the S.P.C.K., and in 1760 
the famous Swartz landed at Cuddalore on his way to Tranquebar 
and four years later he and Kohlhoff visited the former place 
together. In 1750 Mr. George Henry Hutteman joined the 
mission. 

In 1768 Cuddalore capitulated to the French under Lally. 
Major Polier, the commandant of the town, advised the mission- 
aries to accompany the flag of truce and personally request the 
protection of the French General. They did so, and Lally 
assured them of his sympathy and stationed one of his officers 
with a cavalry guard to see that they were not molested. Fearing, 
however, that they would be compelled to take the oath of 
alleg^nce to the French, they, with many of their converts, left 
the place in May of that year. Those that remained behind were 
put under the ctire of the Dutch Besident, and the mission 
property snfered so little harm that when, two years afterwsxde, 

* Th9 Ohtureh in Maifutt by Eev. S'. Penny (Smith, Bldwrf 1S04)| 2^^ ^ 
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Hutteman returned he was speedily able to make the church and 
premises as serviceable as before.^ 

Kiernander had meanwhile been sent to Calcutta and his 
place was taken in 1767 by Mr. William Gericke. In this year 
Government helped the mission to erect a new church at Cudda- 
lore for the use of both the native community and the British 
troops. A few years later a separate church was erected at 
- Pollam/ by which convenient abbreviation Chennappandyakan- 
pdlaiyam seems then to have been known. 

Hutteman died in 1781. The next year the French and 
Haidar Ali of Mysore capl^^ired Cuddalore ; the church was 
turned into a powder magazine ; and Gericke was compelled to 
retire to Negaputam, where, after having endeavoured in vain to 
induce the Frencli to repair the damage they had done to the 
mission property, ho remained. The missionary who was at last 
placed in charge of the Cuddalore Christians fell into bad habits 
and was eventually suspended by the S.P.C.K. “ The effects on 
the mission were lamentable in the extreme. The congregations 
and the scliools dwindled to nothing and scarcely a vestige of its 
institutions remained." ” The names of Kiernander, Hutteman 
and Gericke will none the less ever live in connection with it. 
Had it not been for their intrepid self-denial it would have 
colfapsed years before it did. 

For some years at the beginning of the last century the 
English Chaplains at Cuddalore looked after what remained of 
the mission. In 1825 it was transferred to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel and from then till the fifties of the 
last century it entered on a new lease of life, its adherents 
numbering 325 by 1850. Thereafter, however, the Leipzic 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which then entered the field, drew 
away many of its adherents and it has not yet recovered its old 
position. It is at present in charge of a native pastor and main- 
tains a high school at Old Town Cuddalore and lower secondary 
schools there and at Tirupapuliyfir. 

The Leipzic Lutheran Mission, which had already been work- 
ing for some years on a limited scale in the district, formally 
established a station at Cuddalore in 1856 (in accordance with a 
resolution of the Lutheran Missionary Conference at Tranquebar) 
and made the place the head-quarters of one of its missionaries.^ 


' Calcutla Review, vii, 132-147 (1847). Other accounts differ, see The Church 
*n Madras, 5j87. 

’ Sherring’s Hietory of Protestant Missions in India. 

’ For the pari ioulars which follow, I am indebted to the courtesy of the Bev* 

Gfom of the 
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Early in 1857 the missionary in charge, Mr. Baierlein, took up 
his residence there and the next year he obtained from the Col- 
lector the grant of the land at Semmandalani on which the 
church, school, pastorage and other buildings of the mission now 
stand. It was at that time part of the old ‘ bound hedge and 
thickly overgrown with palmyras, prickly pear and other trees and 
thorny plants. The church was consecrated at the end of 1859, 
by which time the congregations at Cuddalore and Sadras — which 
latter place was at that time joined in one charge with Cuddalore 
— numbered 180 persons. The mission has now European 
workers stationed at Cuddalore, Chidambaram, Vriddhachalam 
and Villupuram ; maintains a lowel secondary school at the last 
of these places ; and keeps up a boarding school, containing 70 
inmates, in the mission compound at the first of them. 

In ISO I another Lutheran body, the Danish Lutheran Society 
of Copenhagen, began work in South Arcot, and the district is 
now its chief centre Its staff there numbers three European 
missionaries — stationed at Kallakurchi, Tirukkdyilhr andMelpat- 
tdmbdkkam (near Nellikupparn) — and a lady-worker who is in 
charge of a lace-making class at Tirukkoyilur. The mission has 
(diurchos at this latter place and at Melpattarnbdkkara, besides 
chapels at out-stations and several schools. 

The Arcot Mission of the Reformed Cliurch in America opened 
a branch of its work at Tindivanam in 1876 * and in that station 
it has now a church, a dispensary for women and children, a high 
school with an attendance of about 130 pupils, a large primary 
school the boys in which number as many as 260, and another 
similar school for girls. The missionary at Tindivanam is the 
only European in the district connected with this body, but there 
are out-stations in charge of natives in 35 other villages of which 
the chief are Gfingee and Sdttamp^di in Tindivanam taluk and 
Orattfir in Villupuram. In the two last of these there are 
churches. 

The Panruti, or Highways and Hedges, Mission was founded 
in 1871 by Mr. 0. W. Eeade, Collector of the district between 
1862 and 1871, and is now carried on at Panruti by his daughter, 
Miss C. M. Eeade. 

The'Musalmans number 27 in every thousand of the population 
of South Arcot, or fewer than in most of the southern districts. 
Of the total of 57,000, 13,000 are foond in Chidambaram taluk, 

* See p. 4^ above. 

^ For the facts stated 1 am indebted to the W. T. Scadder, in ohaige of 
thenuMkmVsioKkmthedtttri^ ^ 
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about 9,500 in Cuddalore and the same number in Kallakurohi, 
while the figure is lowest in Vriddhachalam. The great majority 
of them (some 60 per cent.) returned themselves at the census 
of 1901 as Sheiks by tribe, and many more as belonging to the 
other sub-divisions of pure descent which claim to have sprung 
from the north-country Musalmans who journeyed south in the 
train of the conquering armies of Bij^ipur and Delhi. The 
Labbais, Marakkdyars, Panjukottis and others of mixed Musalman 
and Hindu blood — the ofiPspring of immigrant Muhammadans 
from Persia and Arabia and the women of this country — number, 
however, as many as 9,900. The Nav4yats are over 1,000 strong 
and are most of them to bo ft)und in the Gingee country. They 
say they are the descendants of former rulers of that fortress. 
Most of the Musalmans are Sunnis by sect, but there are a fair 
number of the Wahdbis (or Ahl-i-Hadis) in Tiruvennanallfir and 
in some of the villages of the Tindivanam taluk. These are the 
purists among the followers of the faith, and regard the Mohurrum 
as an occasion for fasting instead of feasting, prohibit the Hindu 
customs (such as the use of music) which have crept into the 
ceremonies at marriages, and otherwise follow with more strict- 
ness than their fellows the precepts of the Kordn. 

The Panjukottis (or, in Telugu, Dfidekulas) are, as elsewhere, 
cottbn cleaners and weavers of coarse fabrics by profession. 
The Labbais are often growers of betel (especially round about 
NeUikuppam) and tliey also conduct the skin trade of the district, 
are petty shop-keepers and engage in commerce at the ports. 
Their women are clever at weaving mats from the leaves of the 
screw-pine which grows so abundantly along the sandy shore 
of the Bay of Bengal. The Marakkdyars are largely big 
traders with other countries, such as Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, and own most of the native coasting craft. They 
are particularly numerous in Porto Novo, which town containa 
more Musalmans than any other in the district. Colonel Wilks 
says that the Labbais (and also the Navdyats) are descendants 
of persons who were driven from Persia early in the eighth 
century A.D. by the cruelties of a local governor, settled in India 
and married with the women of the country. His derivation 
of the name Labbai from the Arabic, Labbeky meaning f here I 
am,’ has not so far been superseded by any more convincing * 
suggestion. 

The word Marakkd,yar is usually derived from the Arabio 
markab, a boat. The story goes that when the first immigrants 
of this class (who, like Ihe Labbais, were driven from their own 
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country by persecutions) landed on the Indian shore, they were 
(naturally) asked who they were and whence they came. In 
answer they pointed to their boats and pronounced the word 
markabi and they became in consequence known to the Hindus 
as Marakkdyars, or ‘ the people of markab.’ 

The terra Jdnagan or Sdnagan, meaning a native of Sdnagain 
or Arabia, is applied by Hindus to both Labbais and MarakkA- 
yars, but it is usually held to have a contemptuous flavour about it. 

The Musalmans of pure descent hold themselves to be socially 
superior to the Marakkdyars and the Marakkdyars consider them- 
selves better than the Labbais. I'hero is of course no religious 
bar to intermarriages between these different sub -divisions, but 
such unions are rare and are usually only l)ronght about by the 
offer of strong financial inducements to the socially superior 
party. 

j&enerally speaking, the pure-bred Musalmans differ from 
those of mixed descent by dressing themselves and their women 
in the strict Musalman fashion and by speaking Hind6st4ni 
at home among themselves. Some of the Marakkd^ars are now 
following their example in both these matters, but most of them 
affect the well-known high hat of plaited coloured grass and 
the tartan {kambdyam) waist-cloth. The Labbais also very gener- 
ally wear these, and so are not always readily distinguishable in 
appearance from the Marakkdyars, but some of them use the 
Hindu turban and waist-cloth and let their womenkind dress 
almost exactly like Hindu women. In the same way some 
Labbais insist on the use of Hindostdni in their houses while 
others speak Tamil. There seems to be a growing dislike to the 
introduction of Hindu rites into domestic ceremonies, and the 
processions and music which were once common at marriages are 
slowly giving place to a simpler ritual more in resemblance with 
the nikka ceremony of the Musalman faith. 

Where these influences have not made themselves felt the 
wedding ceremonies at a Marakkdyar marriage are, however, a 
curious medley of Hindu and Musalman rites. ^ Contrary to the 
usual Musalman practice, the parents of the bride look about for 
a suitable bridegroom for their daughter instead of waiting until 
her hand is sought in marriage. Having found one, they settle 
with his parents the amount of money which they will give with 
their daughter, and this sum is called the kaikulij or * price of 
her hand.’ 

^ For the followings nooonnt I am indebted to Muhammad Asdz-nd-dln 
Uumain, Sahib Bahadur, Khan Sahib, now Senior Presideni^ Magsistrate and 
formerly Head-qoarter Deputy CoUeptor at Cuddalore. 
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CHAP. III. On a day fixed, the whole or a^part of this is publicly paid 
The over to the bridegroom’s people in the bride’s house. It is 
Mubalmans. placed on a plate together with one or two small pearls, a piece 
of gold, a grain or two of paddy and a blade of grass, all wrapped 
in a piece of cloth dyed with saffron. The acceptance of the 
plate constitutes an inviolable betrothal. In the courtyard of 
the house is planted a pole called the nmhurta kamhu, or ‘ auspici- 
ous post,’ round which is twisted a piece of silk and to the top of 
which is tied a bunch of mango leaves. After the betrothal is 
oonclude(ij both parties tlirow handfuls of saffron water on this 
post, the fatiha, or reading of tbe prescribed verses from the 
Kor4n, is <lone and the assembly adjourns to the bridegroom’s 
house, where a similar post is planted. 

The actual marriage occurs about a jnonth later. The bride- 
groom’s residence is adorned with a pandal in the Hindu fashion. 
His beard and moustache are trimmed by a barber, he is 
dressed in his best, seated in a carriage and taken round the 
town in ])rocession to the bride’s dwelling. There the amount of 
the dower is arranged and the wedding ceremony performed by 
the Kdzi according to the Musalman nikka rite. The night is 
spent at the house and in the morning the husband ties round his 
wife’s neck a tdli of the ordinary Hindu pattern. ’Hie next three 
days arc also passed at the wife’s house and on the fourth the 
happy couple go to the husband’s dwelling for a sliort time. But 
the girl then returns to her parents’ residence and there she 
remains thenceforth and, unlike the ordinary Hiudu wife, is thus 
free from molestation from lier mother-in-law. 

Relations TJie Muhammadans of South A root live on quite amicable 

with Hindus. their Hindu neighbours and disputes are rare. In 

some villages the followers of both religions combine in the 
celebration of the Mohurrum, and the wailing over the death of 
Ilussan and Uosain before a fire lit in a pit has in many places 
been turned into a regular fire-walking ceremony after the Hindu 
pattern. 

There seem to be no dargas or other places of pilgrimage 
which enjoy more than a local reputation, but Musalmans from’^ 
here often go to the well-known mosque at Nagoro in the Tanjore 
district. 

The Hindus. There remain to be considered the Hindus, the most numerous . 

of the religious communities of the district. A few words may 
be said about their social and religious ways and then some , 
account may be given of the castes among them which are 
peculiar to, or in particular strength in, South Arcot, 
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The ordinary villages (excepting those lying among irrigated 
land, whi^Th are necessarily cramped) straggle about in the fashion 
wliich, thougli usual in the south, is in marked contrast to the 
state of affairs in more noi^hern districts — those in the Deccan, 
for example. In those latter areas, the villages usually retain , 
traces of fortifications and the houses are still huddled together 
witliin the line of the defences. South Arcot is hardly one of the 
liappy countries which have no history, hut its existence in pre- 
iiritish days was not the chronicle of constant rapine and bloodshed 
so common elsewhere, fortifications and the crowding they involved 
wore almost unknown, and its villages are commonly divided jnto 
detached hamlets and possess an agrahdram, or Brahman street, 
and separate quarters — seldom, for some obscuro reason, situated 
to tlir westward of them — called the Parachdri and the Chakkili- 
clu^ri and inhabited by the low caste Paraiyans and Chakkilis 
vvlioso presence would pollute tJio other people. 

Tlioro are no statistics on the point, but it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed that ro.sidence in out-lying hamlets, altogether apart 
from the parent village, is growing in popularity. The plan has 
many sanibiry and otlier advantages, but seems to be chiefly in 
favour because it enables the ryot to live closer to his fields. 

Outside each village is an assemblage of the heaps of rubbish 
which the ryots collect for manure, the burning-ground — different 
(jorners of wliich are allotted to the Brdhmans, the Shdras, 
and the lowest castes — the Musalmans’ (and sometimes the Lingd- 
yats’) grave-yard, and in some cases the wells or ponds for 
il linking water. The people very generally use the wells in their 
own backyards, but where water is so scarce that public sources 
arc necessary there is usually one for Brdhmans^ another for 
Sddras, a third for the Paraiyans and a fourth for the Chakkilis. 

Village autonomy is the same as elsewhere. The most tangi- 
ble relic of the old corporate existence is the common immuddyam) 
fund which practically every village possesses. This is formed 
from the .sale- proceeds of the fruit of trees on the village site held 
on samuddyam patta, of the iisli in the village tanks and of the 
tJiatcliing- grass which grows on the foreshores of these. It is 
divided into certain shares, the number of which is supposed to 
heive had its origin in the number of ndttdmgdrs in existence in the 
days of old, and these are now sub-divided among the ndttdmgdrs^ 
descendants and are bought, sold and mortgaged like any other 
property. The village headman or one or two of the bigger 
i*yots manage the fund, and part of it is spent on conunmud. 
purposes, such as petty Repairs to tanks and drinking-water ppnda^ 
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OHAF. III. festivals at the villag’e temple, payments for dramatic perform- 

Thk Hindus, ances, and alms to beggars. 

Hout^ houses in South Arcot do not differ from those in the 

other southern districts. They are of all sorts and sizes, from 
the movable bamboo kennel in which the wandering Kuravan 
resides, and which he carries with him on his back when he 
changes his scene of operations, to the two storeyed residence of 
tliG big land-liolder or sowcar in which all the arrangements are 
excellent except the inevitable corkscrew staircase. Earth which 
will make tiles is common, and tiled dwellings are increasing 
in numbers. These roofs aje often decorated with geometrical 
patterns executed in whitewash. In outward appearance a 
Musalman’s house does not differ from a Hindu’s except that 
the former has usually a gunny curtain hung across the door to 
guard the privacy of the women. Tlie Brdhmaiis of the towns 
are no longer very particular about living in the Brdhman street. 
Tlieir dwellings differ from those of the average Sudra in 
containing a corner sot apart for the household objects of worship 
(a lingam, a sdlagrdnmm or an image of one of the gods) and in 
possessing arrangements for the complete ‘ segregation of the 
women at certain seasons. 

The ordinary middle-class house has a tulasi plant on a little 
altar in the middle of its central court ; the string of mango 
leaves over the doorway which was placed there on the last 
festive occasion; nich€?s on each side of the doorway for the burn- 
ing of lights (especially in the month of Kdrtigai when the great 
feast takes place at the Tiruvanndmalai temple) ; traces at the foot 
of its outer door-posts of the kunkumam and saffron which are 
put there every Friday by the ladies of the household in honour 
of Laksluni ; and, before the threshold, the patterns done in rice- 
flonr ijkdlam) the origin and meaning of which is so obscure and 
the absence of which is a sign of mourning. In the evil month 
of Mdrgnli (December January), when harm is especially liable to 
happen, little balls of cow-dung eacli topped with a pumpkin 
blossom arc Jotted about in the early morning among the rice- 
flour patterns and removed as soon as the sun is weU up. They 
ward off danger. The cow-dung is kept and dried, and is either 
burnt into ash for sect marks or used for boiling the rice at the 
ensuing thanksgiving of Pongal. To avert the evils of this 
month, offerings are also made at the temples at the first streak 
of dawn, some of the people go round the villages singing sacred * 
. songs and the Budu budnkalas, the Tddans and the D&saris go 

from house to house at daybreak prophesying good to the 
inmates. 


Si 
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The dress of tlie people has little to distinguish it from that CHAP. III. 
worn in other districts in the south. The point about it which The Hindus. 
most strikes the stranger is its scantiness — except among the DyggT 
Musalinans of both sexes The wearing of the ravikkaij or tight- 
fitting bodice, is the exception rather tlian the rule among the 
Hindu women, especially in the west, and the men work in the 
fields or on the picottahs at the wells clad in somewhat loss than 
a square foot of grimy cotton cloth. The usual colour for the 
women’s cloths is red (see p. 156). This is also supposed to be an 
auspicious tint for cloths for presents at weddings and so forth. 

The pdvddai^ or petticoat, is worn by BrA,hmans of the gentler 
sox only when they are quite childlron, but the women of other 
upper castes keep to it until after tlieir first confinement. 

Tlie fact that it is the ordinary garb of the dancing-girl has 
something to do with its being held in disfavour. Widows 
among the BrAlimans and upper castes may only wear white or. 
red, and among the Reddis they are confined to the former 
colour. As elsewhere in the south, widows are forbidden to use 
toe-rings, nose-rings, or the beauty-spots on the forehead which 
are made with red kunkumam powder bought in the bazaar or 
black charred rice manufactured at home. 

Tattooing is common, but is slowly falling into disfavour among 
the educated classes. It is done by the Kuravan women, who use 
an ink formed of the soot made by burning under an inverted 
chatti a mixture of powdered turmeric, castor oil and bits of rag. 

The designs are legion, but perhaps scorpions and a square 
pattern meant to represent a temple tank are among the most 
popular. 

The staple food of the ordinary Sudra differs considerably in Food, 
different taluks. In Chidambaram every one, even the coolies, 
cats rice ; in Villupuram rice and ragi share the honours; in 
Cuddalore cambu is the common food ; while in the rest of -the 
district ragi is more eaten than any other grain but is largely 
helped out with cambu and varagu. Rice is husked and boiled ; 
ragi is ground in a hand-mill, the husk winnowed out and the 
flour soaked in water for one night and cooked the next day ; 
varagu is similarly ground; and cambu is crushed dry in a 
mortar and the husk then winnowed away. The relishes used 
consist of the ordinary vegetables, chutneys made of tamarind, 
chillies and coriander, salt, and, among those castes who have no 
scruples against it, dried and salted sea fish. 

Manly sports seem almost non-existent in the district. Here Ansteamile* 
and there is a village gymnasinm, and stick-play after a rough t 
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CHAP. III. «nd nnscientifif; fashion is occasionally practised ; but wrestling 
Th* Hindus, is unknown and there is not even any cocR- or rain-fighting. 

The boys have a number of games which are varieties of prisoners^ 
basOj tip-cat and rounders and are not peculiar to this district. 
The toss is usually decided by spitting on one side of a bit of 
tile and then spinning it. Wandering jugglers and acrobats 
tour round the villages ; the Dombans (Dommaras) from North 
Arcot, for example, give gymnastic performances the chief feats 
in which consist in walking the tight tope and lying on the 
stomach on the top of a vertical polo and twirling round in that 
position ; and the Jogis and Budubudukalas juggle and bring 
round performing bulls. • 

In the liot weather, when all agricultural operations are at a 
standstill and the people have plenty of time to spare, there arc 
many dramatic performances in tJie villages. The castes which 
cliielly give these are the Kuravans, the Paraiyan Khttddis 
(players) and the Pallis. They have books giving the words of 
the various favourite dramas — the fate of Dosing Kdja (see 
p. 852), the adventures of the five Pdndava brothers, scenes from 
the Jtdmdyana, the Prahldda ndiaham or talc of the man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu, and so on— -and a stage manager teaches 
the company their parts and rehearses them. Women seldom act, 
female parts being taken by the younger and more comely of the 
men. The Pallis, who are superior performers to the others, are 
especially fond of scenes from the Malidbhdrata. Each company 
of players has a well-understood vested right (called by them 
their inirdsi right) to perform (when invited) at certain stated 
villages, and if any rivals endeavour to oust them there is trouble. 
When invited, the whole company goes over, is fed by the 
villagers who have sent for them, and receives for its services as 
much as Ds. 1 0 a night, usually paid from the samuddyam fund 
already mentioned. The play always takes place at night and 
frequently lasts until the next morning. 

Suporgtitions. Superstitions are as common as in other districts and it would 
require a volume to refer to thorn all. A few which leave 
outward and visible traces may be briefly mentioned. 

The evil eye is dreaded as much as elsewhere, and houses in 
course of construction are adorned with some object to attract 
it while in the fields whitewashed pots covered with black dots 
arc put up for the same purpose. 

lu many places — Kurinjipddi is one instance — stone slabs 
may bo seen set up on the outskirts of the villages on what are 
laid to be the old boundaries. These are thought to be able to 
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ward off sioknoss and other harm which threatens to enter tlio 
place, and are reverenced according-lj. Home are quite blank, 
others have letters cut on them, while others again bear the rude 
outline of a deity and are accordingly given such names as Piddri, 
or Kllai-amman the goddess of the boundary ’), To these last, 
periodical worship is often performed, but in the case of the 
others the attentions of the villagers are confined to an annual 
ceremony whereat cocoanuts are broken, camphor is burnt and a 
light is placed on the stone. 

In several villages in the west of the district — Tiruvarangarn 
and Kallipddi in Kallakurchi, and Pdlaiyam (hamlet of Kdttn- 
Edaiydr) and Jambai in TirukkoyiiVir are a few instances — are 
magical slabs which are supposed t-o euro cholera and cattlo- 
<liseaHe.^ On them, surrounded by a border of irimlm (tho 
trident of Siva) are cut a series of little squares in each of which 
is some 'J'amil letter. The villagers usually explain their existence 
by saying that some forty years ago an ascetic — whom they call 
‘ the saugili (chain) sanydsi ’ from his predilection for wearing 
red-hot chains round his neck — oaino tJiore when cholera and 
cattle-disease wore very rife and (for a consideration) put up 
these slabs to ward off these ills. Ho left directions that when 
either disease re-appeared 108 pots of water were to bo poured 
over the slab, 108 bilva leaves tied to it, and so on and ao forth, 
and that men and animals were then to walk through the water 
^vhich had been poured over it. His instructions are still followed 
and tho stones are in some cases guarded carefully from harm. 

At cross-roads (muohehandi) may sometimes bo seen pieces 
of broken pot, saffron, etc. These are traces of tho following 
favourite method of getting rid of an obstinate disease : A new 
pot is washed clean and filled with a number of objects (tho 
prescription differs in different localities) such as saffron, turmeric, 
coloured grains of rice, chillies, cotton-seed and so forth (and some 
times a light made of a few threads dipped in a little dish of oil) 
and taken at dead of night to the cross-roads and broken there. 
The disease will then disappear. In some places it is believed 
that it passes to the first person who sees tho debris of the 
ceremony the next morning, and the performer has to bo careful 
to carry it out unknown to his neighbours, or the oonsequenoes 
are unpleasant for him. 

Amulets are very commonly worn and are usually tied to the 
'ipper arm or carried in the waist-cloth. They are of many kinds. 

^ For Bimilar slabs in other districts see the Ananta^ur 196, and 

^r. Qribble’s Ifanuol of tho Ouddapah iisiriet, 285. 
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The initial letters of a mautram, for instance, are cut on squares 
drawn on a little brass plate and this is then rolled up and placed 
in a small cylindrical case about as thick round as a lead pencil ; 
or the five sacred letters (»«, s?, nd, ya) are drawn in a 

geometrical pattern in some holy ash and the ash collected and 
placed in the same kind of receptacle. 

Want of rain is thought to bo due to the existence of sinners 
upon the earth. Accordingly in bad droughts a figure is made and 
called the kodunipdviy or ‘ worst of all sinners/ and is burnt with 
much ceremony so that the reason for the absence of rain may bo in 
part removed. The figure is made of straw, clothed like a woman, 
placed on a bier and dragged feet first through the village by 
the Paraiyans, who accompany it wailing as though they were 
at a funeral and boating drums in the well-known f unoral-time. 
Arrived at the burning-ground, the imago is solemnly burnt. 
The Paraiyans then go round tho village to collect a recompense 
for the service they have done to the community. This ceremony 
might have been witnessed in many a village in the months at the 
end of 1904 wlien the monsoon was so deficient. When too much 
rain falls, on tho other hand, tho way to stop it is to send the 
eldest son to stand in it stark naked with a torch in his hand. 

The attitude of the Hindus of the district towards the 
numerous deities worshipped therein is an odd medley of the 
orthodox Br^hmanio ideas and the most primitive superstition. 
Brdhinans number only sixteen in every thousand of the population, 
a figure which (excluding the exceptional cases of the Nilgiris 
and tho Agencies of the Northern Circars) is smaller than in any 
district in tho Presidency except Salem. But though few they 
arc influential, and their position is doubtless strengthened by tho 
fact that South Aroot lies between such strongholds of their caste 
as Tanjore, Trichiuopoly and Chiugleput, all three of which con- 
tain shrines to the orthodox Brdhmanical gods which are famous 
throughout tho Presidency. 

Tho district itself also possesses temples to tlie Aryan deities 
which are sufficiently numerous, wealthy and revered to exercise 
a wide influence in favour of tho extension of Hinduism proper 
and adverse to the growth of heterodox notions such as the cult 
of the numerous lesser village deities of Dravidian origin. It is 
sufficient to mention as examples the shrines at Chidambaram, 
Mailam, Tirukkdyilhr, Tirupdpuliyhr, Tiruvadi, Tiruvdndipuram, 
Srimushnam and Vriddhachalam. The annual allowances granted 
by Gfovernment to religious institutions in the district amonni 
to nearly Rs. 58,000. Saivite shrines are more in evidence thiA 
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those to Vishnu and this is perhaps due in part to the fact that CHAP. ill. 
the Ndttuk6ttai Chettis are expending large sums annually in Rklioious 
restoring and renovating the more famous of the former. Taken 
as a whole, it may he noted in passing, the temples of the district 
are architecturally disappointing. Chidambaram, and some of 
the workat Srimushnam, Vriddhachalam and Tirukkoyilhr form * 

exceptions, but the rarity of stone in much of the country has ^ 

compelled the use of a great deal of brick and plaster, and the 
coarseness of the grain of most of the gneiss available has 
militated against fine finish in the sculpture. 

The Brdhmans, then, can probably claim with justice that they 
have succeeded in reducing the attention which is paid to the , 

village gods and goddesses, for Sfidras will admit that within 
human memory the festivals in tho honour of those deities have 
become less frequent and less gorgeous ; and they can certainly 
take credit to themselves for having rendered less barbarous the 
ritual of the worship which is done at them. Many cases could 
bo quoted in which the sacrifice of sheep and fowls lias given 
place to the breaking of cocoanuts and the offering of flowers, and 
non-J3rdhmans freely allow that the change is due to the influence 
of the Q-urukkals. Festivals still no doubt occur at which 
thousands of chickens arc offered up (see, for example, tho 
account of Kfivvdkkam on p. 375 below) but they are lessening 
in numbers and there are apparently only three villages — Glingee, 

Ulundfirpet and Mangalam (see p. 392 below) — whoi o buffalo 
sacrifices still continue. 

None the less, individual Briihmans are still not above shar- 
ing in the ^festivals to the meanest of the village gocblosses and 
making vows at their shrines. Perhaps this falling away is only 
a syiuptoi/i of the general movement away from the simple Vedic 
ritual and towards the worship in temples — the replacing of the 
cold philosophy of the Vdddnta by devotion to a personal god. 

Into the forms, of worship at the temples to the Br^ihmanic Tho Saiva 
gods it is unnecessary to enter. The ritual in uso in tho district 
is not different from that adopted elsewhere in the south. 

In only one point in this connection does South Aroot occupy 
in any way a distinctive position, and that is in the reverence paid 
within it to the memory of the four great Saivite poet- saints — ^ 

Mdnikya- V fichakar, Appar, Tirugndna Sambandhar and Sundara- 
mfirti—^who were the apostles of the revival of Saivism and the 
overthrow of the Jain and whose lives are connected with 
the district in a somewhat special manner. ^ 
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These four saints, who perhaps flourished between the fifth 
and eighth centuries of the present era, spent much of their Jives 
in wandering about the country from one Saivite shrine to 
another, singing the praise of tJie deities in the more famous of 
tliem in verses which are still remembered and loved. Only 
those temples which they hymned {pddal peita sthalam, as the 
phrase goes) are now held sacred ; events in their lives are 
intimately bound up with several of the villages of the district, rise 
at once to the lips of any Saivite who speaks of such places, 
and are sometimes 8(ml])tured on the temples in them ; and 
images of them may be found in many a Siva shrine. 

The hymns of Mdnikya-*r^chakar wore collected from his 
lips at Chidambaram and are knowm as toe Th^iwdchakatn} and 
those of the other three are contained in the well-known work 
called the DMram which was put together and arranged by 
Nambi Anddr Nambi, a Brdhman of Tirundraiyfir in the Chidam- 
baram taluk. These (and one or two minor books) form tho 
scriptures of the Tamil Saivites of the south and have been called 
(though the parallel is not very complotc) ‘ the Saivite Tamil 
Yedas.’ They are recited and sung daily by all pious Saivites, 
by the Oduvdns at the worship in tho tejnples, during tho proces- 
sions of the gods, by the devout on holy days, at death-beds and 
at the annual ceremonies to those who have passc.'d away. They 
are “on every one^s lips and are as dear to tho hearts of vast 
ranltitudes of people as tho Psalms of David are to Jews and 
Christians.^’ 

Beferenco to these four saints is constantly made in later 
portions of tliis volume and it will be convenient to shortly bring 
tog(?thor hero, once for all, the chief points connecting them with 
the district. 

The earliest of them, Mduikya-Vachakar, ‘ he whose utterances 
aro rubies,’ is thought by some ® to have lived as early as the 
middle of the fifth century. He was a Brdhman and was born at 
Tiruvddavur (the modern Tiruvddfir) in the Melfir taluk of 
Madura, lie eventually rose to bo Prime Minister to the Pdnd- 
yan king of that country, but his thoughts turned ever to higher 
matters and the crisis was reached when he delivered over to a 
holy guru (see the account of PdvuttanaDfir on p. 334 below) a 
great treasure which his master had entrusted to him for the 
purchase of horses for the cavalry. Eenouncing the world, he 

^ Dr. G. U. Pope has translated and annotated them. See his Tiruvofoganit 
Clarendon Press, 1900. 

• CHrittiaw College Magcaint^ N.S., i, 144 ff. 
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thereafter visited many of the most sacred shrines of the south 
and at length settled near Chidambaram. At that town (see the 
account of it, p. 274) he vanquished in controversy the Buddhists 
of Ceylon who had come there threatening to overthrow its 
sacred fane, and he eventually attained beatitude within the 
slirine of that building. 

Appar, the next in chronological order of the four saints, was 
born of Vellala parents at Tiruv^nnhr, five miles west ot'Tirinauli 
in the Ouddaloro taluk. Ills conversion to Saivisin from tJio 
Jain faith has already been referred to in the early part of this 
chapter. His verses are marked byii simple fervour which has 
rendered them perhaps more popular with tlie people generally 
than those of any of liis tliree fellows. 

Tirugnana Sambandliar lived about the beginning of tlie 
seventh century ^ and was born of Brdhnian parents at Sliiydli. 
It is related of him in the Periya Pnrdnain that one day when he 
was still a child lie went with his father to the Shiydli temple. 
Becoming hungry, he began to CT*y ; whereon the goddess of the 
shrine took pity on him and gave him a cup of her own milk. 
Mis father noticed that lie had been drinking milk and asked 
where he got it. In reply he broke out into a hymn in praise of 
the deity which now forms the first of those in the Ddvdrain.* 
This incident gave him his name, whicdi means ‘ related through 
wisdom’ to the god-head. Later, ho vanquished the Jains at 
Madura, and afterwards lie travelled to more than 200 shrines, 
of which the majority are in Taujore but some are in this district. 
Kacli of his hymns, which are in lofty language and are considered 
to ho finer as poetic efforts than tho.se of Appar or Sundaramhrti, 
consisted of eleven stanzas, of which the last always referred to 
liiinself. 

Sundara, or Sundaramhrti Nayanir, the latest ot these famous 
saints, perliaps flourished about the eighth century. He was a 
Brfihmau and was born at Tirundmanallhr in the 'J'irukkoyil^r 
taluk, where the anniversaries of his birth and death are stiU kept 
with much ceremony. His connection with Tiruvonnanallfir in 
the same taluk is referred to in the account of that place on p. 382 
below. He was a more human character than his predecessors, 
having tw’o consorts and not disdaining to accept payment for 
his songs. Hence the saying attributed to Siva : ‘‘ My Afipar 
sang of me; Sambandhar sang of himself; but Sundara sang 
for gold.” 

^ See Ep, Ind., iii, 277-8 j Jwd. Ant,, mv, 113 ft and 164 nod B,I, Infer#., U, 
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In the centuries which followed the outburst of Saivito 
fervour which was so largely clue to these four saints there was 
once again a recrudescence of the Jain faith, and Saivism 
languished for a time. Among the leaders of the Saivite revival 
w'hich eventually supervened, natives of South Arcot or its 
immediate vicinity were again prominent, the names of Moykanda 
Devar (see the account of Tiruveunanallur, p. 381), Arunandi 
iSivHchar^a of Turaiyur, Uiiuipati Sivaclnirya of Chidambaram 
and Maraigiiaua Sambaiidhar of Tirukkaliingai being well-known 
as promoters of the Siddluinta philosophy whi(;h then came to 
the fore. ,, 

'l.'o Yaishiiavites tho district has fewer sacred associations, 
d’ho Vaislinava slu'ines at Sriinnshuam, Tirukkdyilhr, Tirti- 
vendipuram and Mannargiidi are famous ; Tiruvendipuram (tho 
disputes betwGcn the Tcngalais and Tadagalais at which place 
are referred to in tho account of it on p. 324 below) is said to 
have been the residence of Yikldnta Desikar, the writer of 
tho comnientary on tho works of Ramdnuja ; and the saints 
Nadamunigal and Alavanrlar are stated to have been born at 
Maniidrgudi. lint the Ndldyirn Predmiulham, ^ the Yaishnavite 
Tamil A^eda,’ has not tho same oonnectioii with South Arcot as 
liavctlio Tirucdchalam and tho Dei^drmn. 

The toinplos of the lessei* deities (the grama devaias)) with 
their Iminblo exterior and simple ritual, are ubiquitous. As has 
l)een said, the inlluenco of the Bnilnnans has made the offerings 
and corcmioiiies at these less barbarous than they were, but 
instaucos survivo f>f the unpleasant rites which are so common in 
move northern districts. At Sattamangalam in the Tindivanam 
taluk, for example, tho festival to tho local Mdriamma (the 
goddess small-pox) is said to be crowned by the sacrifice at 
luidnight of a goat, the ciitniils of which are suspended round 
the neck of tho tdti, who then— -stark" naked except lor this one 
adornment — goes round all the village boundaries. Elsewhere, 
us at the feast at Tindivanam (p. 370), garlands of flowers have 
replaced the entrails. 

As in other districts, tho vdlago deities are legion and have 
each of them numerous aliase.s. Their abodes are sometimes 
little brick structures, but in very many cases are only signalised 
by a stone or brick with an iron trident set up before it. They 
are often guarded by fearsome brick and plaster representations of 
demons or servants, called Amirans or munis, about each of whoM 
various conflicting stories are current. A^ows to these godt 
commonly take the form of a promise to erect in front of thsii 
shrine an image of one of these attendants. The priests at th^ 
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temples are hardly ever Brdliinans, biit belong to various castes 
among the Shdras. 

Perhaps the most popular of them are Pon mamma (‘ Golden- 
mother ’), Piddri and the seven virgins called tiie Js annimdv — 
wjiose names and attributes are very variously gi\ cn. Dranpadi 
is tlio special favourite of the Pallis. d'hey are all of the female 
sex except one — the god Aiyandr. 

There is no space here for accounts of all of thorn, but a fow 
words may bo added about two — Draupadi and Aiyandr— who 
are more particularly connected witli this <lisirict.’ 

Draupadi, as is well known, was the joint wife of the five 
Pdndava brothers of the Malidbhdradi. Tlie eldest of those, and 
consequently the one who had the chiet right to her, was named 
Dliarma. His imago frequently a))pGars in Draupadi^s temples, 
winch are consequently often known as Dhanmrdja hdrils. 
They are very numerous and the priest at them is very genc!rcillj>^ 
a Falli by caste and Pallis take the leading part in the ceremonies 
at them. Why this should be .so is not clear. I’he Pallis say it 
is because both the Pandava brothers and'thcmselves were born 
oi firo and are therefore related. Outside the buildings is often 
a tigure of Pdthu-raja, or the ‘king of buffaloes,^ a person 
of ferocious aspect who holds a dagger in his right hand and 
a human head in his left. Tlie stories accounting for liis con*- 
nootion with Draupadi are conflicting and puerile, and need not 
be set out. 

Festivals to Draupadi always involve two points of ritual — 
the recital (or acting) of a part of the Mah^bbdrata (which 
sometimes lasts for as many as ten consecutive days) and a 
fire-walking ceremony. The first of these is usually done by the 
Pallis, who are very fond of the great epic and many of whom 
know it uncommonly well. The second of them, the fire-wolking, 
is appropriate to a feast to Draupadi because she used to live 
one year with each of her five husbands in turn and at the end 
of that period purified herself by passing through fire. The 
rito is performed all over the district at her shrines. It has 
latterly been introduced at the festivals to some of tho other 
goddesses, but in such oases the fire-pit must be lit with a brand 
brought from a Draupadi temple. 

Aiyandr is undoubtedly one of the early aboriginal gods of 
the Dravidians. So popular is he, however, with the masses— 
there can be hardly a village in South Arcot v^hich has not a 

^ Of the others some particulari will be found in the miaiiooary 
Qtntalogy of ih$ South Indian godst 
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eliiino to him — that tlio BrAlimans have adopted him into the 
oi’tiiodox Hindu pantheon and given him an Aryan pedigree, 
saying that he is the son of Siva and Vishna (when the latter 
was oncG a woman for a period) and calling him in consequence 
Hariharaputra. His abodc^ as before, is cither a rude t(3mple or 
a spot marked by a trident or an image and is always in a 
sacred grove. It is heinous sacrilege to remove even a twig of 
tliese groves and they liavo often in consequence grown into 
impenetrable thickets which show what forest the country would 
produce if only it was left in peace for a few generations.^ 
Beside the god are usually images of his two wives Phranai 
and Pudkalai (or Poikalai)! outside his shrine stand a number 
of great figures of Viraus, or demons, and witli them are 
the numerous horses, elephants, tigers and other animals which 
are characteristic of his shrines and have been provided for him 
by those wlioso vows to him have been heard and answered. 
His duty is to guard the village from liarm and he rides round 
it at night on the vehicles the pious have thus provided and 
sees that all is well. It is nnlucky to meet liim when he is so 
engaged and in consequence his shrine is alway s at some little 
distance from the village. 

Ill big towns the worship to him may bo perfunctory, but in 
fho smaller villages it is performed daily with a primitive piety 
which is impressive. As the twilight gathers, the piijiiri rings a 
little bell at the shrine, and at the sound the villagers wend thoir 
way to the place. The congregation assembled, the priest 
sprinkles water over the images of the god and his two wives, 
places flowers upon them, and burns camphor before them, 
making many obeisances as each act is carried out. The simple 
ceremonies concluded, he hands round to the line of villagers 
a tray of holy ash, and each man solemnly places a little of this 
between his brows and on either side of his neck and silently goes 
his way. 

The horses and elephants which are the sign of an Aiyandr 
shrine are often expensive affairs of wood, stone or painted brick 
and chunam twenty feet high and more, the cost of which runs 
to as much as Es. 200, Simpler offerings are smaller images 
some eight feet or so in height made by the village potters of 
hollow burnt clay. Sometimes — as at Mailam in Tindivanam 

* See, for example, the typical Aiyanar temple and grove just beyond the 
fourth milestone from Cuddalore on the Nolliknppam road. The crowd of white 
chickens which hare been dedicated to this god and flock about the entrance to 
the grove and under the big banyan opposite are, however, an unusual item. 
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taluk aud Vt^kidaiyaiipattu in Cuddalore — huge saiulals are CHAP. III. 

pre-^ented to the god for use in his nocturnal wanderings and Eiiioious 

are hung to the trees in front of his shrine. Hiic voto figures 

of children wlio are supposed to have been granted hy liim in 

answer to the prayers of childless wives, of legs and arms and 

other portions of the body which he is supposed to have cured of 

[lain, and of people of all ages and both' sexes who have boon 

freed from disease by his good offices are also to be found among 

the horses and elephants, and the total numbm’ of nil these 

images will often run into scores and even hand rods. 

Besides guarding the village and delivering those atHicted 
by sickness, Aiyanar is also held fh some villages (htavadandal, 
throe miles east of Vriddhachalam, is an instance) to have the 
privilege and power of settling disputes. One of the two con- 
tending parties draws up in due legal form a .statement of his 
case — ‘ The petition of X, of the village of Y, against A, of the 
village of B, hereby showeth ; Whereas % etc., etc., - and affixes 
it to the trident of the Aiyanar’s shrine. If his petition is true and 
lie has justice on his side, the other party, it is believed, will soon 
(unless ho speedily comes to terms) find himself, his relations 
or his property afflicted with some evil. A settlement is accord- 
ingly usually made without loss of time before the god and is 
ratified by offerings at his shrine. 

The Virans, or demons, ouisido Aiyanlir's shrines are 
enormous figures of painted brick and plaster of semi-human 
shape but possessing fearsome attributes such as huge dog-teeth 
and so forth. They are usually put up in fulfilment of vows and 
there are several kinds of them, each with its own name and 
story. They are Aiyandr^s servants and their duty is to go 
round the village with him at nights. The most popular of them 
is Madurai Viran, or the demon of Madura. There is very little 
doubt that he is an actual historical personage, and probably the 
others are similarly men who from their striking personalities or 
their devotion to the deity (compare the story of Pavadai-r^yan 
given on p. 361 below) have been raised to the position of lesser 
gods. Madurai Vlran’s life and adventures are even now dra- 
matised and acted at festivals to Aiyandr. The popular account 
of him, which is confirmed in part by one of the Mackenzie 
MSS.,1 says that he was a servant of Bomma N^yak, a poligar 
who was one of the 72 chiefs placed in charge of the 72 bastions 
of Madura. He ran away one day with his master's daughter, • 


* Palm leaves, 16 B, 6-12. 
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Bomma Nayaki, and being pursued by tlie enraged father and a 
force of men, slew them all with hia own hand. His images now 
usually represent him with Bomma Nuyaki at liis .side and the 
he.id of her father under one of liis feet. Viran afterwards 
entered the .service of the Nb^yaks of Trichiiiopoly and Madura 
and did seveval deeds of derring do, such as clearing of Kallar 
lughwaymen the roatl which ran between tho two towns, repel- 
ling an attack on Madura and so forth. lie finally became tlio 
trusted lieutenant of the great TirumalaNayak, ruler of Madera. 

Trees cannot be said to be wor.sliipped in the district. Phja 
is done to the margosa, but it is addressed rather to Mariamma, 
who dwells therein, than to* the tree itself. In some places — 
for example, on tho feeder road to the Olakkiir station in 
Tindivanjim talnk and near the eiglith mile of the road from 
Kallakurchi to Vriddhachalam — arc trees on which passers by 
have hung bits of rag until they are quite covered with tliem. No 
one can give any definite reason for the practice except the feel- 
ing that it cannot do harm and may do good. Tho latter of the 
two cases quoted had its origin only a few years back in the con- 
struction by .some sliepherd-boys of a toy temple to Ganesa, 
formed of a few stones, under the tree, to draw attention to which 
they hung up a rag or two. The tree is now quite covered with 
bits of cloth and beneath it is a large pile of the stones which 
have been added one by one by superstitious passers by. 

The only form of serpent- worship is the vow taken by child- 
less wives to instal a serpent (ndgapratishtai) if they are blessed 
with offspring. The ceremony consists -in having a figure of a 
serpent cut on a stone slab, placing it in a well for six months, 

‘ giving it life ’ {prdnapratishtai) by reciting mantrams and 
performing other ceremonies over it, and then setting it up 
under a pipal tree which has been ‘ married * to a margosa. 
Worship (which consists mainly in going round the tree 108 
times) is then performed to it for the next 45 days. Similar 
oircumambulations will also bring luck in a general way if carried 
out subsequently. The child w^hose birth is supposed to be due 
to this form of vow is, as in other districts, given a name bearing 
reference to serpents, such as Sesh^chalam, Sdshamma, N6gappa, 
Ndgamina and soon. 

In social matters, no less than in religious affairs, tie 
influence of the Brdhmans has been very considerable in South 
Arcot. The Gurukkal and Panchdngi sub-divisions of the caste 
* do not hesitate to officiate au family priests to all kinds of non- 
Brdhmans except the very lowest, and by their precept and 
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example at domestic ceremonies they have by insensible degrees CHAP. ill. 

hroQght the ritual of these functions more and more into resem- Principal 

bianco with the Brdhman standard. Some non-Brdhman castes 

now speak of their g6t7'a8i wear sacred threads at the performance 

of family rites, practise fire-worship, observe the sixteen samskdraSf 

and are tending towards vegetarianism, the burning of their dead, 

the marriage of their children as infants and the prohibition of 

the re-marriage of widows. Even the Paraiyan at his wedding 

wears a thread and tucks Jiis cloth between his legs in the 

BrJihinan fashion and in some parts the Pallis (see below) are 

wearing threads as a regular thing. 

The lowest castes, as will be see^in the next chapter, are also 
becoming holders of land and ])Ossessors of some little wealth ; 
and both moral and matorial progress seem to be leading in tlie 
direction of a general levelling up of the lower ranks of society. 

The fact that the two most nnmeroas castes in 8ontli Arcot are the 
Pallis and the Paraiyans (who together make up more than half 
the population), that the district contains practically no zamindari 
families and but few of the great landholders who elsewhere 
iorm a class apart, and that it has, in consequence, a more than 
usually bourgeois society, assists in this tendency. 

Statistics of the various castes in the district will be found Pallia, 
in tho separate Appendix. By far the largest community are the 
I'allis (or Padaiydehis or Vanniyaus), who in 19 J I wore 728,000 
strong, or nearly 30 per cent, of the total population. They are 
chiefly agriculturists and weavers, and are one of several communi- 
ties in this Presidency who are endeavouring to raise themselves 
in the social scale. As far back as 1833 they tried to procure a 
decree in Pondicherry declaring that they were not a low caste, 
and of late years they have, in this district, been closely bound 
together by an organisation managed by one of their caste who 
formerly was a prominent person in these parts but is now dead. 

In South Arcot they take a somewhat higher social rank than in 
otherplaces — Tanjore, for example— and their efifmi de corps isnow 
surprisingly strong. They are tending gradually to approach 
the Brdhmauical sfiindard of social conduct — discouraging adult 
marriage, meat-eating and widow re-marriage — and they also 
actively repress open immorality or other social sins which might 
serve to give the community a bad name. In 1904 a document 
came before one of the courts which showed that in the year previ- 
ous th e representatives of the caste in 3 4 villages in this district had 
b<mnd themselves in writing, under penalty of excommunication» to 
refrain (except with the consent of all parties) from the practices 
formerly in existence of marrying two vihves and of allowi^ a 
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Principal Some of the caste have taken to calling themselves Vannikula 
Cashes. Xghatriyas or Agnikula Kshatriyas (' Kshatriyas of the fire-race ') 
and others even declare that they are Brdhmans. These last 
always wear the sacred thread, tie their cloths in the Brdhman 
fashion (though their women do not follow the Brdhman ladies 
in this matter) j forbid widow rc-marriage and are vegetarians. 
These advanced sections arc perhaji^s commonest in the Villu- 
puram taluk. The fondness of the caste for the worship of the 
goddi^ss Draupadi and the prominent part it takes at her festivals 
has already l)eon referred to. 

Paraiyans. After tho Pall is, the neit most numerous conimnnity are 

the Paraiyans (Parialis) who number 550,000, or Avell over one- 
fifth of tho total population. In some districts, it is reported, 
there are many sub-divisions among the Paraiyans who decline 
to intennany with one anotlier ; but (as far as my entjuiries 
went) tliis is not the case in South Arcot. There, the only 
sections which tlo not marry with the rest of the caste are the 
occupational sub-divisions of the barbers, the washermen, the 
smaller sectiems who are employed as play-actors, priest« to 
the gods and scavengers, the thieving Paraiyans of Vdppdr (to 
be imiuodiatcdy referred to) and the Talluvans or domestic 
pnests, who are to all intents and purposes now a sepa- 
rate and will bo treated as such. These occupational 

sub-divisions form but a minute fraction of the whole com- 
munity ami outside them any Paraiyau man may marry any 
i^araiyan girl. 

Almost every considerable collection of Paraiyans has its own 
barber and washerman families who are paid in kind annually. 
Thelatter usuidly keep exclusively to their avowed profession, but 
the former are cultivators as w'dl and also do such miscellaneous 
ca.ste duties as carrying round the news of any deaths which 
occur. I'hoy are not so indispensable as the washermen, and 
wliero there are none of them the Paraiyans shave one another 
'J'lio play-actors are called Vara kuttddkj or ‘ Puraiyan players* 
and the women among them are little better than prostitutes. 

The Vepphr Paraiyans are the most notoriously criminal 
community in the district. They are commonest in the west ot 
Vriddhachalani and get their name from the village of Vdppiir, 
whore a police-station has been located in order to keep them 
in check. The completeness of their organization for the 
commission of crime is referred to in Chapter XllI (p. 253) 
below. They affect to be socially superior to the ordinary 
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Paraijaus, witli whom they will not intermarry, are cleaner and CHAP, in, 
better dressed and housed than the majority of these latter and Pmncipai, . 
differ from them in refusing to eat the flesh of animals which O^"**** 
have died a natural death. 

Outside these special functional sub-divisions (and excluding, 
of course, the Christians among the caste) the Paraiyans in South 
Arcot are a homogeneous community. Their numbers and the 
comparative wealth which ground-nut cultivation has brought 
thetn have caused them to take a rather better social position here 
than elsewhere, and they are actually beginning to copy the social 
ways of the higher castes, sometimes burning their dead (though 
those who have died of cliolera or ^small-pox are still always 
buried), marrying, their children when still infants and looking 
with disfavour on the re-marriage of widows. Morality, however, 
is still lax among them. Divorce is an everyday matter and 
a girl who is seduced before jnarriage is not out-casted (as long as 
tlie man was not so nearly related to her that he could not in 
any case have married her) and she may marry him or another 
without much reproach. 

Their ceremonies at births and deaths arc few, but weddings 
^ arc celebrated with some pomp. The lucky day is fixed by the 
Valliivan and phjd is done to the god which the family chiefly 
affects. A bride-price of varying amount is paid. As at ordinary 
Sfidra marriages in the district, a part of the ritual consists in 
setting up a pole of the Odina Wodier tree at the place appointed 
for the ceremony and afterwards planting it near the house and 
iieeing if it will grow. The bride and bridegroom both tuck 
their cloths between their legs in the Brdhman fashion and the 
latter wears a thread.* The Valluvan hands the tdli to the bride- 
groom, who ties it round the bride’s neck. The rites at the 
marriage of a widow are, as usual, far simpler, and are performed 
inside the house and sometimes at night. The removal of the 
tdli of a widow is effected in a curious manner. On the sixteenth 
<lay after the husband’s death another woman stands behind the 
widow, who stoops forward, and unties the tdli in such a way 
that it falls ii^o a vessel of milk placed to receive it. Adoption 
<*eremonie8 are also odd. The adoptee’s feet are washed in 
turmeric- water by the adopter, who then drinks a little of the 
li quid. Adoption is accordingly known as manjan(r kudikJcirad^ 

' the drinking of turmeric- water ^ and the adopted son as the 
maiijattir pUhit or * turmeric^water boy/ 

There is a welb recognised caste organization among tho 
Paraiywa and (in tto weat of the dia^iot, ut any rate) tli^ 
casta-]ieadin(Hi> (^ed aid 
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HAP. HI. Tangaldn (' our man whose posts are nsoally hereditary. Tho 
*BixoiPAi. Tangaldn carries out the sentences of caste panchdyats— adminis- 
Omws. teping a thrashing to the accused, for example, if such be 4he 
order of the court. Of the fines inflicted by these assemblies a 
fifth is usually handed over to the local Mdriamma shrine and the 
remaining four- fifths laid out in drinks for the panchdyatddrs. 
Until recently, a part of the fine was in some cases in these parts 
paid to the local ‘ poligar.’ 

.Havana. The Valluvans (who are more numerous in South Arcot than 

in any other district) are the domestic priests of the Faraiyans. 
They do not concern themselves with ceremonies at the shrines of 
the gods, these being done Either by the special Para pusdlis^ or 
‘Paraiyan priests,' or, more commonly, by the worshipper himself 
in whatever manner seems good in his own eyes. But the 
Valluvan's help in fixing the day for a wedding — which he manages 
with the help of the six-pie calendars sold in all tlie bazaars — and 
in tying the tdli is essential. Valluvans are either Saivites, when 
they are called Valluva Pand^rams, or Vaishnavites (Valluva 
Tddans), and the two classes intermarry and dine together. But 
the ordinary Paraiyan would be puzzled to say whether he was a 
Saivite or a Vaishnavite and if he has a wedding coming on he 
calls in either kind of Valluva impartially. 

alaiy&lio. The Malaiydlis (litcKilly, ^hill-men') are the inhabitants of 
the Kalrdyan hills, of which range some uccount appears in 
Chapters I and XV (pp. 3 and 329). They are also found on 
the Shevaroys, Pachaimalais and Kollimalais in Salem and on the 
.Tavddis, but in none of these places are they really a ‘hill-tribe!^ 
in the ordinary sense of that expression, but only Tamils who 
emigrated to the hills at some remote period — perhaps to avoid 
the political convulsions which often made life in the low country 
barely worth living.^ They speak Tamil and worship the ordinary 
gods of the low country. All the different branches of the 
community agree in saying that they are Velldlans (in South 
Arcot they say Kdrdla Velldlans) who emigrated to these various 
hills from Kdnchipuram ( Conjee veram), bringing with them their 
god Kari Bdman (who has still a temple on the Peri|(a Kalrdyan 
section of this range in the Salem district) and at the weddings 
on the Kalrdyans in South Arcot the presiding priest sii^s A 
kind of chant just before the tdli is tied which begins with the 
words “ Kdnchi, the (sacred) place and Kari Rdman in front/* 

' Accounts of the settlements of the oMte which exist in Korth.Aieiit ^ 
Salem will be found in the Manual of the former. district (i, ^ 

I' * Ha'dras Maseum Bnlletins, Vola, II and IV, respectively. ^ \ 
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The tradition in this district is that the hills were inhabited at 
tliat time by Vedans and that the Malaiydlis killed the men and 
wedded the women ; and at marriages a gun is still fired in the 
air to represent the death of the V4dan husband. The copper 
sdsanams referred to on p. 331 show that the migration occurred 
at least as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The houses of the Malaiy^lis are made of bamboo covered with 
mud and are roofed with grass, it being thought unlucky to tile a 
house. Their clothes are all made in the low country, there being 
no weavers on the hills. There are no washermen there either, 
and things are taken to the plains to be washed or are done by 
dhobis who go np periodically for s*tiort periods. Barbers simi- 
larly go up and visit the different villages, and now and then the 
Kuravans make the journey to do any tattooing which is required. 
There are no artisans of any kind on the hills, and. pots, baskets, 
leather articles and tof)ls are all procured from down below. 

There are no endogamous or exogamous divisions among the 
people to serve as bars to marriage and there is no theoretical 
objection to unions between the people of these hills and those of 
the Shevaroys or of the Tenmalais in the Tiruvanndmalai taluk, 
though the practical difficulty of distance prevents such weddings 
from ever oocurring. Marriage takes place either before or after 
puberty. The poligar’s permission has to be obtained and a fee 
paid him. In return, betel and nut are sent him on the wedding 
day. The- ceremonies were described to me by one of the five 
hereditary priests (one for each of the five divisions of the range 
in this district' and Salem) who officiate at them. They afo 
unusual in ooe or two points : after the tdli is tied, the happy oonpls 
crook their little fingers together and* a two-anna bit iS' placed 
between the flngfers and water is poured over their hands ; the 
priest offers betel and nut to Kari Hdman and then (as already 
mentioned) a gun^ is fired into the air. W idows may remarry and 
in their case, as elsewhere, the ceremony is simpler and shcuctar* 
In mre cesea a. young boy is married to a. grown woman; who 
cohabits with her ohilcL-husband's relatives until he is of aga tO 
take over his naarital duties. The deadi are buried (exflept that 
deceased poligam are burnt), the reason given being that it i« not 
gfood toi defile tha air below the dwelling of the god of tha ft jf in o fl i 
temple at €lhinna:Tirapatit on the southf-east comer of the 

Purgal is odebrated much oeremonyi ‘On the* 
i^ the villagers tom out and beat the jungla np te a 
audit mauapioiaiie if nothiag ie* Aot. I^sa iaAls»,a,iJ<^^^ 


CHAP. Hi. 

PsiKmuAi. 

Qamks. 
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CHAP. Til. constructed pen, worried until they are very wild, and then captured 
PaiNciPAL one by one and dragged into a smaller pen alongside. The cattle 
Caites. small and weak. They are said to sicken if they 

are brought down to the plains. 

On the Kalrayans are very many shrines to the lesser gods. 
The Malaiydlis themselves do the phjd, and religious feeling 
seems to be strong. The deities include MAriamma, Draupadi 
and many other similar village goddesses. In some of the temples 
are placed the prehistoric celts and other stone implements which 
are found on these hills. The people do not understand what 
these are and reverence them accordingly. The practice of 
taking oaths before these shrines to settle disputes is common ; 
the party makes a solejun affidavit of the truth of his case in the 
presence of the god, holding some burning camphor in his hand. 
Having made his statement, he blows out the flame to signify 
that if he is lying the god is welcome to snulf him out in the 
same sudden manner. 

As the hills only produce a certain amount of the necessaries 
of life, there is naturally a considerable trade with the low 
country. The chief imports are oils (including kerosine), salt, 
tools and utensils, condiments, cloths and tobacco. Every one 
smokes — even the women and children. There does not seem to 
be much drinking, probably because the hills do not produce any 
strong waters. 

The chief disease is fever. As vaccination is practically 
unknown, small-pox also occasionally appears. The Malaiydlis 
have a great dread of this disease, and if any one catches it the 
village is promptly evacuated, the patient being provided with a 
little water and left to his fate. The same treatment is meted 
out to any one who is unlucky enough to get cholera. 

The people are totally illiterate and Mr. Glarstin states that 
in his time (1878) they kept the accounts of their payments of 
revenue by tying knots in a bit of string and that some of them 
onoe lodged a complaint against their village headman for collect- 
ing more from them than was due, basing their case on the fact 
that there were more knots in the current year's string th^ 
in that of the year preceding. The poligars, he adds, used tb 
intimate the amount of revenue due by sending each of the coltih 
vators a leaf bearing on it as many thumb-nail marks as there 
were rupees to be paid. The Malaiydlis seem fairly prosperotm 
and contented, and the evil reputation for fever which their hillb 
have earned has at least the advantage of hedging them roj^*^; 
i|hout from the visits of the sowcar and the l6w-tout. 
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The Udaiydns are another caste which is specially numerous CHAP. III. 
in South Arcot, particularly in the west of it. Some of them Piincipal 
were head hdvalgdrs in these parts in the days before British 
rule and the descendants of these families still exercise a consider- Udaiyins. 
able influence (not always for good, see p. 253) over their 
neighbours. Most of them are cultivators and in Kallakurchi 
many are, also money-lenders on a large scale. They adopt 
numerous different titles in an indiscriminate way and four 
brothers have been known to call themselves respectively Nayak, 

Piliai, Mudali and UdaiyAn. 

They have three sub-divisions —Malaiyaman, Nattaman and 
Sudarman — which all admit that they are descended from one 
common stock, will usually dine together, but do not intermarry. 

Some of the caste, however, are now turning vegetarians and 
these not only will not eat with the others but will not let 
their girls marry them. They do not nevertheless object to their 
sons taking brides from the meat-eating classes and thus provide 
an interesting (if small) instance of the (on this coast) un- 
common practice of hypergamy. In all general matters the 
ways of the three sub-divisions are similar. Sudarmans am 
uncommon in this district and are stated to be chiefly found in 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

The UdaiyAns say that these three groups are the descendants 
of three sons of a king who once ruled at Tirnkkdyilhr, the first 
of whom, took the hilly part of his iather^s country and so was 
called Malaiyaman ; the second the level tracts, whenhe his name 
Nattaman ; and the third was the scholar of the family and 
learned in the holy books (srutas) and so was called Sudarman. 

The caste is said to be further sub-divided into a number of 
exogamous septs called kdnis, or ‘ fields which are named alter 
villages in this district, Trichinopoly and Tanjore, and it is stated 
that the eldest son of each family is generally called after the god 
of the village which gives its name to bis parents' kdni and is 
taken to that village for the naming ceremony. Opportunities 
for enquiry regarding the ways of the caste were, however, limited 
and these statements require to be further corroborated. 

The Sembadavans, another caste which is in gpreater streng^ asinhi^ 
in South Aroot than in any other district, are fresh-water fisher* ifi 
men and boatmen. They never fish in the sea. Both thelrf 
aoonpations being of a restricted natnre they have now m so^i. 
eases taken* to agricultare, weaving anA the hawkuig el 
sea-fish, but almost all ,ol them are poor. The/ make 
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they often spin the thread as they go along. There are no 
exogamons or ondogaraons sub-diviaionB among them and so no 
restrictions (except nearness of kin) on intermarriage. 0irls are 
wedded both before and after puberty and widows may re- marry. 
Their domestic priests are Panchdngi Br&hmans/and these tie the 
tdli at weddings and perform the purificatory ceremonies on 
the sixteenth day after deaths. They eat fish and meat, but not 
pig’s flesh, and either bury or burn their dead.. Some of them 
are LingAyats, but the majority worship their caste goddess 
AngAlamman, who has a famous temple at Malaiyanfir in the 
Tindivanam taluk (see p. 36fi) and who, they say, was a girl of 
their community with whom*Siva once fell in love. They state 
that they were thence called Sivan-padavan, or ‘ Siva’s boatmen,’ 
and that the name ttembadavan is a corruption of this term. 

The Irulans (also called Villiyans, ‘ bowmen’), who number 
19,0(.'0 odd, are the only approach to a foresUtribe in the district, 
but they have now fo long left the jungles and lived among the 
ordinary villages that they have lost almost all traces of any 
unusual customs which they may have once possessed. 

They are chiefly found round about the Q-ingee hills, talk a 
corrupt 'ramil, are very dark-skinned, have very curly hair, never 
shave their heads and never wear turbans or sandals. They 
dwell in scattered huts — never more than two or three in one place 
—which are little, round, thatched hovels, with a low doorway 
through which one can just crawl, built among the fields. They 
subsist by watching crops, baling water from wells and, when 
times are hard, by crime of a mild kind, and they are perhaps the 
poorest and most miserable community in the district. Only one 
or two of them own any land and that is only dry land. Thi^ 
•snare hares now and again and collect the honey of the wild bees 
by letting themselves down the face of cliffs at night by laddiers 
made of twisted creepers. 

They have no exogamous or endogamous sub-divisions in this 
district. Girls are married before puberty. Some of them are 
prostitutes and used to display their charms in a shameless manner 
at the ChettipAlaiyam market near Gingee, decked out in 
quantities of cheap jewellery and with "their eyelids darkened in 
olnmsy imitation of their sisters of the same profession in other 
castes. There is little ceremony at a wedding. The old men 
of the caste fix the anspicions day, the bridegroom bringa^ a, 
few little presents, a pandal is made, a tAli is tied and thefe. ^ 
is a feast to the relations. The rites at births and- deatbl^^ 
are equally simple. The dead: are: usnally. buried (lyingv 
upwards), a stone and some; thorna beings jtlaoedr mc^ 
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to keep off jftokals. On the eleventh daj after the death the :ihaP. ill. 
eldest son ties a cloth roond his head— a thing which is otherwise Fsikcipu 
never worn— and a little rice is coloured with saffron and then 
thrown into water. This is called ‘casting away the sin’ and 
ill-luck would befall the eldest mu if the ceremony were omitted. 

The IrulauB pay homage to almost all the gr&ma-d^vatas, but 
probably the seven Kanniratir are their favourite deities. They 
perform their rude rites of worship themselves. They are credited 
by other castes with supernatural powers and are applied to for 
advice by Sfidras in difficulties. On such occasions they beat a 
small drum and work themselves op into a state of excitement 
during which they utter sentences which the individual who is 
consulting the oracle interprets as best he may, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AGKIOULTUKE AND IRBIQATION. 


Agricultural Stati.-^tic.s — The different taluks— The various crop*. Wit 
Cultivation —Paddy Its varieties — Its cultivation— Implements — Ma- 

nures — Rain-fed paddy— Su<?ar-cane~ Betel Tapioca. Ury CultIvatiok 
— The erops chi(fly grown- Implements and methods — Manures — 

Mixing of (jrops- Cround-nut—I/nligo- Casuarina.— Cashew. Irrigation— 
Protected area large— Its distribution — Wells — Their nature — Tanks — 
The chief of them — Tank restoration— bunds — Spring channels — 
Their repair — Spring-head channels Anient channels — Tirukkdyihir anient 
— (iradilam anlcuts — Manimuktanadi anients — Polandarai anient — Shatiatopo 
anient— Lower Anicut— Project.^ under consiil oration ; Coleroon-Vollar 
sohenio— Chidambaram drainage and flood-banks— 'I’oluddr sohemo — Tennal 
project— -Vadanur project. Economic Condition ok Agriculturists. 

The figures appended (which are for 1902-03, a fair average 
year) sliow iit a glance the general agricultural position of South 
A root : — 


Percentage of area by Percentage of area in village 
survey which is aocoiinU of 
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waste other 
than fallow. 
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lows. ! 
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cropped. | 

Irrigated by 
all sources. 

C’liidambaram 

9P2 

4'.') 

1*3 


21'G 

2'6 

8-0 

67-8 

i 

45'9 ! 

Cuddalore 

89' 2 

3*9 

49 

‘i'b 1 

21*9 

61. 

7-9 

60-8 

17*6 1 

Kallakurchi 

71*5 

10 

2«-9 


3(5'0 

16T. 

6-0 

42‘4 

11*2 

Tindivaunm 

9liTi 

20 

15 


35-9 

40 

7-8 

63-2 

15'9 

Tirukk<$yildr 

030 

2'2 

3 2 

P6 

3B*4 

6-2 

6'5 

619 

16-6 

Villnpuram 

94'4 

20 

2-0 

0-4 1 

25-9 

4 5 

7’7 

01'9 

20-5 i 

Vriddhachalam ... 

96‘5 

IL 

0-8 

1 

36 3 

3-5 

5-7 

64-6 

8*7 ; 

District Total . . . 

89 1; i 

1 2-0 

7-3 

0-5 1 

,.) 

31-9 

6*2 

7*0 

54-9 

17-8 1 


It will be seen that if tho jagliirs on the Kalrdyan hills in 
the Kallakurohi taluk are excluded, the extent of zamindari and 
whole inam land is small ; indeed, the largest zamin estate in 
the whole district, Chennappandyakanpdlaiyam in the Cuddalore 
taluk, consists of only two villages and pays a peshkash of only 
Rs. 3,991. Consequently agricultural statistics are available fol* 
almost the whole of all the taluks except Eallakurcbi, 
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It will also be noticed that of every 100 acres for which 
figures are on record in the village accounts, 32 are forest or hill 
or otlierwise not available for cultivation, as many as 55 are 
cropped, 7 are current fallows and only 0 are other cultivable 
waste ; also that of every 100 such acres nearly 18 are irrigated 
by some source or other. 

The area not available for cultivation is lowest in the taluks 
in the alluvial deltas of the Velldr and Ponnaiyar — Chidambaram, 
Cuddalore and Villiipuram — and highest in the west. Cultivable 
waste is rarest in Chidambaram — where, except in the red land 
round Sriinushnam, almost every available acre has been brought 
under the network of channels front the Shatiatope and Lower 
auicuts referred to below — and commonest in Kallakurchi, where 
t lie soil is indifferent, the rainfall is lighter than anywhere else, 
good irrigation sources are rare and the population is more sparse 
than in any other talnk. Cuddalore also shows a high percentage 
of ciilturable land not yet taken up, but much of this is tho 
infertile red soil in the Kdddmpnliyur lirka, which is hardly 
likely greatly to tempt tho ryot. 

The proportion of the total area which is ii'rigated is highest 
in Chidambaram, Cuddalore and Villupnraui, which benefit most 
from the important anients across the Coleroon, Velldr, Foniiaiydy 
and G-adilam referred to later, and lowest in Vriddhachalaiu, 
where there is only one big anient (that at Peldndnrai) and tanks 
and wells are rarer than in any other taluk. 

The statistics of the various crops raised in the district and 
its component taluks in 1902-03 are given below : — 


Porcentago of area under each orop to total 
^ area cropped in each taluk. 
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Cereals and pulses — 









’ Paddy 

492 

69-2 

24-7 

19*4 

30‘1 

26*8 

30*2 

14*7 

Cholam 

40 

0-4 

0*1 

5*2 

2-8 

2-8 

2*4 

3*0 

Cambn 

227 

5 4 

13*6 

18-4 

7*6 

25*4 

0*2 

18*4 
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2-7 

4*8 

U-.3 

7*0 

5*8 

V*5 

9*4 

Varagu 

209 

3-8 

6-7 

21*7 

18*4 

6’1 

7*5 

24*4 

! Horse-gram 

29 

0*1 

1*2 

6*5 

1*8 

2*3 

0*4 

1*2 

i Others 

37 

0*7 

4*1 

0*0 

1-2 

4*0 

4*0 

0*7 

1 Condiments and spices* 

8 

0*8 


1*2 

0*8 

0*1 

0*8 

1*2 

Vegetables and fruit 









trees 

88 

0*9 

9*8 

0*8 

1-6 

0*4 

1*8 

0-2 
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Oil-Boocls — 







6-0 



(jingellj 

GG 

3“4 i 

5-9 

2*3 

0-3 

2*1 

0*2 

2*7 
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Castor or lartjp-oil ... 


90 1 

01 

0*2 

0*1 

01 


Cround-mit 

324. 

23-3 

10*2 

23*8 

22-7 

25*6 

18 1 


Othors 

2 

0*1 ! 

0-2 


0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*3 


Sugar - 


1 


1*9 

0*1 

03 

0*1 



Sugur-cano 


(rl 

0*3 

0*3 


Others 


0-1 

0*2 




0*3 



Fibres— 

Cotton, otc. 

Dyoa— 




0*1 

0*2 
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Indigo 

Drugs and narcotics — 
Tobaoco 
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0‘G 
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o-t 
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0*6 



Babul trees 
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Casiiarina .. 

Other trees molnding 

11 
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1 
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palms not grown 
for sugar 

11 

1-2 j 

0*G 
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1 0*7 
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0*8 
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Total . . . 

1,041 

100 0 ! 

1 

lOO’O 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 
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It will be noticed that of the 1,644 thousand acres cultivated, 
492 thousand were sown with rice, 324 with ground-nut, 227 
with cambu (Pennisetum typhoideum) and 209 with varagu {Pa$- 
palum scrobiculatum). Together, these four crops covered more 
than three-quarters of the total area cultivated. 

Paddy is most raised in Chidambaram, where it occupies 
nearly seven-teutlis of the total area cultivated, and least in 
Kallakurchi and Vriddhachalam, where, as has been seen, condi- 
tions are against irrigated crops. Ground-nut occupies from 
a fourth to a fifth of the central and northern taluks, but in 
Chidambaram, where there is little dry land, and in Vriddha- 
ohalam and Kallakurchi in the south-west of the district it is less 
common. In something the same way cambu, an unirrigated 
crop, is rarer in Chidambaram, Tindivanam, Villupuram and 
Cuddalore than in the taluks which are not so well watered^ 
Yaragu will grow on poor soil with little rain and is thus ooni- 
monest in Kallakurchi, Vriddhachalam and Tindivanam, ^ 
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Such is the general agricultural positiou, and it remains to CHAP. IV. 
ri'ter to the agricultural methods of the South Arcot ryot in the Wkt 
case of irrigated and unirrignted land and in the treatment of Cul tivat ion. 
the chief of the crops he is in the habit of raising. 

TJie information at present on record regarding these subjects 
is very scanty. collect particulars concerning them which 
could claim to bo founded on other than hearsay evidence would 
necessitate enquiries lasting throughout the agricultural year — a 
period of nino months at least — and this the time at my disposal 
lias rendered out of the question. The following paragraphs are 
accordingly merely a sketch, the ouVlines of which require to be 
filled in by others with more opportunities and greater special 
knowledge. 

Of the wet crops properly so called— as distingiiislied from 
Uiose which are given an occasional flushing — the cliief are paddy, 
sugar-cane and betel, and an unusual product is the tapioca 
raised on small areas along the coast. 

Paddy, as has been seen, occupies 30 per cent, of the total Paddy, 
area cropped in the district and is roost largely raised in Chidam- 
baram ; but as much as a fourth to three-tenths of the whole 
extent cultivated in each of the taluks of Villupuram, Tindivanam, 
rirukkdyilhr and Cuddalore is also grown with it. The total 
area occupied by the crop has risen from 430,000 acres in 1874-76, 
the year before the great famine, to 580,000 acres in 1903-04. 

But if we exclude years of deficient rainfall, which naturally 
reduce the acreage in a district so dependent as South Arcot on 
rain-fed tanks, the proportion which paddy has borne to the 
whole area cultivated in the district will be found to have fluctu- 
ated but little round about the 30 per cent, at which it now 
stands. 

The different kinds of paddy are legion, and are only Its vftriatite, 
distinguishable by the experts. The varieties grown change 
from taluk to talok, the soils and conditions of each locality 
suiting some sorts better than others. Generally speaking, 
they may all be divided into the two main classes of samb^ 
and kdr; but different members of these main groups shade 
imperceptibly into one another and it is diflScult to say where 
sambd ends and kir begins. Generally speaking, samb^ paddy is 
the choicer of the two ; but, on the other band, the best varieties 
of kir are notoriously so similar to the worst kinds of sambi that 
they are lai^ely used to adulterate the latter. As a rule, sandrf 
is white or golden in colour coid kfo is red ; v^ut some Jkiadi of Uf 
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are white. Samb^ is usually longer on the ground than k^r and 
usually requires more careful cultivation ; but on the other 
hand there are quick-growing kinds of samba, and some sorts of 
it can be raised with casual tilling (on dry land with the aid of 
rain alone) in the manner described below. 

In Chidambaram, the excellence of the soil and irrigation 
enables varieties of paddy to be raised which are unknown else- 
where in the district. The choicest kinds there, for example, 
are tangam (golden), kamban (with a small grain like cambu), 
and malligai (jasmine) samba, none of which appear to he grown 
in any other taluks. In these others, the best kind of samba is 
generally sivan (or chinna)%amba, and the worst kind vadan 
samba, which can be grown on dry land by the aid of rain alone ; 
while the best sort of karis sornavari (golden) kar, which requires 
to be grown on regular wet land and will not do with rain alone, 
and tho worst sort is manakkattai kar (one sub- variety of which 
is picturesquely termed pichavari or ‘ beggars^ rice’) which also 
requires cultivation on real wet land. 

Many subtle points have to be borne in mind when deciding 
which of all those and tlie numerous otlior sorts of paddy should be 
sown in any particular Held. Some will do with loss water and 
more casual cultivation than others ; some give a valuable grain 
but, on the other hand, are liable to disease and produce a smaller 
outturn ; others are hardy enough, but their grain sells for little ; 
and some are as much as six months on the ground while others 
mature in three. The fashion in paddy also differs in different 
parts and has to be considered. In Chidambaram the people 
turn up their noses at all but the best varieties of kar and con- 
sider the others ouly fit for export to Ceylon (or to Madura, before 
the Periydr Project spoilt the market there), hut in less fortunate 
taluks almost any kind of kar is eaten freely enough. 

Paddy is grown both on wet land with the aid of irrigation 
and on dry with the help of rain only. This latter ‘rain-fed 
paddy ^ is referred to separately below. 

On wet land, the k^r crop is earlier than the sambd. It is 
usually sown in seed-beds from June onwards and transplanted 
with the early showers of the south-west monsoon and up to as 
late as August if the rains are delayed. It is from three to five 
months on the ground. Samba is sown from July onwards, 
planted out (according to the amount of rain received) between 
August and September and takes from five to six months to 
mature. Paddy grown under rain-fed tanks, which only fill with 
the north-eas’t monsoon, is naturally put down later. In the 
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Chidambaram taluk (but hardl)? ahywhoro else in the district) the CHAP, iv. 

ryots adopt tlie curious system (so largely followed in the Tanjore Wet 

delta) of sowing what is called ottadani padily, which takes eight t^cL iivAT ioN 

months to mature, mixed with a kind of kar called kuruvai 

which .ripens in from three to four months. The tw^o kinds of 

seeds are mixed and sown together, at the same time, in the seed- 

l)eds; and the seedlings are transplanted promiscuously together 

in the same field. VVlien the kar matures it is reaped and 

removed. The ottadam has not by this time pnt out any ears 

and so it suffers no injurv from the reaping; it is thereafter 

Hooded witli water again and left to mature in its own good time. 

This kind of cultivation is classed fol assessment purposes as only 
one crop. Its advantages are supposed to bo that it requires 
only one ploughing for what are practically two crops. 

The land under tbo Lower Anient in Chidambaram has the 
groat advantage that it can bo irrigated early in the year from 
tile freslies in that river which are caused by the rain on the 
Western Gliats in the south-west monsoon and that it also receives 
a farther supply from the Hoods brought down later in the year 
by the north-east monsoon. Land under tbo Vellar. which river 
benefits little from the south-west monsoon, receives, on the 
otlier hand, no sufficient supply till the latter part of the year. 

Throughout the district the methods of cultivation of paddy ImplomentR. 
on irrigated land are much the same. When water is received 
in the irrigation source — never before — the land is ploughed 
with the ordinary wooden plough, which is lighter and narrower 
than that employed on dry land. It is eventually manured and 
made into the usual swamp and levelled by dragging across it a 
heavy log called a parambu. Into this swamp the seedlings are 
transplanted by hand. Except the plough, the parambu and a 
mamutti for trimming the earth banks between the fields, no 
other implement is used at this stage. Weeding is done after- 
wards by hand. So is the reaping. Threshing, as elsewhere, is 
effected by first knocking the ears on the ground of the thresh- 
iug-floor and then treading out the remainder of the corn with 
cattle. 

In Chidambaram taluk very little manure other than green Murnres. 
leaves is used, as the ryots trust to the fertilising properties of the 
rich silt brought down by the Coleroon. The land under the R^ja 
Vaikkdl from this river (see below) is said to get more of this 
coveted deposit than that under the VirUnam tank ; for though 
this latter source is also supplied from the Coleroon it retains 
iiome of the silt which is brought into it. Outside Chidambaram^ 
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the ryots employ the manures wLioh chance to be locally available, 
usin^ indigo refuse if there happen to be indigo vats in the 
neighbourhood, or gronnd-nut cake (which is coining into increas- 
ing favour) it they are near centres where oil is extracted from 
that seed. Village manure is employed as elsewhere, but, also as 
elsewhere, it is stored in open pits and so deteriorates greatly ; 
sheep and goats are penned on the land ; and green leaves are 
trodden in when the fields are in the . swamp state. Apparently 
manurial crops and trees are never grown. 

The cultivation of rain-fed paddy— called mdnavdri (rain) or 
puhuii (dust) paddy — differs altogetfier from the above. The 
land is ploughed after rain and the seed sown broadcast between 
June and August after a good shower, without any flooding of 
the field. The crop will mature with the help of rain alone and 
will survive, oven if it receives no showers for as much as 45 
days or two months on end. Sometimes, however, when it is 
grown on wet land, it is only for the first two months that it is 
left to rely upon the rain and thereafter it is flooded regularly. 
This systcun lias the advantage of economising water. The best 
kinds of paddy, as has been said, will not usually grow properly 
with either of these methods of culti vation, but the cheaper kinds 
do well enough and the point about both systems is that the 
expenses of tillage are much less than in the case of swamp 
cultivation. Rain-fed paddy is almost unknown in Chidambaram 
except ou the red land round Srimushuara. 

Sugar-cane, as will be seen from the figures given above, is 
principally grewu in the Kallakurchi taluk (largely under the 
small anicuts on the Gdmukhanadi), in Cuddaloro (round about 
the Bast India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Co.’s factory at 
Nellikuppam) and in Tirnk kdy il6r (under the Ponuaiy^r anicut 
channels). The establishment by Messrs. Parry & Co. in past 
years (see the account of Nellikuppam on p. 314 below) of sugar- 
factories at Kallakurchi and Tiruvennanallflr (since closed) and at 
Nollikuppam (still working under their management) had much 
to do with this local distribution of the oTop. In Chidambaram a 
little is also raised — chiefly round the kasha and near Sriiiiushnam 
under the Peldndurai anicut — but it is sold for chewing and 
not used for making sugar. Near Gingee there is some under 
the Gingee river ; in Vriddhaclralam kasba a little under 
the Manimuktdnadi ; and near 'i'ittagudi a few acres watered, 
from VelMr channels. The land under the crop has never 
averaged more than ^ per cent, of the whole cultivated area 
of the district, and has fluctuated, in years of fair rain&lli 
from about 2,000 acres in the seventies, and 8,600 to 6,6^ 
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acres in the eighties, to as much as 10,600 acres in three of CHAP, IV. 
the five years ending with 1900-^01. In 1902-03 and 1903f*04 

the area dropped suddenly everywhere except in the Cuddalore ' 

taluk, and fell to 6,700 acres and 4,000 acres respectively, the 
reasons locally given being that about this time Messrs, Parry & 

Co. wore giving smaller prices for jaggery and cane. The cause 
(jf these lower prices was the fact that, owing to heavy imports of 
foreign beet sugar having been made in anticipation of the levy 
of the countervailing duties, the value of sugar was down. 

Tlieso stocks have since been worked ofl’, sugar is up again and 
tho firm is once more able to give good prices for cane brought to 
it. It encourages the cultivation tho crop round Nellikuppam 
(see tho account of that place) by granting advances to the ryots, 
and makes payment for the cane according to the quality of duly 
tested samples of each hatch. 

Two main varieties of cano are raised in tho district ^ : the 
white reed cane, called n4nal karurnbu by tho ryots, which 
rosombles the kind common in the Trichinopoly district and is 
described by Mr. Barber ^ as probably one of the worst canes 
in the Presidency ’’ ; and the striped cane, known as rastdli or 
iidniadhdrai karurnbu. The former is the usual variety in Kallakur- 
chi and tho latter in the neighbourhood of Nellikuppam. Bound 
Tirukkoyilfir both are raised. Tho former will mature in eight 
months and so suits places with inferior irrigation. It has the 
advantage that jackals will not eat it. It yields less than 
the other, but the juice is sweeter and not so watery. It gives 
almost double as mucli megass as the striped cano and a whiter 
jaggery. It also generally carries more canes per stool than the 
striped kind. It is never ratooned as tho other sometimes is. 

Here and there a little of tho Mauritius cane is grown. 

Records in the Collector's office show that in 1839 a supply of 
this variety was sent from Madras to some of the taluks, but that 
all of it failed — partly because the cuttings had suffered on the 
journey and partly because little care was taken in the cultivation 
of them. An unfortunate prejudice was thus created against 
this cane, and in 1842 the Collector, Mr. Hughes Hallett, 
endeavoured in vain to combat this by hiinself growing a k^ini 
of the Mauritius variety at Cuddalore at his own expense >nd 
distributing cuttings gratis. The result was not a success, the 
ryots declaring (in 1845) that the cane was so hard that their 
wooden mills and weak cattle could not crush it. 

^ For these particulars I am indebted to Mr. 0. A. Barber, the GoTemment 
botanist. 

• Beport in G.O., No. 1368, BevenDe, dated 9th Deoemher 1904, 
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To grow cane well, land has to be deeply cultivated and very 
heavily manured. In Tirukkoyilhr and Cuddalore and in the 
parts of Chidambaram under the Coleroon channels the field is 
dug with crowbar.s. In Kallakurchi and in the tracts in Chidam- 
baram under the Velldr irrigation the soil is loamy and it is 
suffieient to plough it six or eight times. In Tirukkoyilfir and 
Cuddalore ground-nut and castor cake are largely used as manures, 
but in Chidambaram and Kallakurchi these are not readily 
available and thoir place is taken by farm manure, penning goats 
and sheep on the fields, and (in Kallakurchi) by tank silt. In 
Kallakurchi the whole of the cane is made into cuttings ; else- 
where only the tops arc planted. In Kallakurchi the jaggery i.s 
made in bamboo baskets ; elscwliore it is usually rolled into 
round balls. The iron mill for (;rushi ng the canes has every- 
where entirely ousted the ohl incfiicieiit wooden mill. 

In Chidambaram the usual rotation is two years of paddy and 
then one of sugar. In Cuddalore and Tirukkoyilur sambd (six 
months) paddy is followed liy sugar and thou, after three or four 
months fallow, paddy if again raised. In Kallakurchi the 
rotation is : first year, April to February, sugar ; second year, 
April to July, indigo and eainbu (mixed) ns fir.st crop and then, 
August to th'dn’uary, paddy as second crop ; third year, April to 
Fi'bruary, sugar again and da vapo. 

Diseases liave appeared among the cano. The moth-borer, 
the ‘ serch ’ pest (wliich makes the plant grow into a bush instead 
of into long canes) and the smut or fungus called Ustihgo 
fiaec.hari have all been notioed by Mr. Barber.^ 

Government have recently sanctioned the opening of an 
experimental farm at Pallavar«4yanattam, in the Cuddalore taluk, 
where these pests and the f|uest.ion of the possibility of improving 
the varieties of cane grown in the district will be studied. 

Statistics of tlie area grown witli the betel-vine are not readily 
obhiinable for a series of years, as the crop is lumped in the returns 
with the other ‘ condiments and spices. ’ It- is usually raised by 
the Labbai sub-division of the Musalmans, and though some of 
the black and more pungent variety is cultivated, the white kind 
is the more popular. The neighbourhood of Nellikuppam is well 
known for this crop. The vine is sown in the usual way in 
channels about two feet deep dug across the field and continually 
irrigated and, as elsewhere, it is trained up the stems of the 
quick-growing avitti tree (Sesbania grandiflm'ci ) — which is sown in 

^ Bulletin No. 39, Vol. II, of the Madras Department of Land Records 
Agriculture. Nos. 86 iMid 46 also contain information regarding this crop. 
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lines for the purpose — and is three years on the ground. In the 
first year it yields nothing. The leaves are picked by hand with 
the aid of a step-ladder and a small iron instrument, shaped 
.something like a thumb-nail, which fits over the thumb. . The 
.smaller leaves, which are esteemed a special delicacy, are 
sometimes picked separately to order. 

South Aroot is almost the only district on the east coast of 
the Presidency where tapioca is raised to any extent. It is called, 
from its appearance, maravalli kilangu, or ‘ the tree-like tuber,' 
the plant growing four or five feet high in a form somewhat like 
a tree and thus differing from the more usual tubers such as yams, 
sweet potatoes and so on, which are Idw-growing. It is cultivated 
:i.s a garden crop on damp, light alluvial soils, especially those 
along the bank.s of the Velldr and Coleroon. In Cuddalore taluk 
it is raised under wells and irrigated. The crop requires heavy 
manuring to do well. It is propagated from cuttings six inches 
long made from the woody stein, whicli are planted out by hand 
from January to April. It takes from ten to eleven months to 
mature and then the whole plant, tubers and all, is dug up. The 
tulKU's do not keep well and are therefore only dug up a few at a 
time according to the demand. They are eaten either boiled or 
roasted, or made into curries witJi other vegetables. Sometimes 
Diey are sliced and the slices dried and pounded into flour which is ' 
mixed with jaggery and made into cakes. 

The methods of dry cultivation in vogue in South Arcot differ 
but little either with the nature of the soil or with the variety 
of the crop. It has already been seen (Chapter I, p. 14) that the 
liest land is found in Chidambaram and Vriddhaohalam, where 
the black soils are commonest. Cuddalore and Villupuram rank 
next, and at the bottom of the scale comes Tindivanam, where 
th(*re is much of the poorer red earth. This red soil is however 
ia no way as infertile as its congeners in some other districts, 
and, as the figures appended show, hardly any land in the whole 
district is assessed at less than As. 12 per acre : — 


Peroontage of dry land assoBBed which ia aagesaed at — 


Taluk. 

Ra. 3. 

Ra. 

2-8-0 

Ra. 2. 

Re. 

1-8-0 

Re. 

1-4-0 

Re. 1. 

Aa. 12. 

Aa. 8. 

Ohidambarara ... 

3 

18 

31 

26 

16 

4 

2 



Cuddalore 

2 

9 

29 

24 

9 

21 

6 





4 

19 

38 

26 

16 

6 

1 

Tindivanam .... 


1 

6 

27 

34 

23 

8 

1 1 ■ 

Tirukkdyildr 


1 

14 

30 

88 

' 17 

6 

... 

Villopuram ... ... 

1 

6 

26 

86 

19 

11 

2 

... 

Vridd hachalam 

4 

26 

44 

' 20 

6 

1 

... 

‘ ... 

Diatrict Total ... 

a 

9 

28 

27 

21 

14 

4 

... 
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In Tindivanani and Kallakurchi taluks there is a considerable 
area which will not stand cropping every year and this the ryots 
take up in a good season, cultivate in a casual manner, and then 
relinquish. It is called podugdl land. Elsewhere the dry culti- 
vation is usually most careful. I'he fields are tilled right up to 
the edge of their neat banks and hedges, weeding is scrupulously 
effected and great quantities of manure are used. 

Tho statistics of the extent under the different crops already 
given above have shown that tho chief dry staples are ground- 
nut, cambu, varagu, ragi and gingelly. The cultivation of ground- 
nut is referred to in more detail below, as is the growing of certain 
crops — namely, indigo, casuaVina and cashew — which, though not 
important from the actual extent of*1and they cover, are yet of 
some local interest. The methods of raising cambu, varagu, ragi 
and gingelly (and likewise the less important cholam, horse-gram, 
castor and cotton) are all very similar and present no points to 
sharply distinguish one from the other. Cambu is tho chief 
imirrigated food-grain of the district; varagu and horse-gram 
are raised on poor lands and want but little manure or rain ; ra-gi 
is grown both as a dry crop and also largely under the numerous 
wells, one or two flushings at intervals being enough to produce a 
good crop ; castor is chiefly confined to the poorer land in Kalla- 
kurchi, Tiudivanarn and Tirukkoyilhr ; n nd cotton is only grown 
in any quantity round about Tittagudi and Pennddam in the 
Vriddhaohalam taluk, whence it is most of it sent to the steam 
spinning-mills in Pondicherry. 

The busiest time for sowing dry crops is from July to 
September^ Before the seed is sown tho land is prepared by 
ploughing it both ways, inamiring it (see below), and ploughing 
it again — some eight times in all. 

The ploughs are nearly always of the ordinary wooden variety, 
of the same design as, but a little larger and heavier than, those 
used in wet land. In 1H86 a tr.a veiling show, under Q-overnment 
organization, of agricultural implements and appliances visited 
Chidambaram, VilJupuram and Tindivanam, and it was reported 
two years later that in consequence thereof 104 iron ploughs had 
been bought, of which 84 were in use. The ryots, however, were 
not enamoured of the new implements. They said they were 
expeusive’ difficult to repair, required stronger cattle than the 
wooden kind, would not do for wetland, needed careful adjusting 

* Elaborate tables of the dates of seed-time and harvest of tho various crops 
— which differ acesording as the crops are early or late, irrigated or unirrigatedi 
on the coast or inland— will be fonnd in Board’s Proceedings, Nos. 466 of 28th 
Jane 1897, and 20.3 of 6th July 1899 (Revenue Settlement, Land Records and 
Agriculture). 
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to prevent them from ploughing too deep or too shallow, and soon CHAP. IV. 
wore out. In the same year the travelling show again went Dry 
tliroiigh the district and 56 more iron ploughs were indented for. ^<^t. TivAT ioN, 
Very few of these implements are to be seen at work now. A big 
ljir>d-ownor in Vriddhachalam however has 40 of them in use and 
has given up wooden ploughs altogether. He has altered Messrs. 

Miissey^s design in one or two points to prevent the implements 
b ora going too deep or sticking in clayey soil and says ho has 
uo trouble either in getting his men to use them or in having 
thorn repaired, when necessary, by the local smiths, 

Except in the case of ground-nut. dhall and castor, the seeds 
of which arc dropped one by one into a furrow ploughed to 
receive them, sowing on dry land is done broadcast by hand, and 
the seed is then covered by the laborious process of ploughing 
the whole field once more and afterwards levelling inequalities by 
driving sheep and goats across it or by dragging over it the green, 
bushy, branch of a tamarind tree. Weeding is also done 
lalxiriously by hand with a small-bladod hoe. One would have 
thought that in the light alluvial soils of which so much of the 
most fertile part of the district consists the bamboo drill, the 
guntaha^ or scuffle, and the bullock-hoe so universally used on 
dry land in the Deccan districts would succeed admirably and 
save the ryots a considerable part of their cultivation expenses. 

They would be especially useful in the growing of the mixed 
crops referred to below. 

Dry land is given a great deal of manure whenever the ryot Manurti. 
can afford it. Tank silt is carted from long distances (sometimes 
eight or ten miles), village manure is applied at the rate of from 
fifteen to twenty cart-loads an acre, ashes of all kinds are eagerly 
sought after and used, and sheep and goats are penned on the 
fields. For the loan of these last for a night the usual payment 
is four annas to the herdsman and a meal for him and his dogs. 

Cattle are seldom fed on tho fields as is the custom in some 
districts — Coimbatore, for example — and, as has been said, the 
village manure is carelessly stored in heaps exposed to the rain 
and sun. 

The practice of mixing different dry crops in the same field Miziagof 
prevails very largely. The reason given for it is that under this ®*‘‘*P** 
mothod there will be some crop or other on the land whether too 
much rain falls or too little ; but the same would be the case if 
the different seeds were sown separately, and the truth appears to 
be that the custom of mixing is useful because it acts as a kind 
ef rotation of crops (there is otherwise no definite rotation on dry 
land) and also utilises the spaces which must necessarily be left 
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vacant between the plants of the larger or more slow-growing 
crops. Thus cambu and gingolly is a popular mixture as the cambu 
matures quickly and can then be cleared out of the way, leaving 
ample space for the slower-growing gingelly to spread itself. 
There are also certain well-understood limitations to the crops 
which can be combined with advantage ; varagu and cambu, for 
example, are not mixed, as the former requires sun and the cambu 
would shade it ; similarly gingelly and ragi are not grown 
together as the former would overshadow and crowd the latter. 
To effect a mixture of crops the seeds are mingled together 
in definite and well-understood proportions and then sown broad- 
cast all together. If the Dfeccan drill was employed, they could 
be sown in rows, each by itself, which would render both weeding 
and harvesting much simpler operations than they now are. 

The most important dry crop in the district is *ground-nut.^ 
South Arcot raises no less than three-fourths of the whole amount 
of this product grown in the Presidency. The total extent 
cultivated with it in 1902-03 was 324,000 acres, or nearly one- 
fifth of the whole area cropped in the district. As appears from 
the figures already given above, it occupies, relatively to other 
crops, the largest areas in Tindivanam, Villupuram, Tirukkdyi- 
Ifir and Cuddalore taluks, and its actual extent is greatest in these 
four taluks in this order, Tindivanam having now 76,000 acres 
under it and Cuddalore 54,000. It is grown for its oil, the trade 
in which is referred to in Chapter VI below. 

As long ago as 1800, Buchanan found tho plant being culti- 
vated in Mysore, and as far back as 1851 the Collector of South 
Arcot reported that it was a profitable crop in this district, 3,000 
acres being grown with it round Panrnti and 1,000 in Villupuram 
taluk. During the next five years this extent more than doubled ; 
by 1870 it had reached 20,000 acres ; ten years later it had 
again more than doubled, being 48,000 acres in 1882 ; and in the 
next three years it doubled yet again. The crop rapidly ousted 
indigo from the position it had once held and spread to Tindi- 
vanam, to the red land to tho south of the Gladilam, and thence 
to Vriddhaohalam and finally to Kallakurchi. 

* Ground-nut (AracA.i« hypogma), otberwiBe oaUed earth-nut or pea-nut, is 
known in the vernacular in South Aroot as v^r kadalai, ‘ root-gpram,* or manilU 
koitai. The latter term is generally supposed to mean * Manilla nut, ' but hti 
also been thought to be a corruption of manali-kottai, ‘ sandy-soil nut, * cat of 
mannil-ftgum-kottai, ‘ the nut which grows in the ground. ' As is well known, the 
torus of the plant elongates and penetrates the soil, oarrying the undeveloped 
impregnated ovary with it. The young fruit then developei .underground. 
(Bulletin No. 28, Vol. I, of the Madras Department of Land Beoordt end 
A^rioulture.) > 
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Between 1888-89 and 1896-96 the area sown with it remained 
fairly constant at between 120,000 and 185,000 acres; but in 
1896-97 it dropped suddenly to 88,000 acres and in 1897-98 to 
52,000. It was found that the crop no longer produced enough 
kernels to be profitable and the conclusion arrived at was that 
the seed had deteriorated. Exhaustion of the soil and the 
appearance of several diseases among the crop (seo below) had 
also something to do with the decline. Messrs. Parry & Co., 
the principal exporters of the nut, introduced a new seed from 
Mauritius ' which turned out exceedingly well and tlie crop 
entered upon a new lease of prosperity, the area grown rising to 

133.000 acres in 1899-1900 and ' reaching the maximum of 

343.000 acres in 1902-03. The Mauritius seed has a smoother 
husk than the variety it ousted and has generally two kernels 
to each nut instead of three. The ryots declare that it is not so 
good to eat as the older kind, that the oil is apt to cause indi- 
gestion, that the cake is not so suitable for cattle and that the 
liay of the crop makes poorer fodder. 

Since 1902-03 another decline has sot in, the new seed no 
longer giving the same results as it originally did. The Govern- 
ment have now sanctioned the conduct, at the experimental farm 
at Pallavardyanattam already mentioned, of experiments with 
fresh varieties of seed, of trials of various methods of cultivation 
of the crop and of an investigation into the diseases to which it is 
subject. It is hoped by these means to stay the decline in this 
important industry which seems threatening. 

The crop is now mostly grown * on the fertile, light-coloured, 
tine, sandy, loams ; but so profitable is its cultivation that, with 
the help of manures, it is also raised on the most unpromising 
soils— even, for example, on the high red land between the 
Mount Capper plateau and Vriddhaohalam which used formerly 
to only give a catch crop of poor grain once in four or five years 
and to then require to be left fallow again. It does not, however, 
like salt soil or low-lying wet land, and it is not sown in clays 
because the cost of harvesting it in these is prohibitive. 

It is well known to be an exhausting crop and is given a liberal 
supply of all the manures usual on dry land. Unless this is done 
it is specially liable to disease and the yield of oil decreases. 
But the profits it gives are so large that the xyots grow it year 

‘ See BoUefin No. 87, Vol. 11, and the papers read in O.O., No. 778, ttevenne, 
dated 14th December 1898. 

’ For a full acoonnt of the methods of onitiTation see Bnlletin No. ^ 
already quoted. 
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CHAP. IV. after year on the same land. Cases came to notice in which 
Dry mixed ground-nut and cambu (and even ground-nut by itself) had 
Cul tivat ion, been raised five years running on the same land, a 

change being then given for two years followed by another five 
years' spell of the nut. The crop is either sown by itself, the 
seed being dropped by hand into the furrow made by a plough, 
or at the same time as some other crop, or is put in when 
another crop is being hood by hand. It is often put down on 
wet land (after the wet crop has been removed) without any 
preliminary cultivation whatever, little holes being made with a 
hoe by hand among the stubble and the seed merely dropped 
into them. The kernels are Sometimes shelled before sowing and 
sometimes not. In the latter case they naturally germinate more 
slowly. The risk of mixing it with other crops is that the 
shade these give makes it grow upwards instead of along the 
ground, and this diminishes the outturn, as it is only the branches 
which are in contact with the soil which produce any fruit. 

J ackals, rats, squirrels and pigs are all fond of the seed and 
will pick it up after it has been sown if they have a chance. The 
crop is also liable to several severe diseases.* A hairy cater- 
pillar attacks it in myriads and eats up the whole of the leaves ; 
an insect called in the vernacular the eurul ptkki (or mudUj or 
ehif piiclit) mines into the leaves, which in consequence first turn 
black and later fall off' ; a grub called the v^r ptichif or ‘ root 
insect,' eats the tips of the roots and fibrils and quickly kills the 
plant ; the plant grows in a dwarf, bushed form, bearing very 
few pods ; and now a new pest, called by the ryots tdmira n6vu>% 

‘ the copper disease,' and due to some sort of fungus which makes 
the leaves turn yellow, has appeared. 

The crop is harvested by digging up the plant with a mamutti 
or a plough and then collecting the nuts by hand. Women and 
children do the latter work and are paid by being given a fixed 
proportion of the quantity they each gather. This harvesting 
is the most expensive part of the cultivation. It must be don© 
promptly, as rain will make the kernels germinate in the ground, 
and as the crop is ripe at the same time over wide areas the great 
simultaneous demand for labour enormously raises wages. 

The profits are none the less high. Land assessed at Rs. 2 per 
acre is sub-let for Rs. 12 for growing ground-nut ; the net return 
has been calculated to be Rs. 82 per acre ; the market value of 
fields suitable for the production of the crop has increased twenty* 
fold ; and in some places, where the water-supply is poor, it even 
pays better to cultivate wet land with ground-nut than with paddy* 

^ Mr. C. A. Barber** report in BuUelinNo. 88, Tol. II, 
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The kernels are usually sold shelled, the shelling being done 
by moistening them and beating them with a stick. The husks 
are used for fuel and sometimes as a manure. The kernels are 
bought by weight and are either exported to Marseilles (and lately 
to Germany) from Pondicherry or Cuddalore or made into oil 
locally.^ 

Indigo, as may be seen from the figures already given above, 
is cliiefly grown in the Cuddalore and Villupuram taluks. South 
A root has long been known for the crop, the value of which 
was the first thing to attract private European enterprise to the 
district. Owing to the profits of ground-nut cultivation and the 
competition of the synthetic dye, the area cultivated with it has 
now, however, greatly fallen off. In the five y<‘ars from 1879-80 
to 1883-84 it covered from 47,000 to 69,000 acres and averaged 
ns much as 4*3 per cent, of the total area cultivated in the 
district. In the next two quinquennia this average fell to 4 and 
3 per cent, respectively of the total cropped, and in the five years 
ending with 1903-04 it was only 1 per cent., the area cultivated 
in the last of them being only 18,000 acres. There are now 
however (see p. 158 below) some signs of a slight revival. 

Tlie seed is imported every year from Nandyal, the local seed 
being suid to deteriorate quickly. The crop is grown on both 
wot and dry laud, being usually cut twice in the former case and 
three times in the latter. After the last cutting the plants are 
ploughed in and make a useful manure. The manufacture of the 
dye is referred to in Chapter VI, p. 159. The questions of the 
best kind of seed and the advisability of irrigating the crop are two 
debateable matters regarding which experiments are proposed to 
be made in the farm at Pallavardyanattam already mentioned. 

Casuarina is on the increase and now occupies some eleven 
tliousand acres, of which 5,000 are in Cuddalore taluk, some S^,vi00 
in Chidambaram and 2,300 in Tindivanam. It grows best, in the 
sandy belt of land which fringes the coast of the two former of 
these taluks, and the wood is sold for burning on the railways, 
for use in brick-kilns and for dorae.stic purposes. Messrs. Parry 
^ Co. have large plantations of their own for use in the KTelli- 
kuppam factory. The natives do not care to use casuarina for 
cooking if they can get other wood, such as cashew, as they say it 
bums their vessels. The cultivation of the tree is not scientific, 
the seedlings being planted too close together (three feet by three) 
and the saplings cut down too soon (after seven years), and there 

perhaps in consequence, not a little disease in the plantations. 

' See Chapter VI. Some analytee of the crop will be found in Bulletin 
No. 41, Job n. 
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The seedlings are purchased from the Government nurseries and 
are watered when young, either by hand with chattis or by being 
planted in little channels supplied from wells. 

Cashew is grown on some 17,000 acres, practically the whole 
of which is in the Cuddalore taluk. The tree does particularly 
well on the high red land on, and west of, the Mount Capper range 
there, but a little is also grown round Porto Novo and near 
Pdlaiyamkottai in the west of the Chidambaram taluk. It is 
sown along with varagu and this grain is also cultivated in the 
spaces between the trees for the next two years. The tree bears 
for ten years and is then cut down and sold for firewood. Varagu 
is raised on the land for twa or three years thereafter and then 
another crop of cashew is sown. The fruit of the tree is not 
much eaten, but the nut is in good demand, being used in sweet- 
meats and for flavouring curries and other dishes. 

The area under irrigation in South Arcot forms a high 
proportion of the whole. The returns show that of the cultivated 
extent 32 per cent, is protected from famine in ordinary years — 
a figure which is exceeded in only five other districts in the 
Presidency — and that even in all seasons as much as 28 per cent, 
is so safe-guarded. The smallness of the difference between 
these two figures indicates that the irrigation sources are most of 
them but little affected by deficient local rainfall. Details for the 
diflerent taluks and for the di.strict as a whole are appended: — 
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67-0 
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channels. 

Wells and doravus. 
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8*6 
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* iQoludes Tiruvann&malai. 

* I am indebted for assiatanoe with parts of this seotion to Bai flahili 
8. A. Bubrahmanya Aiyar, Hxeentive Engineer of the diatriot, >0 
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It will be seen that the best protected taluk is Chidambaram, 
whore, owing to tlie aniouts across tlie Coleroon and the VellAr, 
the crops are almost as well watered as those of Tanjore and 
more than half the cultivated area is safe whatever may be the 
state of the season. Next come Villupiiram, Kallakurchi and 
Tindivanam, which are safe-guarded chielly by minor tanks and 
cliannels and by their wells, and then TirukkoyiKir and Cudda- 
loro, whicli benefit considerably from the anicuts across the 
Potinaiydr and Gadilam respectively. In these five taluks well 
over a fourth of the cultivated area is secure from famine. After 
a great gap comes the Vriddhaclialam taluk — a bad last. Only 
a tenth of it is protected, and that (?hiefly from minor tanks and 
channels, and wells are rarer in it than in any of the drier parts 
of the district. 

The supplies there, though small, are, however, fairly constant 
.ind the soil under them is nearly as fertile as that of Chidam- 
baram ; and it will bo soon from the figures subjoined, which 
give the percentage of the wet land in each taluk which is 
assessed at each of the various rates, that the a8^iosRmont on tlie 
irrigated fields in Vriddhaclialam is comparatively high : — 


Peroontage of wot land assossod which ia aaaeaaed at — 


laiuK. 

■ Bb. 9. 

i 

Kb. 8. 

Rs. 7. 

Ra. 6. 

Ra. 6. 

Ua. 4-8. 

Kfl. 4. 

Ra. 3-8. 

Rr. 3. 

ChidaTrilmram 


0 

24 

37 

24 

8 

1 



Cndrialoro ... 

2 

9 

19 

19 

20 

17 

11 
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Kallakurchi 
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15 

35 

27 

16 

6 



Tindivanam 


1 

i 6 

16 

1 22 

20 

18 

13 

”4 

'rirakk<Svil6r 
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15 

29 

28 

10 

7 
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Villupnram 


3 

14 

25 

26 

18 

10 

4 

i 

Vriddbachalani 


1 

16 

29 

26 

13 

6 

2 

1 

Digtriot Total ... 


4 

16 

28 

24 

15 

8 

4 
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It will be observed from those statistics that the best land in 
ihe district is in Cuddalore taluk. This is the area undex^ the 
Gadilam anient channels. The soil is good and the water-supply 
almost perennial. The wonderful crops to be seen from the 
railway as the train approaches Cuddalore town are well known. 
Next in productiveness comes the land in Chidambaram under 
the Lower Anient across the Coleroon, which benefits from the 
i*ich silt brought down by that river. The ryots say that this 
Blit is much more fertile than that of the Velldr and that the 
^ater of the latter is also impregnated with salts which do harm 
unless the supply used is sufficient to prevent them from settling. 

IT 
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CHAP. IV. The poorest wet land in the district is in Tindivanam, where the 
Ibbioation. soil is not good and the irrigation is mainly from rain-fed tanks 
" which are uncertain in their supply. 

Of the total protected area in the district, as much as 14^ per 
cent, is safeguarded by wells. The official statistics say that there 
are more of these sources in South Arcot than in any other dis- 
trict in the Presidency except North Arcot. Tindivanam and 
Villupnram are the two taluks in which they are most common, 
and nearly one-third of tho total number of them is situated 
in the former of these. Next comes Kallakurchi, where their 
number has doubled in the last dozen or fifteen years. At the 
bottom of the scale are Vriddhachalam, where the ryots are said 
to be lazy and averse from digging them and the sub-soil water lies 
deep down, anH Chidambaram, where the excellence and large 
extent of the irrigation from channels renders them unnecessary. 
In Cuddalore taluk these sources are scarce, although the 
Kurinjipddi and Vallam firkas and parts of the kasha and 
Panruti firkas are liable to bo affected by scarcity, and the 
reasons assigned are that in much of this area the water lies at 
a great depth, making both construction and lift laborious and 
expensive. Since 1888, Es. 3,14,000 have been advanced in the 
district under the Land Improvement Loans Act for the construc- 
tion and repair of wells, and 1,827 of these sources have been dug 
or improved and 6,784 acres of land benefited. Experiments 
under official supervision are being made with a well in Cudda- 
lore near tho Ponnaiydr and with another at Pdndmpattu near 
Villupurain to ascertain the result of pumping with oil-engines 
which have been supplied by Government. 

Their nature. The wells differ considerably in different parts in their nature 
and cost of construction. In the alluvial laud in Cuddalore and 
Villupuram they are circular pits some four or five feet in dia- 
meter, lined with brick-work and without any parapet. These 
cost only about Hs. 45 to make. In some places the lining is 
composed of wattle or brushwood. In the rocky soil in Tindiva- 
nam well-digging is a much more expensive affair and great 
square pits, which seldom cost less than Ps. 250, have to he 
excavated. 

Tho commonest method of baling is with the well-known 
picotteh, but in some places (Tindivanam in particular) thfikavaiai 
or mhote is employed, two bullocks working down an inclined 
plane pulling up with a rope and pulley a leather bag filled from 
the well. The bullocks are invariably backed up the ramp after 
th^y have pulled up each bagful, and the useful system in vogue 
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in the Deccan, of working with two pairs alternately and making CHAP. !▼. 
each walk round again to tlie top of the ramp to await its turn, Irkioation. 
is unknown. A few of the * Saltan water-lifts,' in which the 
bullocks travel Tound in a circle on the level, may be seen work- 
ing near Cuddalore and Villupuram. 

Excluding the small dasabandham sources of the Ceded dis- Tankn. 
tricts. South Arcot contains more tanks than any district except 
Madura. They are commonest in Tindivanam and Villupuram. 

The former taluk contains nearly a fourth of all the tanks in the 
district, and of the 34 of these which irrigate over 500 acres, 
six are within it and thirteen in Villupuram. But (except in 
Oliidambaram) these sources are prdlninent features in the irriga- 
tion system throughout the district, as the rivers come down in 
such short and sudden freshes that the best way of utilising their 
supply is to run it into tanks while the flood lasts, and store it 
there, instead of attempting to irrigate direct from channels which 
must soon dry up again. Nearly half of the tanks are small and 
irrigate less than 50 acres each ; nine-tenths of the remainder 
supply less than 200 acres each ; and the number watering more 
than this area is less than a tenth of the whole. 

Of these last, the following eight supply over 1,000 acres : — The ohief 
of than. 


Taluk. 

Tank. 

Irrigated 
area in 
acres. 

Source of supply. 

Cuddalore ... | 

Gliidambaram. | 
Tirukkdyildr ... 

Yillupuram ... ^ 

Wallajah 

Perum41 

Vir&nam 

Ponn^ri 

Tirukkdyildr. 

A.nangdr 

P&kkam 

Valavandr ... 

5,021 
8,674 
46,169 
' 8,284 
1,033 
1,100 
1,123 
1,800 

Shatiatope anicut across Vellar. 
Do. 

Lowor Anicut across Coleroon. 

Do. 

Opon channel from Ponnaiydr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


It will be seen that all these are river-fed. The last four of them 
are of no particular interest. 

The Walla j ah tank is a long, narrow reservoir, lying within 
four miles from the Shatiatope anicut (across the Velldr) referred 
to later, and is supplied from the main channel (Bdja Vaikkdl) 
therefrom. It is much silted np and will now hold only a com- 
paratively small supply. It was considerably damaged in the 
great floods of 1884. Its snrplns runs on to feed the Peromil 
tank. 

This latter is, after the Vlr&nam tank, the largest ^ te 
superficial area in the district, its bund being aa miteb ini isev^ 
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CHAP. IT, miles in length and its average width about one mile. It gets 
laaiGATioN. very little supply from the Velldr, as it lies at the tail end of the 
channels, and much of its natural catchment is intercepted by the 
Wallajah tank. It usually, however, receives a good supply from 
the remainder of this catchment area. Any surplus from it falls 
ultimately into the Uppandr river. This stream is indeed the 
drainage channel of all this part of the country, but it does not 
carry off the water quickly enough and much of the land round 
the Perumdl tank is liable to be flooded. It is in consequence 
under consideration to make a new cut to take the Uppandr more 
directly to the sea. 

The bund of the Virdnametank is ten miles in length, and for 
eight miles it carries the main road which crosses the Vclldr by 
the Shatiatope anient bridge and runs south down to the bridge 
across tlie Lower Anicut on the Colcroon. The tank has a mean 
width of some miles, at full tank level is 25 miles in circum- 
ference, and is one of quite the largest in all the Presidency. It 
is declared by local tradition to have been made by the king who 
built the old city (now in ruins) of Gangaikondacholapuram, not 
far distant in the Triohinopoly district. Inscriptions show that 
this king was the Chola ruler Kdjdndrachola I, who ruled from 
1011-1037 A.D. The tank is fed from the Vadavdr channel from 
the Lower Anicut. The large quantities of silt brought down 
by the river liave greatly reduced its original capacity, but the 
constant supplies it receives render this fact comparatively 
unimportant. 

Some of the land in its foreshore, which — being composed of 
rich silt — -is exceedingly fertile, is cultivated, and tlie owners of 
tfiis naturally suffer whenever the level of the water is liigh 
enough to submerge it. Trouble used to occur from their endea- 
vouring in consequence to bribe the Public Works Department 
subordinates to open the sluices and reduce the level of the tank. 
In the 1884 Hood the Velldr overflowed, ran into this tank and 
flooded these lands ; and the villagers then even tried to cut the 
tank bund. They were caught in the act and brought to justice, 
but had they succeeded the results would have been disastrous 
to the whole of the Chidambaram taluk. 

At the southern end of this embankment, at L£pet, are four 
great surplus weirs, altogether some 970 feet in length. The 
largest of them is 600 feet long and was built to prevent a recur- 
rence of the difficulties of 1884. There are also remnants of 
two locks there which were formerly used by boats passing from 
the Coleroon into the Khdn Sfihib's canal (see p. 174) down to 
Porto Novo. 
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The tank irrigates from 1 8 sluices, the three biggest of the 
cliannels leading from these being called the Parappanattainj 
lludangudi and Karunghli channels. Tlie drainage mostly runs 
into the Pdsimutt^n ddhi, which falls into the Vellar a short way 
above Porto Novo. 

The Ponneri reservoir is now hardly wortliy of the naino of a 
tank, avS it is so much silted^ up that its capacity is nominal. As, 
however, it receives constant supplies from Che Lower Aiiicut 
through the Vir^nam tank, this does not greatly matter. 

A Tank Restoration Party has been working in tlie district 
since 1890. The work done by it up to the end of 1904, which 
is probably about one-half of that ‘Vhich requires to bo carried 
out, had cost Rs. 4,02,000. 

In this (and other) districts the ryots arc in the habit of 
constructing round their dry fields near the foreshore of tanks low 
banks vvliich intercept the surface drainage which would other- 
wise run into the tanks. Those banks are known as achukatttk 
bunds. Whore they are held to cause a sensible diminution of 
the supply to the tanks, water-rate is charged on tho land round 
which they are built, but opinions differ as to their harmfulness. 

Spring channels dug in the sandy beds of tlio rivers, especially 
of tlie Ponnaiydr and Malattdir, to tap tho underllow when the 
fr(}shes have ceased, are a feature of tho irrigation of South Arcot, 
and the number of these sources within it which are largo enough 
to supply from 200 to 500 acres (eighteen) is higher than in any 
other district. They are dug for long distances down the beds of 
the rivers to bring the water to the places where it is wanted, and 
are of course silted up again every year by the floods and require 
to be annually ro-oxcavated. They are must numerous in Villu- 
puram and Tirukkdyilhr taluks. 

The ryots whose land is commanded by these sources arrange 
among themselves to provide the labour necessary for excavating 
the portions in the river beds and clearing tho silt out of tho other 
parts, tho local rule being that for every acre of land watered 
by the channel one cooly must be supplied. But tho corporate 
feeling is not strong enough to enable the work to be done 
without the assistance of the tahsildars, who have to take stops 
under Act I of 1868 against ryots who decline to contribute their 
share of the necessary labour. 

It may be mentioned here in parenthesis that as a class 
the South Arcot ryots are negligent in effecting the enstom- 
ary repairs to irrigation works. This is especially the case in 
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Ohidambarara, whore as far back as 1858 it was observed (in the 
Settlement report) that instead of at once closing small breaches 
which threatened to rapidly increase in size, they would waste 
time in arguing among themselves as to wtiose duty it was to take 
steps. The delay so caused frequently resulted in the damage 
quickly extending until it was so great as to require Government 
assistance to repair, and it was said that the ryots seemed then 
to take an unholy delight in seeing the expense to which the 
State had been put. 

‘ Spring-head channels,’ or channels having their source in 
natural springs, are also a feature of the district and especially 
of Villupuram. There are five or six of them in that taluk which 
water as much as 100 or more acres each. The spring-heads 
are usually found in undulating ground and sandy soil, and are 
probably connected underground with the underflow of the Pon- 
naiydr. The sand in the bed of this river and the adjoining areas 
is very coarse, and would hold much water and allow it a free 
passage. A. sort of tank is dug round the head to open .up the 
spring, and the water then runs from this without further 
trouble. 

Three of the largest of these channels are the Valudureddi, 
Chinnap^ipAsamudram and Pillfir channels. The first of these 
rises in a pond some 70 yards square and six feet deep — said to 
have been in existence for a couple of centuries — in Orukddi, 
about five miles west of Villupuram. The channel runs thence 
1 J miles before it is tapped for irrigation, and its total length 
is 2^ miles. The ordinary discharge is nearly 14 J cubic feet a 
second, which would be enough to irrigate 480 acres, but the 
present ayacut — which lies in Valudureddi and its hamlet of 
Pdlaiyara— is only some 260 acres. The owners of land under the 
channel frequently sell to holders of adjoining fields the surplus 
water which they cannot themselves utiliso, and it is said that 
when any part of the ayacut is sold the deeds always specifically 
convey the right to the channel water as well as to the land. 

The ChinnapdpAsamudrara spring channel rises in a pond 50 
yards across and three feet deep about a mile to the north of 
Kandamangalam railway-station. The source is capable of dis- 
charging five cubic feet a second, which would irrigate over 150 
acres, but though the nearest irrigable land is no further off 
than in the case of the Valudureddi spring, the channel is at 
present ill-cared for, and the flow is 
the ryots took more trouble. 


much less than it might be ij|; v> 
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The Pillhr channel rises in Sitt4tt6r Tirukkai and is after* CHAP. IV. 
wards joined by two others. The three command, between them, Irbioatiow. 
an ayacut of 269 acres, but they are all much silted up and it 
seems certain that they might irrigate more land than they do. 

The channel, however, runs three miles before it reaches any of its 
ayacut and is 22 feet deep at the head and 12 in the middle, 
so that to clear it is a costly matter. 

The land under spring -head channels has usually been classed 
as wet by the Settlement department. In several places — e,g.y 
round Tiruvakarai on the Frencli frontier and near Tiindava- 
samudram under the (ringee hills — smaller natural springs well 
up at the foot of rising ground acid are similarly utilised for 
irrigation. 

Channels supplied from anicuts water 67 per cent, of the Aniout 
irrigated area of South Arcot. There are no less tlian 87 of these 
anicuts in the district, but most of them are small works across 
the upper reaches of some of the affluents of the larger rivers 
or across jungle streams. The more important are the fol- 
lowing nine, for which figures (supplied by the Collector) are 
appended : — 



Name of aniout. 

Taluks sorved. 

Avorago in recent ordinary 
years of— 


Area irrigated. 

Kovonuo 

demand. 

Ponnaiy&r ... 

TirnkkdyilAr 

r Villupuram 

1 Tiriikkdyilur 
[Cuddaloro ... 

ACS. 

C,012 

13.066 

3,463 

RS. 

26,945 

70,34!) 

17,190 

Gadilfttn ... 

Manimuk- 

taiiadi. 


Tiruvadi 

Vanam&ddvi. 

Tiruv^ndi* 

puram. 

M^m&ttdr ... 

Vriddha- 

ohalam. 

Polindurai ... 

Cuddalore 

Do. 

Do. 

Vriddhacbalam 
r Do. 

1 Ghidam- . 
t baram. 

Chidambarniu 

Vriddhaobalam 

22,631 

9,026 
1,1 4(; 
8,055 

3,449 

2,681 

3,764 

1,14,484 

50,456 

6,905 

15,537 

19,862 

16,!P8 

2i,r^i. 

VelUr 

1 


6,44r> 

7,718 

1,110 

36,792 

41,382 

6,hs7 


Shatiatope ... 

Cuddalore 

Chidambaram 

8,823 

6,988 

26,036 

47,269 

30,014 

1^0,164 

Coleroon 

Lower Aniout. 

Do.* 

32,024 

84,641 

1,60,178 

4,80,180 

— 






The first of them, the Timkkdyilfir aniout, crosses the 
Ponnaiydr aboiit four miles below the town alter which it 
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named. It was built in 1863-64 to increase the supply in exist- 
ing channels, which at that time only received water when the 
river was in high fresh. It was originally 1,200 feet long, but in 
May 1874 a Hood ^ destroyed the north embankment and carried 
away much of the apron, and in 1 875 the extension of the work 
to its present length of 1,501 feet was ordered. It supplies four 
channels on the south bank — the R^havaiyan, VadamarudAr, 
Cliittilingamadam and Malatt^ir channels — and on the north the 
Pombai channel, eleven miles long, which was originally a j ungle 
stream and was connected with the anioiit in the sixties of the 
last century. All these are fitted with head sluices. In the storm 
of 1874 that of the Pombai channel was greatly damaged^ and in 
the 1884 floods it was obliterated. Parts of the right wing and 
of the left flood-bank were also washed away in this latter inunda- 
tion. The highest fresh on record was that of 31st December 
1903, when the water was 11*70 feet deep on tlie anient and the 
discharge was calculated to be 269,843 cubic feet a second. The 
capital cost of the anicut system up to 1903 was Rs. 2,90,313 
and tlie average receipts for the previous ton years gave a profit 
of 7*74 per cent, upon this sura. 

The Tiruvadi, Vdnamdd^vi and Tiruvdndipuram anicuts across 
the (ladilam are respectively thirteen, nine and four miles above 
Cuddalore. 

That at Tiruvadi was built in 1847-48 to replace an earthen 
dam which stood there before, is 443 feet long (it is shortly to be 
increased to 51 0 feet) and supplies one channel on the north bank 
of the river. Like its two fellows, it suffered severely in the two 
great floods of November and December 1884, when the Edaiy^r 
stop-bank (see p. 9) was washed away and the Ponnaiydr rushed 
down the Malattdr into the Gadilam. In the first of these inunda- 
tions the water rose to 12 feet on the anicut, passed over the tops 
of the wings and embankments, and at last turned the anicut and 
washed away the north embankment. The second flood was 
two feet higher, again turned the anicut and carried away 60 feet 
of the northern side of it. The maximum water-level on record 
was in the deluge of Slst December 1903, when the river rose to 
1 5*56 feet on the crest of the anicut and its discharge amounted : 
to 75,860 cusecs. 

The Vdnamddevi anicut, the next down the stream, was ji 
built in 1862-63, was 421 feet long and has just been lengtli** 
ened by 89 feet, and supplies one channel on its south bankt.r^' 

‘ This and the other storms and floods allndod to bolow are referred to In 
more detail in Chapter Vlll. 
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As hfts been stated, it suifered severely in the two floods of 1884. 
The first of these rose to ten feet on the crest of the anicut and 
over a foot above the wings and their embankments. These 
latter were washed away and the north wing fell into 4he scour 
hole, 36 feet of the anicut collapsed altogether, part of the work 
beyond subsided, one set of undersluicjos was damaged and a 
portion of the body wall was completely overturned. The .second 
flood rose to about the same height ; the embankments again 
gave way, and 80 feet more of the anicut was swept down stream. 
The liighest water-level known was during the inundation of the 
31st December 1903 already mentioned, when the depth above 
the crest was twelve feet and the dii#chargo 47,935 cusecs. Hoth 
these figures would probably have been larger had not a broach 
occurred in the right embankment, before the deluge reached its 
maximum, which allowed a great part of the flood water to find 
its way round the right wing of the anicut. 

The anicut at Tiruv<indipuram, the lowest of the tliree on this 
river, was constructed in 1835-36, is 436 feet in length and 
supplies one channel on its right bank which, besides irrigating 
the very rich land round about Ouddalore, fills the tank at the 
foot of Mount Capper from which the water-supply of Old Town 
is drawn. It lies at the end of a most picturesque roach of the 
Gadilam, where the river winds under the high plateau of Mount 
Capper and close beneath the walls of the well-known temple of 
Tiruv4ndipuram. In the first of the two floods of 1884 the water 
got round the north end of it and scoured out a hole intG which 
the wings fell. This had barely been filled in when the second 
flood came down, and this naturally carried away all the new 
work and the north wing again collapsed. The 1903 inundation 
was 12*60 feet on the crest and the discharge was calculated to be 
47,098 cusecs. 

On the Manimuktdnadi, the chief tributary in this district 
of the VelUr, there are two anicuts — those at Miimdttfir and 
Vriddhachaljim. 

The former is florae nine miles above Vriddhachalam town, was 
erected in 1873, is 330 feet in length and supplies a chain of 
tanks from a channel on the south bank of the river. Its capital 
cost to the end of 1908 was Es. 72,256, and the average receipts 
for the ten years previous amounted to 9' 7 per cent, upon this 
outlay. 

The latter was built in 1869-70, is 411 feet long and irrigates 
on both banks. One wing was destroyed by freshes after it was 
built and the other was then raised. The highest flood whish hM 
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CHAP. IV. ever passed over it was that of 1891, when there was twelve feet 
iBBioATioN. of water on its crest. Its capital cost has been Es. 75,900 and 
the average profits for the past ten jears were as much as 21*54 
per cent. "on this sum. 

PeUndurai Pel^ndurai anicut is eight miles in a straight line- south- 

aniont. west of Vriddhachalain, is 553 feet long and irrigates on the 
south bank of the Velldr. Attention was first drawn to the site 
by the Settlement report on the Chidambaram and Manndrgudi 
taluks in 1858. Mr. Banbury pointed out that portions of an 
old anicut were lying in the river bed at this spot and that the 
line of the old channels which formerly led from it could still be 
traced. These seem to have*been the remains of a native work 
which had failed and which had been in ruins for a hundred years 
or more. Fanciful stories wore told to Mr. Banbury about the 
causes of the dilapidated state of the work. It was declared that 
the zamindar of Udaiy^rpdlaiyam, whose estate lies close by in the 
Triohinopoly district, was alarmed at the prosperity which the 
anicut brought to the ryots, the independent airs which they put 
on in consequence, and the clearing of the jungle which was pro- 
ceeding and which made the raids of his followers difficult to carry 
out, and that he therefore purposely so damaged the anicut that 
the next heavy flood washed it altogether away. 

It was not until 1868 that the investigation of the project 
was seriously put in hand.^ Estimates were sent up in the next 
year and were sanctioned in 1870. The work was begun soon 
afterwards, but was mismanaged in its early stages and required 
a period of six years and more than one revised estimate before it 
was at length completed in 1876 at a cost of Es, 2,08,000. It 
was found almost at once that yet further expenditure would be 
necessary, but this was delayed by the intervention of the great 
famine of 1876-78. Meanwhile, in October 1877, a high flood 
of seven feet over the crest washed away 219 feet of it. The 
damage was repaired in 1879, special attention was devoted to 
the removal of the defects in the work, and all was^ progressing 
well when in November 1880 a cyclonic storm wrecked it even 
more severely than before. Over fifteen feet of water passed 
over the anicut, turned it on both sides, and undermined ai^ 
carried away the right wing, the head sluice there and 40 feet - 
of the anicut itself. The discharge was calculated to be 86,000 j 
cusecs. V 

The anicut was then lengthened by 160 feet and restored ai 
great expense. The sandstone from Vriddhachalam, of r. 1 

* For B fall history of th# work see 0.0,, No. 474*1, dated lOth 
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much of it had been made, was found to have lasted well, but the CHAP. IV. 
limestone from a quarry about a mile above the anicut which had Irrigation 
been used for the apron and revetments was replaced by a heavier 
iron sandstone from another source equally near. 

In 1884 the unfortunate work was again breached. Between 
seven and eight feet of water passed over it and 206 feet of it, 
besides 200 feet of the apron, were destroyed. It was once more 
repaired and strengthened and the aprons were improved. Later 
on it was found that the channel was silting up, and to correct 
this tendency the crest of the anicut was lowered in 1897-98 and 
fitted with movable shutters six feet high. These can be raised 
or lowered and they thus prevent the bed of the river silting up 
as much as it used ; in time of dangerous floods they can be 
lifted to allow the water to pass and thus render the anicut safer ; 
and in seasons when the river is low they can be let down to 
hold up the water to a height which it would be very risky to 
attempt to maintain at all states of the stream. The work was 
carried through in the face of many difficulties caused by freshes, 
want of labour, cholera, and delay in the receipt of the shutters 
and the arrival of the men to fit them. 

The capital cost of the work has now, by all these alterations, 
been raised to Es. 5,94,844, and in 1902-03 the percentage of the 
net receipts to this capital outlay — though liigher than the average 
of any of the preceding triennial periods — was only 4-35 against 
the figure of 21*66 which was anticipated when the project was 
originally designed. But the anicut has brought fertility to the 
red land round about Srlmushnam and its neighbourhood, which 
was formerly a very poor tract. 

The Shatiatope anicut on the VeMr is close to the end of the ShatiRtopo 
Virdnam tank a^eady mentioned. It is 630 feet long, was built *®*®®^* 
in 18 i7-48, carries the bridge (built by the Trunk Eoad depart- 
ment in 1860-61) along which runs the trunk road from Panruti 
to the Lower Anicut, and supplies one channel on its north bank. 

This, like many main canals, is called the Edja Vaikkdl, or ^ king 
cliannel,’ and it irrigates directly, fills the Wallajah tank already 
referred to, and has two main distributaries called the Ariya- 
gdshti and Manambattan channels. Part of the anicut is built 
of sandstone from Gangaikondachdlapuram in Trichinopoly 
district and part of the local laterite. The latter has not been 
a success. 

The work stands just below a bend in the river and diffionltjr 
has several times oeourred from the tendency to scour which 
sequently atiBee jot the 
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soffererl and leaks appeared through them and under the anicot. 
These were several times stopped, but on tlie 7th May 1886 the 
Executive Engineer reported the existence of a fresh dangerous 
leak right under the anicut, and a fortnight later, during a sudden 
flood, the five arches of the bridge next the north bank collapsed 
and the portion of the anicut below them sank, the sand under 
their foundations having been scoured out by the leak. The 
damage was repaired — the five arches being replaced by girders, 
wliioh were lighter — and the face of the bridge, which originally 
carried a roadway 24 feet wide, was cut back eight feet to reduce 
the dangerous afflux wliicli it caused. Leaks appeared again in 
1897 and further expenditure was necessitated. 

In 1904 the anicut was fitted with lift shutters similar to those 
whicli had been put up at Pelandurai, tlie crest being lowered 
by 4i feet and 7^ foot shutters put in. It had been found 
that the supply in the Walla jah tank already referred to could 
only be maintained witJi difficulty with the anicut at its former 
lowor level, and the shutters will moreover have the advantage 
of permitting the use of the Coleroon water in the Velldr in the 
manner to be immediately referred to and of reducing the 
afflux at the anicut. In the flood of 1 <S80 — the highest on record, 
when the water was 16 feet deep on the anicut and within 3|- feet 
of the roadway— the afflux was calculated to be as much as five 
feet, and whenever the water on the anicut is more than eleven 
feet deep it backs up and spiUs over the right margin of the 
river into the Virdnam tank. The damage caused in this manner 
in tliat tank in 1884 has already been referred to. 

The capital cost of the Shatiatope anicut system up to 1903 was 
Rs. 3,06,079 and the revenue for 1902-03 due to it was Rupees 
1,05,671, which bears a ratio to the outlay of no less than 34 *5 
per cent. The project is thus exceptionally remunerative. 

The Lower Anicut across the Coleroon lies outside the South 
Arcot district, between 'Panjore and Trichinopoly. It is in two 
portions (separated by an island in the river) and was built in 
1836 on the advice of Sir Arthur (then Colonel) Cotton to replace 
a sand and brushwood erection which had been there before. 
It irrigates land in botli Tanjore and South Arcot. That in the 
latter is supplied by two channels called the North Rdja Vaikkdl 
(to distinguish it from the South Rdja Vaikkdl which runs to th€| . 
Tanjore district) and the Vadavdr channel. The former takes off 
close to the aniout and the latter a little higher up. The former 
has a head sluice and the latter none. The capital oost of the ' 
gystem in both districts up to 1908 has been Rs. 13,45,107 aoAv 
the profits have averaged as much as 25*31 per cent, upon thie. 
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Tlio North R4ja VaikkAl is not particularly interesting* ; it 
divides and sub-divides in the usual manner until it loses itself iu 
the paddy fields. It is closed for clearance and repairs from 
April 16th to .Tune 15th every year. 

The Vadavdr is less ordinary. It is 14J miles long and about 
GO feet wide and Hows into the Virdnam tank, irrigating as it goes, 
directly, from 26 sluices, a quantity of land along its margin. 
It. is the absence of any head-sluice to this channel that lias caused 
tlie Virdnam tank to silt so much ; and during very lieavy floods 
more water enters the channel and the tank than is required, 
an<l damage is liable to occur. » 

A proposal is now under consideration to utilise the Vadavdr 
.iiid the Virdnam tank to carry water from the Coleroon into the 
Velldr and thence to the channels commanded by the Shatiatopo 
anicut. The idea is a very old one, and it is said that tlie Shatia- 
tope anicut was built more with the object of rendering it 
feasible than in order to utilise the water of the Velldr. The 
command of the Lower Anicut has recently been increased by 
(jutting it down four feet and fitting it with six foot lift shutters, 
and a proposal is now under contemplation to give the Vadavdr 
a head-sluice, widen it, raise the F.T.L. of the Virdnam tank 
l>y two feet — putting up a low bank to prevent the land in its 
foreshore from being flooded and so to reduce the compensation 
demandable — and thus pass the early freshes in the Coleroon 
(caused by the rain on the Western Ghdts) into the Velldr, which 
at that time of the year — depending as it does entirely upon the 
rainfall to the east of the Western Ghdts — is almost dry. This 
would enable cultivation under the Shatiatope anicut to be begun 
much earlier than is now possible, would improve the supjdy in 
both the Vadavdr and Velldr channels and would enable an 
julditional 5,000 acres to be irrigated under them. The Kdja 
Vaikkdl from the Shatiatope anicut and the Ariyagdshti and 
Manambattau distributaries would also be widened to allow 
thorn to pass the larger quantity of water which could thus be 
thrown into them. 

Other projects which are under execution or consideration in 
connection with the irrigation from the Coleroon are the drain- 
age of the Chidambaram taluk and the prevention of damage by 
floods in the river. The drainage of the southern part of the taluk 
has been effected by deepening the channel which takes off from 
the Khdn Sdhib’a canal near Komar&kshi and runs into the Uoler 
roon below the point where the South Indian Bailway orossee . 
that river. That of the northern portion is under mTestigatioii« 
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In the floods of 1896 the Coleroon overflowed and did a good deal 
of damage, and the flood-banks are now being raised (and in 
places new diversions constructed) to prevent a recurrence of 
this. The river cut itself a new mouth in this flood and it is 
under consideration so to train it that it may keep to this in 
future. 

I'here are several other projects under investigation in other 
parts of the district, but none of them have yet b(3en fully worked 
out. One, called the Toludhr scheme, contemplates the construc- 
tion of an anicut across the Velldr near Toludhr in Vriddhachalam 
taluk, where the trunk road from Madras to Trichinopoly crosses 
the river. Erom this two Vihannels would be led, one on the 
north bank and one on the south. The lattei would irrigate 
2,000 acres of existing wet land. The former would supply a 
reservoir to be made some four miles away and to be called 
the Tittagudi reservoir, which would hold 2,517 million cubic 
feet of water and with two fillings in the two monsoons would 
irrigate 28,000 acres of land in the triangle formed by the Velldr 
and Manimuktdnadi which is now all under dry cultivation. 

The Tennal project consists in the construction of an anicut 
across the Pombai river in the Villupuram taluk and the excava- 
tion of a channel to supply the tanks of Chiunapdpdsamudrain 
and Periyapdpdsamudram, the large and small Kappdri tanks and 
the two tanks in Palli Tennal. The present estimate amounts to 
Ks. 84,000 and the increase of irrigation expected is 1,400 acres. 

Another scheme connected with tlie same river is the Vdddnhr 
project, which consists in the construction of a masonry anicut 
across it at a spot near which an earth dam used to stand and 
the improvement of the existing channels by fitting them 
witli head-sluices, etc. The supply in eight tanks will thus be 
increased. The estimate is Rs. 42,200 and the work is approach- 
ing completion. 

This chapter may close with some consideration of the bear^ 
ing which the facts referred to in it and elsewhere in this volume 
have upon the economic condition of the class which so largely 
predominates among the population of South Arcot— the shiallei^ 
agriculturists. 

It will be seen in Chapter VI below. that callings other than 
agriculture are rare in this district in comparison with ite 
neighbours. Moreover the land-holding population here are fe# 
of them — even in the rich Chidambaram taluk— of the wealtt^^ 
class who own large properties. Statistics show that the avera||!i^!f 
size of a holding in the district is under four acres and the 
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ment thereon under Rs. 10 ; and that 78 per cent, of the pattas 
are for auras averaging Rs. 3-8-0 and another 19 per cent, for 
amounts averaging Rs. 15-3-0. It is thus the small pattadar 
and the landless day-lahourer who greatly predominate among 
tliose in the district who look to the soil for their subsistence. 

The condition of these people depends upon the degree to 
wliich the natural drawbacks of the country to agriculture and 
tlie disposal of agricultural products have been met and over- 
oomo by the efforts of themselves and the State. 

On the whole, South Arcot possesses characteristics favour- 
able to the fanner. As will bo seen in Chapter VIll below, its 
rainfall (except in KaUakurchi) is usually sufficient and timely, 
and really serious famines are uncommon — no thoroughly bad 
season having occurred for the last thirty years. The district is 
crossed from west to east by a series of rivers which liave been so 
well utilised for irrigation that in ordinary years nearly a third 
of it is protected from scarcity ; the Coleroon, in particular, 
derives its supplies from the unfailing rain of the Western Q-h&ts. 
Whore river channels are not available, the nature of the country 
lends itself to the formation of tanks j and much of it possesses 
stores of underground water at only a slight depth. The soil is 
for the most part good, hardly any land in the district being 
assessed at less than As. 12 an acre. Except in Chidambaram and 
Villupuram taluks, there is sufficient grazing to maintain the 
plough and draught cattle, if not enough to produce a good breed * 
of these animals. The district is crossed from north to south by 
one railway and from east to west by another, has good roads in 
plenty, and (counting Pondicherry) possesses three ports con- 
uected with the line of rail. The facilities for the disposal of 
farm produce are therefore good, and contribute greatly to the 
prosperity of the ryot by enabling him to find a handy outlet for 
such surplus produce as the paddy of Chidambaram and the 
ground-nut of the other taluks. The port of Madras, again, is 
only 125 miles distant from Cuddalore and this renders the indigo 
of the district readily saleable and also cheapens the cost to its 
ryots of all the many articles imported from Europe which are 
nowadays necessary to the comfort of the average villager. 

As a result the South Arcot ryot, though poorer than his 
fellows in such exceptionally fertile areas as the West Coast or 
tlie deltas of the great rivers, is better off than the average smidl 
pattadar of the Presidency. A large proportion of the Houses in 
the district ar^ tiled, brass cooking-pots are the rule latHer than 
the exception, the , womsn ars walWrassed and wr* plenty 
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jewels and the statistics of litigation and the sale of stamps—a 
fairly sure guide — show that there is ready money to spare. Land 
has increased in value of late years and owing to the demand for 
labour for the ground-nut harvest the' rates of daily wages have 
perhaps almost doubled. Credit is about as cheap as elsewhere 
and is stated to be far cheaper than it was fifty years ago. The 
people no doubt grumble greatly at the rates for loans exacted 
by the Ndttukdttai Ohettis, but this caste has no real monopoly 
of the money-lending business, the bigger ryots doing not a little 
in this direction. There are, liowever, only three nidhis in the 
district --one at Cuddalore and another at Cbidaiiibararn, both 
with a capital of Rs. d, 911,960, and a third at Villupurain with a 
capital of Rs. 1 ,29,942 — and there seems to bo room for more of 
these societies or for agricultural banks. Loans are often granted 
on what is called paddy interest, that is, so many kalams of paddy, 
whatever may be its price at the time, are repaid for every 
Rs. 100 borrowed. The land is not however passing to the non- 
agricultural classes. Uven if a Uhetti or a K6mati forecloses a 
mortgage he rarely keeps the land so obtained for any length 
of time. He has so little knowledge of farming that he could 
not manage it himself and would be cheated by any sub-tenants 
to whom he let it. He knows, moreover, how to get a better 
interest for his money. 

TJio castes which are traditionally field-labourers by occupa- 
tion — sucb as the Paraiyans, Pallans and others — have in South 
Arcot been very generally able to obtain and farm land of their 
own. Frequent instances could be cited in Chidambaram taluk 
in whicli these people have made their first start with savings 
earned by a few years in Penang or Ceylon, and in Tindivanam 
with capital put by during a spell of labour on the Kolar gold- 
fields ; and once started, they appear to have no difficulty in going 
on. Figures specially collected at the 1891 census in conse- 
quence of an outcry which had been raised as to the condition of 
these lower castes showed that in that enumeration 40*6 per cent, 
of the whole number of them had returned themselves as being 
occupiers of some land or other, and 83*21 per cent, of these as 
having an occupancy right (as distinct from a mere sub-tenancy) 
in the land they held. 

Those who are still only farm-labourers, permanent or tempo* 
rary, earn good wages. Information specially compiled by the 
Collector shows that the permanent class are usually paid in grain 
of various kinds, the amount of which varies from 40 to 45 
Madras measures a month. In Ohidambaram (and to a iMt 
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extent in Villupurain) they are very generally paid in rice. They 
are also given the midday meal of kanji free, a cloth (or its 
equivalent in money) at Dipavali and other similar festive occa- 
sions, loans free of interest, help in the shape of grain or cloths 
at births, marriages and deaths, and, at harvest, a percentage 
(called hahvdsam) on the crop reaped— usually one measure in 
over)-" twelve. They are also allowed to take work elsewhere 
when there is nothing doing on their masters^ own fields and, 
sometimes, to cultivate a portion of his laml on their own 
account. 

Temporary labourers get from 2 to annas daily if kanji 
is given free, or Jl annas if it is not, but these rates arc greatly 
exceeded at the time of the ground-nut harvest. Wages are 
lowest in Kallakurchi taluk and liighcst on the land under the 
Coleroon in Ohidambaram. Special causes, such as the existence 
of the factory at Nellikuppam, raise them locally. 

How far the agricultural population is pressing dangerously 
upon the land is a matter of which it is most difficult to judge 
and which need not be elaborately considered for the reason that 
unforeseen factors (such as more intensive cultivation) are (ron- 
stantly arising to vitiate the most careful calculations. Wells, 
for example, have greatly increased in numbers recently and in 
the decade ending with 1900-01 the area cropped twice advanced 
09 per cent, over the figure of the preceding ten years. In 
Chidambaram, Villupurain and Cuddalore the limit of pressure is 
apparently being approached, as the population there is now 
v(*ry dense and increased comparatively slowly in the decade 
1891-1901. Eelief is probably obtained by emigration from 
Negapatara, but it is not possible to be sure of this because the 
emigration statistics do not show the district to which those who 
leave the country belong. Land is being taken up in quantities 
which increase at a faster ratio than the growth of the popu- 
lation — in the decade ending 1900-01 the average area cultivated 
wtis 12 per cent, more than in ifcs predecessor, while the growth 
of the population in the same period was at the rate of 8*6 per 
cent. — but it goes without saying that the less productive lands 
on the margin of cultivation are now being brought under the 
plough. The figures referred to in the early part of this chapter 
show that there is still a considerable extent of unoccupied waste 
in the west, especially in Kallakurchi, but part of this has no 
doubt to be disconnted owing to the elastic nature of the 
expression ^ available for cultivation,* and the prevalence of fever 
and absence of markets in part of that tract. 
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On the whole, then, the position of the small agrionltarist in 
South Arcot is cheerful enough. The parts of the district where 
life is hardest and which are most liable to distress are the V4n4- 
puram firka of Kallakurchi, the firkas of Kuladipamangalam 
and Blavdnashr in Tirukkoyilhr, the country round Anniyhr 
in the west of Villupuram, that about Sdttampddi and Sattiya- 
mangalam in Tiudivanam and the Kurinjipddi and VaUam firkas 
of Cuddalore. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOEBSTS.* 


Beginningi of ooneervanoy- -Sitnation and character of the foreata — Their 
produce- 'ImprovementB effected. 

Fob many years after the district was acquired by the Company, 
nothing whatever was done to protect or improve its forests and 
any one was at liberty to graze cattle in, or fell or burn, them 
without restriction. In 1826, for example, Mr. Heath, the 
founder of the Porto Novo iron-works (see Chapter XV, p. 283) 
was allowed to cut any fuel he wanted for his smelting on any 
Government land without any payment. In 1830, on the renewal 
of the Company's Charter, this right was again allowed him. 
In 1834, it is true, the cutting of firewood for the works was 
restricted to the then taluks of Chidambaram, Vriddhachalam, 
Bhuvanagiri, ElavAnasur and Cuddalore, and a lease was granted 
for 21 years which stipulated that though the fuel should be given 
free for the first five years, Rs. 500 annually should be paid for 
the next five, Rs. 1,000 annually for the succeeding five, and 
Rs. 1 ,500 for the last six, years of this term. But these were small 
.sums to demand for so considerable a privilege. 

In 1860 * the cutting of firewood and timber for sale, whether 
by ryots of the village in which it grew or by others, was made 
subject to the payment of fixed rates per cart«load ; the felling 
of trees exceeding three feet in ciroumferenoe or belonging to 
certain Ksted speoies (valuable for their timber or fruit) was pro« 
hibited except with express permission; and oharooal burners were 
ordered to be restricted to certain localities definitely assigned to 
them. In 1 86 1-62 the J ungle Conservancy rules were introduced ; 
in 1864 the Board circulated to all Collectors, with an order fully 
approving it^ the Coimbatore Collector’s proposal to establish a 
‘ People’s Park,’ or public tope, in every village by the joint 
labour of the villagers ; and in 1667 the first attempt at separating 
the areas intended to be permanently maintained as forest was 
made by Captain (afterwards Colonel) Campbell Walker, who 

' I am much indebted to Mr. T. F. Piiake, the Dhftriot ForeW Offioer, for 
aiUBtance with this Chapter. 

’ See Sir D, BrandU* S w p g iWteae reg^trd^ Jbretf (tioverii* 

ment Frees, Madras, IMj, pen. 590, and Board's OiiosJar No. MB7 ol f7ik 
NovsmborlSW. 
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wastliuii ill (Oiargeof tlio forests of the Salem and South Arcot 
districts. Tlio chief object at that time was to pl-ovide a per- 
manent supply of fuel for the railways, and for tliis purpose 
tiro blocks in tho Gingoe hills and one on the slopes of the Kalrd- 
yans wore selected. At about the same date, plantations of 
casuarina in tlie old bed of the Ponnaiydr river, called the 
Malattdr, and on the coast near Cuddalore, Marakkdnam and Porto 
Novo were begun, at Captain Campbell Walker’s suggestion, 
from Jungle Conservancy funds under the orders of the Collector. 

In 1870 a separate Forest Officer was appointed to the district, 
ami in 1<S74 the existing plantations were made over to him and 
the selection, for tho Jungle Conservancy department, of reserves 
for the provision of fuel to villages was begun on a large scale. 
Forests wore in those days of two classes — Imperial and Jungle 
Conservancy — and tlio Forest 'Officer thus had under him two 
classes of reserves subject to two different controlling authorities 
and managed by two sepiarate establishments. In most of the 
Jungle Conservancy forests, at any rate, Sir Dietrich Brandis 
found that tlui protection enforced was exceedingly slight, 
amounting only to tlie exclusion (more or less) of goats and the 
proliibition of the cutting of wood on a large scale. Some 
sowings had been made, but cattle liad not been excluded from 
tlie areas sown and tJiey entered and fed on the tender shoots of 
the seedlings raised by tlie Forest Officers. “ This may be one 
way,^’ observed Sir Dietrich, “ of benefiting the ryots through 
the Jungle Conservancy operations, but it certainly is not a 
rational application of public funds,’’ 


Systematic conservancy began only after the passing of the 
existing Forest Act of 1882, and it was not until ten years later 


that final settlement and demarcation of the reserves had 
begun to roacli completion. 

Tlie fignros in the margin .«how the extent and situation of 



Area in 

Percent- 


Hcjnure 

age to 

Taluks. 

miles ot 

total 


reserved 

area of 


forest. 

taluk. 

Chidambaram . . 

13 

3 

Cudduloro 

30 

8 

Kallaknrchi 

88 ! 

10 

'I’indivanam .. 

49 

1 0 

Tirukkdyilur 

76 

13 

Villupuram ... 

25 

5 

Vriddhaobalam 

56 

10 

Uiati'iot Total 

i 

342 

7 


the existing reserved forests 
of the district; it will he 
seen that nearly two-thirds 
of them are in tho three 
western taluks, while in 
Chidan^haram, nearly all of 
which consists of wet land 
under tho Coleroon and 
Velldr anicuts, the area U| 
proportionately far smaller 
than elsewhere. 
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Broadly speaking, the forests may be divided into tliree main 
eUisses, namely, those on the Kalrdyan hills in tlio Kallakurohi 
t-aluk, those on the high ground and lower hills (tlie Gingoe hills) 
between these and the coast, and those on the coast itself. 

The reserves on the Kidrdyans consist only of five blocks on 
the eastern slopes of that range ; the growth on the remainder of 
the hills is claimed by the three poligars wlio reside among them' 
and it was not until after much discussion and a formal enquiry 
under the Boundary Act that the right of Government even to any 
jiartof the slopes was admitted. The Government reserves suffer 
eonsiderably from their proximity to this jtighir forest, as the fires 
which annually run through so much of this latter frequently 
spread into them. In the poligars* forests the growth attlie bottom 
of the deep basins into which the range has weathered is often, 
especially when it contains much bamboo, so thick as to bo almost 
impenetrable.* On the ridges are frequently timber trees of good 
quality, but dwarfed in size or of no groat age. The commoner 
of those are small teak, vengai {Pterocarpus marsuptm})^ Terminalia 
tomeniom^ HardwicKia (one of the hardest and heaviest timbers in 
all India) and Anogemm^ and there is some rosewood (Balberyia 
la(tfoUa) and sandalwood. Where the trees stand thinly scattered 
on the tops of the ridges numerous dwarf date-palms and much 
lomon grass grow between the trunks. Conspicuous among the 
less valuable hut perhaps more picturesque varieties are tlio 
majestic bastard sago-palm {Caryota urens)^ the glossy -leaved jack 
(which attains an unusual size) and the cotton tree {Bombax 
mahharieum) with its deep rod flowers. 

But the growth in these poligars* forests has been greatly 
degraded by the unrestricted shifting cultivation (punakddu) 
which has been carried on in them for years and which consists 
in felling and burning a patch of jungle, cultivating it in a 
c/tisual manner for a couple of years and then deserting it in 
favour of a fresh patch. This is the more deplorable in that these 
hills are the chief source of supply of the streams which make up 
the Mahimuktdnadi, the important tributary of the Velldr across 
>vhich are built the M^m^ttiir, Yriddhachalam and other smaller 
anicuts. 

The forest on the Kalr^yans is evergreen on the highest 
elevations and in moist sheltered ravines, but deciduous on ’dry 
and exposed slopes. This deciduous belt extends for a consider- 
able distance eastward of them into the second of the two main 
classes of forest above referred to. 
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In the south-west of this— in the western half of Vriddha- 
chalarn taluk and the southern half of Kallakurchi particularly-- 
many of the forests contain areas which (as such things go in 
the east coast districts) may be called real grazing grounds. They 
are strikingly wed defined and contain red (but somewhat sandy) 
soil, no undergrowth, an almost turfy covering of grass, and 
scattered standard volvelam {Acacia hucop/ilcBa) trees, but no other 
species. This tree — or karungdli {Acacia sundra) — also frequently 
forms the only forest stock (other than small undergrowth) in 
equally well marked areas of black cotton-soil in the same 
localities. Sheep are particularly numerous in these parts. 

Further east again, on the high, red and more clayey lands in 
the west of Cuddalore taluk, south of the Gadilam, are large 
extents covered with Alhizzia amara and satinwood. On the areas 
in this intermediate belt in which gneiss and granite prevail, as 
on the big blocks on the hills south-west of liingee, mixed forest 
occurs in which the evergreen species generally preponderate. 
These tracts are full of thorny shrubs such as Zizyp/iuSy Oarissa 
carandoH^ Ilandia dumetornm and others. 

Along the low coast and within twenty juiles of it, the forest is 
chiefly evergreen, kassdn {Memecyhn) and Maba huxifolia being 
the most common trees, and with these evergreen species are 
associated a number of deciduous varieties, of which Acacia 
sundra, satinwood and Albizzia amara are perhaps the most 
frequent. On the strip of shore between the VeMr and Coleroon 
is a tract (the Pichavaram forest) covered almost knee deep with 
swampy mud, and in this grow quantities of the mangrove-like 
Avicennias {tomcntosa and officinalis). 

Practically the whole of those forests had been greatly 
degraded before conservation was begun. They had indeed 
escaped damage from fires, since except on the slopes of the 
Kalrayans there is not enough grass to carry a fire ; but the Porto 
Novo iron- works must have used enorjiious quantities of their 
timber for fuel ; in Kallakurchi taluk the unrestricted cutting of 
wood for sugar-boiling did thorn much harm ; and almost every- 
where permanent cultivation adjoined the reserves and the 
damage done by goats and cattle and by indiscriminate lopping 
and felling for agricultural and domestic purposes and for manure 
leaves had left little real forest and no timber. Exception 
tho slopes of the Kalrdyans and on the Gingee hills, the reserves 
may bo said to still consist for the most part of the poorest and 
most open scrub. 
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Their chief use at present is to serve as a grazing ground CHAP. V. 
for cattle and sheep. In the latest year for which figures are Fobesis. 
available^, as many as 130,000 cattle and 149,000 sheep were 
grazed in them on permits. Many cattle from Tanjoro, which 
hiis hardly any grazing ground of its own, pass through tJie 
Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi forests (where there is no room 
for thorn) and go for the season’s grazing to the large blocks along 
the banks of the Ponnaiyar in the Tiruvannamalai taluk. Groats 
are altogether forbidden the reserves. 

The forests also produce a limited quantity of firewood and 
of very small and inferior timber. This is extracted from 
coupes which aro disposed of to contractors to be felled on 
the system of exploitation known as ‘ coppice with standards.’ 

'Ihese are thereafter fenced and closed absolutely against grazing 
for five years to allow the coppice shoots a fair start. 

’riie rest of the revenue is derived mainly from miscellaneous 
minor produce. This includes large quantities of leaves fpr 
manure, and the sale of these is managed by the department and 
not included in the leases of minor produce. Of the very 
many varieties of leaves employed, those of tho gtdden-flowered 
4vdram shrub {Cassia auriculata) are perhaps tho most popular. 

Goats will not eat this plant and it grows with great freedom on 
almost all kinds of soil. Other important items of minor produce 
are cashew fruit and nuts from the considerable plantations of 
this tree which have been put down on and about Mount Capper 
near Cuddalore, tamarind, soap-nut, silk cotton (used f<jr stuffing 
mattresses and pillows), date-leaf ribs for making brooms, baskets 
and mats, thatching grasses, Butea frondosa leaves, which arc 
much used for platters, gravel, and shells from the backwaters 
for the manufacture of lime. 

Beyond protecting the forest from further reckless denuda- Improvo- 
tion little has been possible as yet directly to improve them, 

Tho casuarina plantations in tho blown sand areas along the coast 
(already alluded to) are the most noticeable effort to increase the 
extent of the forest. The planting of these has been reduced by 
the department to a most accurate system, the quantity of seed 
required per acre, the extent of the nurseries, the intervals for 
planting, the amount of watering, the labour required and other 
details having been worked out and laid down with much pre- 
cision. Much care is necessary to prevent the coolies from curling 
ap the tap-root when planting out the seedlings. The seed is 
sown in January, and the cost of nurseries, pitting, planting and 
watering until the young trees are capable of taking care of 
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themselves comes to Rs. 32 per acre. Watering is necessary for 
six months in the first year, four or five in the second and occasion- 
ally, in dry seasons, for some period in the third. Planting ia 
usually done at intervals of six feet by six and felling takes place 
in the twelfth year. The plantations near Fort St. David wore 
worked for some tijne on a somewhat indefinite system, but as 
it was found that coppicing did not give reliable results, clear 
felling and complete replanting was regularly adopted some ten 
years ago. As, however (see Chapter IV), much casuarina has 
now been put down by the ryots on private lands (Messrs. Parry 
A Co. have also their own plantations for the supply of fuel to 
the distillery at Nelliknppam), it has been considered to bo no 
longer necessary for the Forest department to extend the area 
grown with this tree. The Grovernrnent plantations have recently 
suffered a goo<l deal from a fungus identified by Mr. Butler as 
the Trichosporium vesirulosu'in, and this post shows signs of 
spreading to the extent of placing the very existence of largo 
areas in jeopardy. ElTorts are being made to check this tendency 
by uprooting trees and isolating the localities attacked. 

On the western parts of Mount Capper considerable areas have 
been planted with cashew, but this again is being now extensively 
cultivated by tlie ryots. Experiments have been made with the 
edible date, but without, as yet, any definite results. Mahogany 
has been planted in the Shdnikulam reserve west of Gingee and in 
places in Kallakurchi and the north of Tirukkoyilhr taluks. Near 
Tindivanam ceara rubber has boon put down and is reproducing 
itself with great freedom. 

W orking plans are under consideration for Kallakurchi, and 
those provide for ploughing bare patches in the reserves and 
sowing tliem with shrubs which will help to form an undergrowth 
to keep the soil moist and the leaves of which will be useful for 
manure*. Certain kinds of trees will also be sown. How well 
some species will grow if only they are protected when young is 
shown ill a noticeable manner by the self-sown margosa (wfw) 
saplings which liave sprung up in late years in certain of the 
reserves among the clumps of prickly-pear. Jackals and birds 
carry the seeds into these clumps, and some of the forests are 
in this way becoming thickly <iotted with young trees of this 
species. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OCCUPATIONS AND TRADE. 


Occupations — Ag^rioulturo and pasture. Arts ani> Industries — Gunny -weaving 
— Klanket-woaving — Silk- weaving — Cotton-weaving — Cotton-dyeing — Kam^ 
hfii/am cloths — Carpet-weaving — Cotton-printing — Cotton-ginning — Indigo — 

Sugar — Oils — Mineral products— Boat-bnilding, eto. — Leather-work — Toys 
- Banglos — Brass-work — Paper — Mats. Trade — Land- borne trade — 

Imports — Exports — Sea-borne trade — Imports — Exports — Mechanism of 
trade. Weights and Measures — Tables of weight — Grain measures — 

Liquid measures —Liueal measures— Measure.^ of time. 

In every district in tlie Presidency agriculture largely predo- CHAP. VI. 
ininates among tlie occupations of the people, but in none of them Occupations. 
is this preponderance so marked as in South Arcot. The number Agrioulturo 
of Paraiyans and other onltivating classes there is exceptionally and pasture, 
great, and at the censuses of both 1891 and 1901 the statistics 
.showed that a larger proportion of the people of the district lived 
by occupations directly connected with the land or with the keep- 
ing of cattle and sheep than in any other Collectorate in the 
IVovince. At the latter of these enumerations the percentage 
of them who subsisted in this manner was as high as 81 '8, or well 
over four-fifths of the total. 

Nor is there any immediate prospect of any reduction in this 
high figure. Indeed, the profits realised in recent years from 
the cultivation of ground-nut have been so large that they have 
attracted towards agriculture many people who formerly lived 
other callings, such as weaving, service under Government 
or private individuals, or miscellaneous daily labour. The cotton 
weaving industry — once so famous and the attraction which drew 
to the district the early Dutch, French and English pioneers 
two and a half centuries ago — is no longer (owing to the compe- 
tition of imported machine-made fabrics) as flourishing as it was ; 
no other callings on a Large scale have arisen to take its place ; and 
the surplus population finds almost its only outlet in emigration — 
from the south to Penang or Singapore, and from the north to 
the Kolar gold-fields. 

The agrionltural methods of the people have been referred to 
in Chapter IV above and it remains to consider here the callings 
which are connected with arts and industries and with trade. Tbs 

20 
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CHAP. VI. ordinary- village handicrafts of the blacksmith, carpenter, potter 
Occupations, and so forth do not differ from the normal and therefore do not 
call for specific notice; and it will suffice to refer briefly to 
the other artisan callings. 

Arts and They are neither very varied nor very interesting. The indus- 
INDU8TRIK8. fj.y whicK omploys the greatest number of people is weaving. 

This divides itself into the weaving of gunny, wool, silk and 
cotton. 


Gnnny- 

wsnringf. 


Blanket- 

vreavlnj. 


Silk. 

WORVillg. 


Gunny is only made on a very small scale. In Kadali in the 
Tindivanam taluk a couple of families of Telugu-speaking Janap- 
pans manufacture it from locally-grown sunn-hemp (Crotolaria 
juncea) and in Pukkiravari in Kallakurchi and P^panapattu in 
Villupuram the industry is also carried on. The gunny is used 
for matting or is made up into bags. Practically the whole of 
the large number of bags which are used every year for the export 
of ground-nut are, however, made of jute and are obtained from 
Calcutta. In the five years ending 1902-03 the value of those 
imported by sea at Cuddalore averaged as much as Es. 1,66,000. 

The only weaving of wool which goes on is4)he manufacture of 
coarse blankets from the fleeces of the black and white sheep, called 
Knrumba sheep, which are found in the south-western corner 
of the district. Th(‘ industry is quite confined to this one corner 
and is now in the hands of the Kurumbas, a caste who have 
immigrated thither from the west country and still speak Canarese, 
though of a very corrupt kind. Those of them who live a little 
further east, nearer Vriddhachalam, speak Tamil and call them- 
selves Kurumba Gaundans. The sheep are shorn twice a year 
until they are three years old, after which the wool becomes too 
coarse and scanty to be of any use and the animals are converted 
into mutton. '^Plie wool is never dyed, but is picked over by 
hand and sorted into lots according to its natural colour. The 
thread is spun by the women, the operation being done in the 
usual way, and, as elsewhere, the blankets are woven in a primitive 
kind of horizontal loom and the warp threads are stiffened by 
being steeped in a paste made of crushed tamarind seeds and 
water.' The price of a blanket ranges from Re. 1 to Rs. 2. White 
seems the fashionable colour. The finer varieties which are made 
in Mysore from Iambus wool are unknown here. 

The weaving of silk is but little practised in South Arcot. la 
Avalfir in Tindivanam taluk a few D^vdnga families put silk 
in the borders of the men's cloths they make ; at Fenn&dam ia 
Vriddhachalam the S4dans and Kaikdlans make cloths for worsen 
with borders of the same material and also sometimes 
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threads of it in both the warp and woof of these fabrics so as to 
make a square check of very narrow lines of silk ; at Sirnvan- 
(imlu in Villupuram and the adjoining village of Mdkshakulam the 
Soles use the material for borders and will also weave to order 
fabrics with a silk warp and cotton woof or vice versa ; and the 
Padma Sdles of VasantarAyapalaiyam, hamlet of Cuddalore, also 
em]>loy silk. In all these oases the thread is imported ready-dyed 
from Madras, Kumbakonam or Oonjeeveram. 

It is only, however, in Bhuvanagiri and Chidambaram that 
silk weaving is done on any considerable scale, and even there the 
fabrics turned out are of very ordinary varieties which do not 
merit any detailed description. In the latter phice the castes 
employed are mainly Kaikolans and Velldlas. The better kinds of 
silk cloths they make are sold locally, and for those the Mysore silk 
dyed at Kumbakdnam is used ; the inferior varieties are exported 
to Coimbatore, ,Palghat and other places, and the thread employed 
in these is dyed locally with mineral dyes. The industry is chiefly 
in the hands of fifteen or twenty capitalists who pay the weavers 
piece-work wages. Bhuvanagiri is the chief silk-weaving centre 
in the district. The kambdyam cloths for Musalmans (see below) 
which are made here have often an admixture of silk, and women’s 
cloths of the ordinary shape are made of mixed cotton and silk 
or of the latter alone. Some of the thread is Mysore silk dyed at 
Kumbakonam and some is dyed locaUy by the Patnfilkdrans, the 
( Jujar^ti caste of weavers whose head-quarters is at Madura. Only 
imported mineral dyes are used. 

The weaving of cotton fabrics is done in a great number of 
villages throughout the district, and it is sufficient to mention the 
chief centres in each taluk. These are : in Tindivanam taluk, 
Avaifir ; in Villupuram, Anantapuram ; in Tirukkdyilfir, Manalfir- 
p^ttai and Kanddehipuram ; in Kallakurchi, Chinna Salem ; in 
Vriddhachalam, Mangalam (Ko), its neighbour Kaiianattam and 
Tittagudi ; in Cuddalore, Chennnappandyakanpdlaiyam, its neigh- 
bour Naduvirapattu, and Cuddalore ; and in Chidambaram, Ldlpet, 
Chidambaram and Bhuvanagiri, The castes employed are chiefly 
dedans, who speak Telngu, and Kaikdlans. Some Balijae and 
l^allis have also taken to the industry. The majority ol the workf 
men are in the hands of capitalists (usually Kdmatis or Ndttn- 
kottai Chettis) who supply them with the thread, pay them 
piecework wages, and themselves arrange for the sale and export of 
the finished article. 

As a class, the weavers have a bad name for their fondness lor 
the toddy-shops. They ezeuss themselves on the gron^ th^t thell' 
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work is hard and monotonous, and that at the end of the day they 
are cramped and stiff and want cheering up. The looms and 
appliances they use are the same as usual. Most of the thread is 
mill-raade. The fabrics woven consist of coarse cotton dupatis, 
white cloths for men and coloured cloths for women— all of the 
ordinary sizes and kinds and none of them worth describing in 
detail — and also the hambdyam cloths worn by Musalmans and 
referred to below. 

The commonest colour for women’s cotton cloths is a deep 
red, and this is the prevailing tint in any crowd of the lower and 
middle classes in this district. Much of the cotton thread is dyed 
locally with this colour, the process being carried out by the 
weavers themselves in their own villages and not by any particular 
caste. No purely vegetable dyes seem ever to be employed, the 
colours being mineral preparations imported mainly from Germany, 
but certain vegetable substances are used as mordants and to 
give fastness and brilliancy to the tints produced by these latter. 

The ordinary process of dyeing thread red (the details differ in 
different villages) is as under : The ashes of castor seed and of 
a number of different pungent weeds (which are often collected, 
burnt and sold to tlie dyers by persons who make a living by so 
doing) are mixed with water and stirred. The mixture is then 
allowed to settle and the clear part of it is poured off and mixed 
with gingelly or ground-nut oil until the latter is ‘ broken* and 
becomes white in appearance. Sometimes a decoction of sheep- 
dung is next added. The yarn is placed in the liquid so com- 
pounded and left to soak for three or four nights, being taken 
out during the day and dried, and then replaced each evening. It 
is next washed in clear water and dried. Afterwards a solution 
is made of the outside of the root of the nund {Oldenlandia 
umhellata) plant (not the tree with the same vernacular name) 
which is dried and 6.nely powdered, and the yarn is alternately 
steeped in that and washed clean and steeped again. This plant 
grows wild, but is also cultivated for sale to the dyers. A cold 
infusion of the leaves of the hdsan hush [Memecylon edule) is 
sometimes used as an adjunct to this nund root to bring out the 
colour of*the dye. Finally some of the imported mineral dye 
is taken and mixed with water to which is added some of the 
powdered bark of the vemhddam ( YentUago Madraspatana) tree. 
In this compound the yarn is well boiled for a short time and 
then given a last washing and drying. 

When new, the red thus produced is a fine deep tint and 
women robed in cloth of this colour form an effective contrast to 
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the green crops among which they work. But repeated washings 
speedily reduce the original hrillianc)? to a dull, liard kind of 
scarlet which is by no means beautiful. 

The making of the knmbdyam cloths worn by Musalmans is 
an industry so much apart from the ordinary cotton weaving that 
it deserves notice by itself. The makers of the usual men’s 
and women’s cloths constantly complain that the com})etition 
of foreign machine-made goods is ruining their market, but the 
weavers of the kambdyam fabrics appear to be in a more flourish- 
ing condition, and in several villages — Avalur in the Tindivanam 
talnk is an instance — the weaving castes are relinquishing the 
making of the ordinary kinds of stuffs to take up the manufacture 
of these fabrics. 

fiattihdyams are tartans ; they are made in a very great variety 
of patterns and colours, the exact fasinon in which is constantly 
ciianging and has to be closely followed by the artisan who would 
command a rapid sale for his goods. Kambdyam is, strictly 
speaking, the generic name for these Musalman garments and 
comprises both the kailis, or clotJis (with borders) used for tying 
round the waist, and the sailds cloths which are cut up and 
made into jackets or coats. I Jut all three of these terms are often 
loosely applied to any fabrics of this special pattern. 

They are very evenly woven from mill-made thread which is 
dyed locally by the weavers themselves with imported mineral 
colours. The favourite tints are subdued, low-toned blues, reds 
and maroons, and they are combined in the tartan in a complicated 
yet tasteful manner. The industry is for the most part confined 
to the Ouddalore taluk, and is especially practised in Cuddalore 
town itself. Chennappan^yakanp^laiyain, its next neighbour 
Naduvirapattu, Kurinjip^di and Panruti are other centres for it 
in that taluk, and in Chidambaram it flourishes to a less extent in 
Bhuvanagiri — where, as already mentioned, silk threads are added 
in the designs — and in Srimushnam. Many castes are employed — 
the professional weaver communities of the Sedans and Kaikdlans, 
Seinbadavans (who are traditionally fishermen by occupation), 
Banisavans (who of old did such miscellaneous meniql services 
as blowing conches at funerals), Pallia and the Telugu-speaking 
Kavarais. The weavers are for the most part in the hands 
of capitalists — usually Musalmans or Ndttukdttai Chettis — and 
the result of their labours finds its principal market in Penang, 
Singapore and Sumatra, where Musalman emigrants from this 
Presidency and the local Malays, Ghin^u, Aohinese and Javanese 
are all fond of this particular kind of cloth. 
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Carpets (or rather rugs) of cotton — used as hold-alls and for 
sleeping on— are made on a small scale from either looallj-made 
or imported thread, coloured with foreign alizarine dyes, at 
Periyavadavjidi and Parhr in the Vriddhachalam taluk. At the 
latter place the weavers are Pallis, and say they immigrated thither 
several generations ago from Ariyalhr in Trichinopoly district. 
The superior profits of ground-nut growing have now seduced 
several of them from their ancestral calling. 

The hand-printed cotton fabrics of Cnddalore and Porto Novo 
ttsed once to be famous, and the diary of Ranga Pillai, Dupleix 
confidential agent, mentions their export to Manilla in 1737. 
Even fifteen years ago, they were made in considerable quantities 
in Tirupdpuliyur, and exported to Colombo ; but now, apparently 
because such things are no longer the correct fashion, the industry 
is practically dead. Only one family (Mardthas) is engaged in 
it in TiriipapuUyfir and they only make these stuffs to order. 
They use foreign-made cloth and hand-print it, in the manner 
usual elsewhere, with blocks of teak on which the patterns are 
either carved in liigh relief or outlined in f?tiff copper ribbon set 
on edge. 

Connected with tlie ootton weaving and printing industry is 
the ginning of the cotton grown on the black soil round about 
Tittagudi and Pen nddam. This is always done with the hand gin 
consisting of two small wooden rollers which are turned by a 
handle in opposite directions, towards one another, and clean the 
cotton by squeezing the seed forcibly out of it. The cleaned 
product is jnostly sent to the four steam spinning-mills at Pondi- 
cherry referred to on p. 422 below. 

Other crafts which concern themselves with the manufacture 
of the raw agricultural products of the district are the making of 
indigo, sugar and oils. 

The growing of indigo has been referred to in Chapter IV 
above. The district was once famous for the crop, and it was this 
fact which first attracted European merchants to it after it was 
acquired by the Company. The competition of the Germui 
synthetic dye has greatly depressed the industry, but in the 
present year (191)4-05) a rumour has got about among the villages 
that the price is going to rise again, and the acreage cultivated 
with it has in consequence somewhat increased. Perhaps 
report is connected with the fact that the Badisobe Anilisi und 
Soda Fabrik has recently made peace with its one and only riVil 
in the manufacture of the artificial dye, so that the cut^D^ of 
prices which formerly prevailed has ceased and the selliag* 
of the synthetic product are likely to rise. 
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There seems to be nothing special about the processes employed 
in the district in the manufacture of the dye unless it be that 
when the green indigo plants are placed in the vat, strong beams, 
firmly fastened to the floor of the vat, are put over them so that 
when they begin to swell during the later processes they subject 
themselves automatically to the pressure necessary at this stage. 
In some parts of the district the first and second cuttings of the 
plant are not at once made into indigo, but are dried in tlie 
sun and the leaves then threshed off, the dye being afterwards 
extracted from the powder which results. 

The growing of sugar-cane has been already referred to in 
Chapter IV. The processes employed to extract the juice and 
make it into sugar are not different from those in fashion elsevvliere. 
Iron mills for crushing the cane )»ave entirely .superseded the old 
wooden mills. A little coarse sugar is niatlo in places— 
round Bhuvanagiri — from palmyra juice. It is often .sold to the 
distillery at Pondicherry . To be successful, however, this industry 
requires to be Carried ou in a place where there are very many 
palmyras within a very small area — conditions which are not 
often met with in South Arcot. The sugar-making (and distilling 
and manufacture of carbonic acid gas) at the East India Distilleries 
and Sugar Factories Company's factory at Nellikuppam is referred 
f() in the account of that town on p. 3Il below. 

The chief vegetable oils of the district are those made from 
the seeds of castor, gingelly, iluppai, nim and ground-nut. 

Castor-oil is made by roasting the seed, crusliing it in tlie 
ordinary country oil-mill, then boiling it and skimming off the 
oil as it rises to the top. The women often make it in their own 
houses, crushing it with the ordinary domestic pestle and mortar. 
It is the ordinary lighting oil of the country, but is being 
rapidly ousted by kerosine. It is also used as a purgative. The 
cake is valued as a manure for wet land. The district does 
not produce enough castor-oil for its own consumption and a 
considerable quantity is imported. 

GKngelly-oil is made in the ordinary wooden mill. It is used 
for bathing and cooking and occasionally for lighting. 'The cake 
is eaten when fresh by the poorer classes as a flavouring to their 
vegetables, and is al^ given to the cattle, whose milk it is said 
greatly to improve. 

Iluppai and nim oil are much less common. Both are made 
in the nsnal mills. The latter is only employed as a medicine and 
its cake as a manure, The former is used for Ughting the more 
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CHAP. vr. sacred temples where there is a feeling against the employment of 
Aht8 and candles or kerosine in the inner shrines, and its cake is employed 
Industeikb. soap-niit to remove the oil after an oil-hath. 

Ground-nut oil is made in larger quantities than any of the 
above. The wooden mill is largely used, and in Valavanhr in 
Villupuram taluk there are said to be a thousand of them at work. 
In Cuddalore and Panruti iron mills manufactured in Madras are 
employed by two or three native firms. Where these latter are 
used, the nut is first broken fine in a hand-mill between roughed 
iron rollers and then made up into small parcels, wrapped in 
gunny, eacli about fifteen inches long by ten broad and three 
thick. Eighty or a hundred of tliese parcels are next arranged 
on end side by side in a long horizontal iron frame, an iron 
plate separating each from the next. Two long and large screws 
actuated by levers and working horizontally from either end of 
tlie iron frame are then used to squeeze the parcels very tightly 
between the iron plates, and at the same time a hot fire lit 
alongside the frame assists the oil to flow out freely. The oil 
drops into a re(‘eptacle below, ami the screws are continually 
operated to scpieeze tlie parcels tighter and tighter until the 
whole of the oil is at length extracted and within tlie gunny 
nothing is left but a thin slab of liard cake. 

Ground-nut oil is used for cooking (even sometimes by Brah- 
mans) and also for lighting. It is exported in large quantities 
from Pondicherry and Cuddalore to Rangoon, where it is said to 
be employed in the manufacture of soap. The cake is sent to 
Java as a manure and is also in much demand locally for the 
same purpose. It is also given to cattle.^ 

Mineral The minerals of the district give but little employment to its 

products. people. The manufacture of salt in pans by solar evaporation is 
referred to in Chapter XII. 

The excellent bricks which are made from the alluvium of the 
Ptmnaiyar basin and the lime produced from fossil and other 
shells have been mentioned in Chapter I. 

Tlie former iron industry, now quite dead, is referred to iu 
the same chapter and in the account of Porto Novo in Chapter 
XV is sketched the history of the iron-works which were once 
established in that town by Mr. Heath. An able and exhaustive 
article by this gentleman on the native methods of making iron 
and steel — which latter process is as old as the time of Alexander 
— will be found in M.J.L.S., xi, 184«91. 

‘ For further particulars see Bulletin No. 38, Vol II, of the MedfM 
Department of Laud Keoord.<( wad Agriculture. 
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Tlie industries connected with the sea include fishing, rope- CHAP. VI. 
making a^d boat-building. Fishing villages are dotted all along Arts and 
tho coast and their inliabitants are one of tlie classes wlio suEer 
least from adverse seasons, their occupation always continuing. Boat- 
Tho catches are cured and sent inland to the weekly markets. ^“**^S* 
The Government fish-curing yards arc referred to in Cliapter 
X.II. 'f’he boat-building is done at Porto Novo tind Cuddaloro, 
more especially at the latter. In mud docks there, many of tlio 
masala boats which are used in the Madras liarbour are made. Niin 
and vengai are tlie woods most used, and tlie natural angles of the 
timber are ingeniously utilised to construct knees and elbows for 
the frames of the boats without tho weaker artificial joinings and 
splicings which would otherwise be necessary. Itope is generally 
made from coir by soaking and beating it in the usual way. 

There used to bo several tanneries in the district. The last Leather- 
survivor was that at Tindivanam. They have now all been closed vrork. 
owing to the competition of leather tanned by tho quicker and 
better chrome process, and skins are now collected, dried and 
sent to Madras untanned (generally by Labbais) for export. Tha 
only leather- work in the district worth a note is tho making of 
nuiivo slippers at 'lorasalfir in the Kallakurchi taluk, but even 
those are admitted on all hands to be no longer what they wore. 

Among miscellaneous industries is the making of the toys of Toys. 
Panruti and Villupuram, which are representations of fruit, 

Hindu gods and so forth made of a tine clay (found locally) 
which is modelled and burnt in a kiln and then painted. 

Apparently South Arcot contains none of tJie alkaline earth Banglei. 
from which bangles are in some places manufactured. Tho * glass * 
made from such earth is, however, imported from Kdlahasti to 
Palaiyamkdttai in Chidambaram taluk and is there worked into 
plain bangles of the usual kind and of various colours. At 
Krishndpuram near Gingee, Fraiyfir in Tirukkdyilfir taluk and 
Parfir in Vriddhachalam (and doubtless in other villages also) 

Gazula Balijas make bangles of which the foundation is a mixture 
of brickdust, gum arabic and lac and the outer part of pure lac. 

Over this lac is sometimes placed a strip of gilt metal tinsel, 
cither plain or stamped with patterns, made in Burope. 

Most of the brass vessels used for cooking and fetching water Brati-work. 
are imported — largely from Kumbakdnam. Travelling hawkers 
take them round to fairs and festivals. At Anantapuram in the 
Viliuparam taluk and its neighbour Sankitamangalam a few 
families make them, purchasing the imported sheet metaL 
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At Tinivdndipuram a little coarse paper is still made from 
waste ])aper and suuu-liemp fibre by one family of Pallis. for- 
merly the industry was mucii mure llourisliing and was also 
carried on at Manuar^udi. The process of manufacture is the 
same as usual. The hemp and paper are reduced to a pul]), 
bleaclied with lime, mixed witli water and kept well stirred. 
Some of this mixture is then dipped out with a sort of sieve made 
of fine iron gau/.o or tJiin slivers of bamboo. Tlio pulp held in 
sus])ension in the Uipiid drains in tlie sieve and forms a deposit 
at its bottom wJiich adlieres together and becomes a sheet of wet, 
)-ougli pa])er. This is removed and placed on one side and the 
process is rei)eated until a pile of sucli sheets lias been made. Tliis 
pile is next pressed to remove the worst of the moisture, sliglitly 
warmed, and then sej)arated into its component shtiets, which are 
sot aside to dry. These are finally dressed with rice-water (kanji) 
and roughly smoothed with a stone. TJie paper so produced is 
sold to the bazjuir-men for wrapping up their goods. 

Mats for sleeping on are made from tlie kurai grass which 
grows in tank-beds and on cliaunel banks by Kuravans, Pallis, 
I’injaris and other castes in many villages, among tliem Kiia- 
ruiigunam and Cuddalore in Uuddalore taluk, Kodukkur in 
Villupuram, and »Sirukiwlambur, Kadaii, Malaiyauur and hJdaiyalam 
in Tindivanam. 'i'hey sell for from As. 4 to lie. 1 - 

Mats and tatties of bamboo sire made in several villages 
under 1 ho Kalrayan liills by ])eo])le wlio call ‘themselves Vedak- 
ka rails and may ])erlu 4 )s be connected with tlie Mddaras and 
Medakkarans wJio do the same sort of work in other districts. 

The Jain women in many villages in Tindivanam taluk make 
mats of the plaited leaves of the date palm. Tlieso are sold at 
the weekly markets. 

The Porto Novo mats, manufactured by the Labbai women 
from the leaves of tlie screw-pinc {Fandanios odoratissirnus), are 
the best in the district, being very soft and closely woven. But 
the colours employed (wJiich arc now reduced to a vivid magenta 
and a crude grass-green) and tlie designs adopted (now merely dia- 
gonal lines) vverc much bettor in days gone by than they are now. 

In tlie 'days of the (Jompany, the goods cliiefly exported from 
the settlements in tlie district were the hand-woven cotton fabrics 
of tlio country, wliich were liner and better than anything then 
produced in Europe. The Company’s servants encouraged 
weavers to conic and settle within their boundaries and at the end 
of the eightcentli century a Commercial Resident was appoihted 
1 o Cuddalore to superintend the details of the ‘ investment/ M 
the annual output was called. 
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The trade of South Arcot to-day may he (Hvided into that CHAP. VI. 
Iiorne hy land -by ro>wl or rail— an<l that carried on l)y sea at Tuauk. 
tlie two ports of Cuddalore and Porto Novo and at Pondielierry 
in Fnmch territory, which latter may for practical purposes bo 
considered to ])e also one of the ports of the district. 

Trade carried on by road is not officially registered and the Laml-borne 
traflici borne by the vainous railways is lumped in the returns 
with that of Tanjore. It is not therefore possible to (piote statis- 
tic's for either, or to indicate with (‘crtainty th(‘ nature or 
(jiiahtity of the exports and imports. 

d’he imports, however, consist for the' most part merely of Import, s. 
tliiise necessaries of life which tin* district does not itself ]»roduce, 
such as herosino, hiuropean ]>ie('(*-gt)ods, iron and other metals, 

:irec‘a-nut ami timber ^from Mysore'. T’he only articles which 
are iin]K)rted in any quantity'^ for use in local imjustriis are the 
ja,ggery which comes from Tinn('V<‘lly to he mad(‘ into sugar at 
the factory at Nellikujipam and the gunny-bags which an' sent 
for ])acking ground-nut for ex])ort. 

'I’lie exports by land (^insist of the b'W articles which the RxportH. 
ilistrict produce's in (*xcess of its own wants, such as dyi's and 
tans from the Kalrayan hills, cocoanuts and ve^g'etables, rice 
(sent largely to Mysore), ('asliew-nut from round (hiddalore, 
in(|igo (sent to Madras), hides and skins (to Madras for export), 
some ground-nut (most of this cro]> is exported by sea), chillies, 
some tobacco and jaggery. Tlie only local mannfjictur»‘S whi(*)» 
figure largely among- the exports are the sugar of Nellikuppam 
and the hand-woven fabrics of Chidambaram taluk. 

The imports by sea to (Juddaloro in the five years enrling Spn-borne 
1002-03 averaged over 10 lakhs in value. 3Mie chief items were 
coarse .sugar brought from Indian ports, the Straits and Java 
to the Nellikuppam factory to be refined, coal from Pengal for 
the South Indian Railway and Messrs. Parry & Co., ar(!ca-nnt 
from the Straits, gunny -hags from Calcutta, [»alrnyra logs from 
'bilTna in Ceylon, and rice. The imports at Port<o Novo averaged 
1 \ lakh in value in the same period, the principal articles being 
areca-nut from the Straits and palmyra timber from Ceylon. 

At Pondicherry the main imports are cocoanuts (which are made 
there into oil and ‘ cocotine,’ a substitute for ghee), areca-nut 
and European wines and spirits. 

The average value of the exports from Cuddalore in the five Export*, 
years ending 1902-03 was as much as h? lakhs and in 1901-02 it 
touched 138 lakhs. 
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CHAP. VI. Of the total average for the quinquennium, no less than 33 
'*’*^^* lakhs were made up of ground-nut seeds and another 17J lakhs of 
, ground-nut. oil, and the port does more business in these two items 
than any other in the south except Pondicherry. The seed is 
chiefly sent to Marseilles (though Germany has also lately entered 
the field) where the oil is extracted from it and used for soap- 
making. The fact that this oil is chea}) and practically tasteless 
and scentless, and therefore mixes profitably and indistinguish- 
ably with other oils, makes it in great demand for other purposes 
also, and rnraour says that the ‘ olive oil ’ of commerce is largely 
cojnponnded of it. It also goes in quantities from Cuddalore 
direct to Kangoon, where it is put to various uses. The cake is 
seut to Java to be ust^l as a manure. In the returns it is lumped 
with all other cake, and the total value of this article exported 
was lakhs. 

Other noticeable items among the Cuddalore exports are 
refined sugar from Nelliknppam (17 lakhs) and cotton piece-goods 
(mainly the kamhdyam- cloths already mentioned which are sent 
to Penang and the Straits) the value of which was 8^ lakhs. The 
outward trade is carried on chiefly by tlio steamers oPtlie British 
India and Asiatic Steam Navigation Companies. 

At Porto Novo, the trade of which is almost all carried in 
native sailing-boats, the exports averaged only 3 lakhs in value in 
the five years ending 1902-03. The greater part of them was 
made up of rice and paddy (worth over 2 lakhs) sent from 
Chidambaram taluk to Ceylon, and the only other item of im- 
portance was the hand- wo von pueco-goods of the same taluk. 

Tlic Pondicherry export trade is almost entirely made nj) of 
ground-nut, but articles of some importance are gingelly and the 
cotton fabrics woven in its four mills and on hand-looms. 

The total sea-borne trade of the district has increased enor- 
mously in the last thirty years. In 1872-73 the total value of 
the imports and exports was 12 lakhs; in 1902-03 it was 139 
lakhs. The items which have chiefly contributed to this growth 
are ground-nut and Messrs. Parry's sugar. 

Cuddalore is now a most flourishing port and new ware- 
houses and buildings are arising in many parts of it. Its trade 
has been fostered by several European firms, prominent among 
whom are Messrs. Parry & Co, (whose long ranges of offices 
tuid godowns are the most conspicuous thing on the shore there) 
and Messrs. Volkart. Porto Novo, on the other .hand, has been 
decaying for the last half century and shows few signs of 
reviving. The construction of the Eastna and Gdd^yari 
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IS said to have robbed it of much of its trade in rice. In 1901 oriAP. yi. 
it, exported a little ground-nut, and two European honses, Tradi. 
Messrs. Volkart & Co. and a French firm, have branches there. 

Rumour states that Messrs. Parry and Ualli conteniphite o])ening 
warehouses at the port, but so far no tangildo beginning has 
ht‘en made by either firm. 

In the collection of goods for export, whether by road, rail Wocimnism 
or sea, and in the distribution to the villages of the various 
iirticlos of import, the weekly markets play an important 
jiarfc. 

A peculiarity of them is that instead of being chiefly managed, 
as in so many other districts, by the local boards, the greater 
number, and the most important, of them are private concerns, 
and ‘the fees collected at them go into private ))()ckets. In 
Kiillakurchi and Vriddhachnlam taluks there are no local board 
markets at all, in Tirukkdyilhr only that at the head-rpiarter town, 
and in Cuddalore only that at Kurinjip^di. In Clndambaram 
Micro are five (all small ones), in Villupurarn three (two of whicdi 
are nn important 'I and in Tindivanain four, of which the only one 
which brings in any considerable revenue is that at Qngur. At 
almost all the chief towns in the district, however, there are 
private markets, and (except perhaps in Tindivnnam taluk) the 
district is well supplied with tliese institutions. 

The course of trade in South Arcot is chiefly eastwards to the 
railway and the seaports. Chinna Salem and the adjoining 
villages of the south-west of Kallakurch? however deal partly with 
Salem, and Titt^igudi and Pennddam, on the southern l>order of 
Vriddhachalnin, trade with neighbouring villages in Trichinopoly. 
both these taluks-, however, (and also Tinikk^yilhr) trade greatly 
with Panrnti, which, though distant, possesses many inerchants 
and is reached by good roads crossing no rivers. The ground- 
nut which passes through Shatiatope is similarly diverted from 
borto Novo, the nearer port, to Cuddalore by the agencies which 
the European firms establish at Shatiatope. 

The trade at the ports is largely in the hands of the Mosal- 
inan Marakkdyars and Labbais. The retail bazaars are cliiefiy 

by the Kdmatis, who are a Telugu people and speak that 
language, and by Musalmans. The money-lenders among the 
mercantile classes are principally Ndttukottai Chettis, there being 
l‘ardly any Mdrv^ris in the district. 

The chief centres of local trade in the various taluks are : in 
bhidambaram, the head-quarters, Porto Novo, Phuvanagiri and 
Manniigudi; in Cuddalore, the head-quarters and Panruti; in 
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Kallakarohij Tiydf^a Druf? ; in Tindivanam, the head-quartera ; 
in l’irtikk<>yilYvr (wlinre, liowever, the trade is insignificant), the 
h end-quarters ; in Villupnrain, the head-quarters and Valavanfir, 
w]ii(di last is a great centre for the ground-nut traffic and 
possesses an agency of Messrs. Parry & Co. whereat money is 
advanced on crops warehoused with that firm ; and in Vriddha- 
cliahim, tlie ]iead-(piarters, 'Pittagudi, Pennadam and Mangalain. 

The most important of all these centres are Cuddalore anil 
Panruti, and in the season of tlie ground-nut harvest they are 
particnlariy hnsy. The ex])ort of tliis article is almost entirely 
in'the hands of European houses, and Messrs. Parry, Volkart, RalU 
and Rest, and some French firms at Pondicherry , all compete for 
tJie cro]). Idieir native dul)ashes ]mrchase chiefly from peo|)lp 
known locally as ‘ shcMl-inen.’ ddiese ‘ shed-men ’ build temporary 
sheds all along the sides of tlie roads leading into I^anruti and 
Cnddal()r<‘ (sometiines for as much as a mile or more outside the 
towns) and there purchase tlie ground-nut from the cultivators as 
tliey firing it in in their carts. 'Phey are very usually the creditors 
of the cultivators and can thus practically compel them to sell on 
the spot instead of taking their carts right into the town to tlie 
agencies of the European firms. By giving short weight, buying 
the seeil when it is quite dry and then wetting it, and other sharp 
]mictices tliey make a considemble profit when they re-sell to the 
duliashes of the big merchants. 

Tlie iirdinary table of weights in South Arcot is as under : - 
3 tol.-iH (of *11 H of an ounce) = 1 pahim. 

8 pnlams .. ~ 1 seer. 

10 palains (5 aoors) . . . . — 1 viss. 

50 palams . . . . . . 1 tilk (or, in Tolugu, 

yettu). 

Fractions of the palam, viss and tfik are also in use 
and so is the riittal, which weighs 12 palams and a fraction 
(varying in different localities) and is employed for special 
pnr])oses, such as dealings in indigo. The viss is used in some 
taluks, while in others (e.</., Tindivanam and Villupurara) the tAk 
is the more common weight. No larger weights than these are 
usually employed, Init ground-nut is sold to the European firms 
ih Cuddalore and F’ondicherry by the bdram (or candy) which is 
equal to 5^'0 English ponnds or 480 French pounds. The gold- 
smiths’ sub-divisions of the seer are: Thirty-two kundumauis 
(the small scarlet and black seeds of the Abrus preeatoriuB 
make one varAhanedai (or pagoda weight), 10 var^hanedais midc? 
a palam, and 8 palams (as usual) make a seer. They also W 
other sabmultiples of the vardhanedai. In the salt 
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soer is equal to 80 tolas, 40 seers juake an Indian maund, and 120 
niauiids make a garee (4-39 tons). 

Tlie oflicially recognised table of grain measures is — 

I a‘2 tolas of rice . . = I (heaped) Madras measure 

*2 Madras measures == 1 markal 

aud only oven multiples and sub-multiples (a half, a (][uartor, an 
( iglitli and a sixteenth) of this measure are stam})ed by the 
stiiiaping establishments. But tlie ordinary stamlard used by tlio 
ryots for measuring grain wholesale is the kahini, and though 
this is always equal to twelve markdls, the capacity of tlie luarkdl 
ilitfers widely in different taluks and the kalarn is a very varia])lc 
alfnir. Thus in Tindivanam, Villupurain, Tirukkdyilur and Kalla- 
kurchi the markal is equal to three 1 leaped Madras Jiieasures and 
;!() of these measures consequently make a kalam ; in Cuddalore 
iind Cludambaram it is equivalent to two such Madras iiioasures 
and 24 measures make a kalam ; wJiile in Kurinjipddi, J ’eunddam 
iind Tittagudi it is said to be the same as 1 such measures, so 
that eiglitecn measures make a kalam ; and in Vi’iildhachalam the 
aiarkdl is reported to bo equal to about 1},^ measures. 

Liquids are usually sold by fractions of tlio Madras measure. 
But milk, buttermilk and curds are not usually mciusured with 
any exactness, being sold at so mucli a potful, and gJiee and oil 
are retailed by weight by the seer and palam above jnentioncd. 
Arrack is sold in terms of English gallons and drains. 

The Knglisli inch, foot and yard are coming into use, but 


the popular table is as under — 


9 aiigulas (thumb’s breadths) =: 

jdii (span).- 

12 angulas . . . . . . = 

adi (foot). 

1 8 angulas . . , . . . = 

molam (cubit, length 
Irom elbow to tip of 
middle finger). 

2 molas • • • . . . = 

1 gaja (yard). 

2 gajas .. • . .. = 

1 mdru (distance be> 
tween tips of the 
two middle fingers 
measured across the 
chest with the arms 
horizontal). 


Though acres and cents are tlie only land measures now 
recognised by the revenue authorities, the ryots still use kdnis 
kulis among themselves. The table is as under — 


24 feet .. •. I kdl (rod). 

1 square k61 (576 square feet) s= 1 knli. 
lOOkulie •* « * ' . • ss 1 kdoi (I'dVacres). 
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Thero is uo |)rop(?r vernacular word for a mile, but ‘ kal * (a 
mile stone) is usually emplojed as the equivalent. A ‘ iiiili^rai’s 
distance ’ is the distance wliicJi can bo walked in a nali^^ai, 
Of 24 minutes, and may be taken at about miles. A kddam 
corresponds to ten miles. 

Tlierc are the usual inexact phrases in popular use, such as 
‘ Jiitpihdut/urani,^ or the distance at which a shout can be heard. 
The width of a bodice clotli is a standard measure among weavers, 
and the width of the silk border of women^s cloths is measured 
by the number of adukkus in it — a term not used iu any other 
connection. 

Knglisli hours and minutes are often used, and in books 
and in astrology accurate terms are employed, but the ordinary 
popular measures of time are — 

2^ iialigais (of 24 minutes each) = 1 mani (hour). 

3 luaiiis . . . . , . = 1 jiioiam (watch). 

There are in every day use, as elsewhere, many vague measures 
of tiuK^ such as ‘ the time it takes to chew betel ’ ; and the 
hour of tlvo (lay at which an event occurred is indicated by such 
characteristically inexact phrases as ‘ when the sun was a palmyra 
tree higli,’ ‘cock crowing time,’ ‘the time of the midday 
meal,’ ‘ the time when the cattle come homo ’ and ‘ lamj)*lighting 
time.^ 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

MEANS OE COMMUNICATION. 


Rd MIS '-Th«ir ooiiditiou in 1853 — P.oginninsrs of exiorision — Tlu'ir fM oscrk comli- 
— Uridges - Forrios — Chief lineg of cotnintuiioatioii — TravolUos’ r)iingn- 
lovvH nnd chatframa. ('axai.s — Pucklngluiiu canal — Iron-works Conijiany’s 
canal Khfin SahilVs canal. I< at i.ways —K xisting lines Projected lines. 
Links ok Steamers. 

Ejkty years ap) tliere were practieally no roaiis at, all in South 
A root. Writing!;' in 1653 Captain (aftonvanis (Vilonel) Ouchter- 
lony, li.E.j wlio was then ‘Civil Kngineor ’ in eliarg-e of the 
district and subsequently became so well bnown in tlie Nilgiria, 
said d 

‘‘ At the head of the list of wants for its improvument, I should 
certainly place roads, in respect of which this province {i-e., district) 
is iTioro deficient than any in which 1 have^over been employed. The 
trade at the shipping ports iauguishcM for want of means of commuui- 
( ation with the interior, the produce of tho agricultural districts (i>., 
tiiluks) has to look to homo consumption for its almost sole vent, tho 
importaut manufacture of salt in tho Government .factories is impeded 
in its sale, and carrying trade through the country appears almost 
ruined, owing to the grievous absence of any one road which can bo 
veracioual}' described as practicable except in the finest weather.” 

Similar strictures were passed by other oflScers of those times 
and Fharoahh Gazetteer bluntly sums up tho matter with the re- 
mark that “ the old roads in South Arcot are generally execrable. '' 

The least wretched of the lines of communication was the old 
‘ coast road ’ from Madras, which entered the district on the 
north near Marakk^nam and ran close to the sea. It* was, 
however, very sandy. A new trunk road was made later throngh 
Tindivanam, Villupuram, Ulundfirpet and Toludfir and so to 
Trichinopoly. 

Old people in the country still remember the tedious bullock- 
cart journeys of those days along these roads. They were usually* 
performed at night to save both the bullocks and the travellers 
from the. heat of the sun. The carts went in batches of twenty 

' Report on loiporiant Pnblio Works for 1851, p« 40* 
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or thirty for mutual protection from liighwaymen, twenty-fivo 
miles was a day^s march and at the end of most of the stapes 
were chattrams for the weary. For transporting merchandise, 
pack-bullocks seem to have been used and the wandering Kuravans 
and Lambadis annually drove great herds of tliese animals to 
Marakkanam, where they loaded them with salt for Salem, 
Mysore and otlier parts inland.' 

In 1852 Government sanctioned the building of a road from 
the port of Cuddalore to the Salem frontier at a cost of 
Rs. 06,300. The idea was to open communication between 
Salem and the sea and to facilitate tlie carriage of salt inland. 
Shortly afterwards a branch was made from this road, begin- 
ning at Panruti and passing south across the bridge (built in 
1850~51) over the anicut on the Vellar at Shatiatope down to the 
IiOW(n' Anicut across the Coleroon. In 1853 Mr. Maltby, the 
Collector, suggested tliat one anna per kani of the land revenue 
sliould be set aside as a separate fund for the construction 
and repair of roads. His proposal was approved and from this 
nucleus grew tlie existing legisUition for levying a separate road- 
cess. By 1854, 400 miles of road were under construction or 
improvement and the expenditure, (wen excluding the outlay on 
the ‘ trank ’ roads, was over a lakh of rupees. Most of the esti- 
mates, it is wortliy of note, included the planting of avenue 
trees, as though they were as much a part of the road as bridges 
or side-drains. Since then the extension has been continuous and 
steady , even though there have been in Soutli Arcot none of the 
great famines which in some other districts have done so much 
to increase lines of communication by compelling the employment 
of famine labour upon them. 

Statistics of the length of the roads now in existence are given 
in the separate Appendix to this volume. Excepting some 80 
miles — cljiefly along tank, canal and channel banks — ^which are 
maintained by the Public Works Department, these are kept up 
by the Local Boards. 

They are for the most part in very fair condition and avennes 
of splendid trees line all the chief routes (parts of the trunk 
roads have a double row of trees each side) and almost all the 
lesser roads. Drinking water tanks revetted with stone and 
planted round about with fine trees testify at frequent intefVBli 
to the charity of by-gone generations before the days of railwayni 
when long journeys by road were still an everyday necessity wrf 

^ Fh0rot^*s Oax^tteer, 304 . 
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solicitude for travellers was the first care of the pious and the CHAP. VII. 
bountiful. Those who use the roads of South Arcot have thus Road*.' 
little to complain of. 

The portions in the worst repair are tlio main lines, as it is 
upon tliese that the ground-nut traffic is heaviest. Those which 
give the greatest trouble are the roads in Chidambaram t^duk. 

There is no metal in those parts and some of the highways are 
therefore coated with a mixture of clay and sand ; laterite is carried 
all the way from Mount Capper by rail or by road from 
Vadalfir, near Kurinjipddi, and from Palaiyamkdttai, west of the 
A^iranara tank. The parts which still require more roads are the 
north of Kallakurchi taluk and the west of Vriddhachalam. It 
has been suggested that a line should be made from Sankard- 
puram to Manalfirpettai to serve the former of these two areas. 

If only funds were available, an obvious improvement in the Bridgctf. 
means of communication would be the construction of more 
bridges over the larger rivers and .streams. These are not in 
Hood for very long together, but their sandy beds are a severe 
trial to cart bullocks. One of the chief reasons wiy produce 
from Kallakurchi is put on the rail at Panruti instead of at the 
much nearer station at Tirukkdyilfir is that to reach the latter 
the Ponnaiyar has to be crossed. 

Many large bridges have been broken down by floods and 
never reconstructed. Remains of such may be seen (among other 
places) on the big jungle-stream which crosses the Villupuram- 
(ringee road a few miles to the north uf the former of these 
towns ; on the Malattdr between Panruti and Tirokkdyilfir (washed 
away in the great flood of 1884f) ; on the Mayfiranadi north of 
Veppfir ; and on the Vellar near Mutlfir between Chidambaram 
and Porto Novo. This last bridge was built by the Department 
of Public Works and was opened to traffic on the 1st November 
1871. Seven days later an unusual flood — eighteen feet on the 
floor of the arches— came down the river and washed it all away 
within an hour. Enquiries showed that the foundations were 
defective and the waterway insufficient. The 1884 flood (see 
Chapter VIII) washed away the two bridges over the Ponnaiy4r 
and GadUam at Cuddalore, but they were afterwards refloilt. 

The last important bridge to collapse was that which carried 
the trunk road across the Goleroon south of Ohidambaram and 
alongside the railway bridge. It wae built in 1855-56. Twenty- 
seven of its 40 arches (which were 50 feet span) fell in dnring the 
heavy flood of 16th cmd 17th November 1903. The thirteen 
which remain are on the north bank. The northeni ludf cl t&e ^ 
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bridge was in the care of the South Arcot District Board and the 
southern half was looked after hy Tanjore. The bridge had 
given warning some time before that it was unsafe. In July 
1902 a crack appeared in it ; in August of the next year one of 
the piers sank slightly ; investigation showed that large repairs 
were necessary, but before they were carried out the construction 
collapsed. Wludher it should be rebuilt, or whether, if the 
railway authorities construct a new station on the north bank, a 
ferry will not be sufficient, has not yet been decided. 

The chief bridges now in existence are those over the 
Ponnaiyar and the Oadilam near Cuddalore, which were re- 
constructed between 1888 and 1 89 J, that across the Shatiatope 
anient (built in 1850-51) and the two over the Maniinukt^nadi at 
Yriddhachalam and between Tiyaga Drug and Kalla kurohi. 

Tliero is a ferry at Tiyagavalii across the Paravanar (Uppanar) 
and others at Arashr, SittainaUi, Omampuliyur, Eiyalhr, Nataraja- 
puram, VelKir and Pappagudi over the Coleroon, and at Porto 
Novo, Kusavanpet, Mutlur and Bhuvanagiri over the Vellar — all 
in the Chidambaram taluk. Of these the chief, juriging from the 
amount of the bids for the right of collecting fees at them, are 
those across the Vellar at Bhuvanagiri and at Porto Novo. The 
boats used at these are wooden affairs with keels, similar to those 
employed at the ports, and the transport of carts in them is a 
matter of no little difficulty. 

The chief lines of communication are (a) trunk road No. 8, 
whicli runs from Madras through Tindivanam, Villupuram, 
Ulundhrpet and Toludur to Trichinopoly ; (b) trunk road No. 9 
branching from this south of Vikravdndi and passing south 
through Panruti and Shatiatope to the Lower Anient; (c) the 
road from Cuddalore to Tiruvannamalai through Panruti and 
TirukkoyiKir ; (d) that from Cuddalore to the Salem frontier 
through Panruti, Ulundhrpet, Tiyaga Drug, Kallakurohi and 
Chinna Salem ; (e) from Porto Novo to the Salem frontier 
through Chidambaram and Vriddhaclialam ; (/) from Marakkdnam 
to Tiruvannamalai through Tindivanam; and (g) from Tindi- 
vanam, through Pondicherry and Cuddalore, to Negapatam. 

A list of the travellers* bungalows in the district, with 
particulars of the accommodation available in each, will be found 
in the sepamte Appendix to this volume. The J^ocal Boards 
luaintain thirteen chattrams for native travellers, all of which 
have small endowments. One of them, that at Yriddhachalam, 
was built by, and is named after, Mr. Hyde, who was Collector 
fxohi 1813 to 1826, and another — that at Olukkai, six miles south* 
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west of Villupuram — is called after Mr. E. W. Ellis, C.S., the CHAP. VII. 
Tamil scholar who mot an untimely death in Bamnad in 1819. Roads. 

The story of the latter’s connection witli the institution whicli 
bears his name is rather curious : In 1814 Government issued 
orders to the Board of Superintendence of ‘ the College ' at 
Madras, of which Ellis was first member, that encouragement 
should be given to the production of translations, into tbe verna- 
culars of the province, of authoritative works on Hindu and 
Mahammadan law. Chidambara V?idyar, tlie head Tamil master 
of the College, had just then finished a translation of the Mitak- 
shara which won high praise from Ellis, and lie agreed to part 
with the copyright of this for 1 ,000 pagodas and a rent-free 
village, meaning to build and endow therewith a choultry on the 
Trichinopoly road. Government and tbe Directors (in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of Ellis’ commendation c)f tlie book) approved 
tlie purchase, and in 1819 Andnghr was ordered to be granted 
as the inam village. Meanwhile Chidambara Vadyar died. 

Government none the less gave an inam village for the clioultry, 
hut tlioagh they directed that the institution should br* named 
after the deceased pandit it somehow became known instead 
hy the name of his more famous patron. It now jiossossGs an 
endowment of Rs. 1 ,900 invested in Government securities as 
well as a small sum in the Postal Savings Hank. The choultry 
at Manalfirpdttai also has a considerable sum (Rs. 2,700) invested 
in the same manner. 

Among the municipal chattrams may be mentioned Sadisiva 
Reddi’s at TirupapuHydr, which receives a fixed money grant 
(paid to the municipality) from Government in lieu of the mdras 
deducted from the assessment of certain villages which it formerly 
enjoyed.^ Sadasiva Reddi is said to have been the lessee of the 
‘ cannon-baU villages ’ from the Company at the end of the 
eighteenth century. There are numberless private chattrams, 
especially at places of pilgrimage like Chidambaram. 

The waterw'ays of South Arcot are few. The Buckingham Oanam. 
(formerly called the East Coast) Canal from Madras ends in the Bnoking- 
Marakk^nam backwater. An estimate for extending it to 
Cuddalore was once prepared. At Porto ovo an isolated section 
of it was made and can still be traced for some five miles from the 
VeU^r to the Uppan^r. It is now almost entirely silted up, but 
boats are said to have once passed along it in a high fiood. Work 
on it was begun in 1853, was stopped in 1857 (apparently owing 
to the financial pressure occasioned by the Mntiny) and was started 
again as a relief^work in the great famine of 1876-78. 

0.0, No. 1447, Beveane, 4atsd 11th August 1864. 
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On the south bank of the Vellar, opposite Porto Novo and 
running to the Coleroon, are the remains of the canal which 
the Porto Novo iron- works Company made to facilitate the 
transport of iron ore from Salem district to their furnaces. This 
is now also silted up, but not long ago about two miles of it, 
from near Manambddi to the Vellar, is said to have been 
occasionally used by boats to bring paddy from the villages 
round about Killai to Porto Novo for export to Ceylon. It 
was recently suggested that if it were re-constructed down to 
the Coleroon it would serve to bring to Porto Novo much 
of the paddy raised both in Chidambaram taluk and in Tanjoi e 
district, but the financial prospects of the scheme were held to be 
doubtful. 

The ‘ Khan Sahib’s canal ^ (no one seems to know why it is 
so called, but it is said to have been dug about 180 years ago) 
runs eastwards from the weirs of the Vir^nam tank at L^ilpet, 
passes south and east of Chidambaram town (in which place it is 
known as the Palaman) and falls into the Velldr opposite Porto 
Novo. It was constructed as an irrigation canal and is now used 
partly for irrigation and partly as a drainage channel. In 1854 
it was deepened, three locks were built on it (one at each end 
and one elsewhere) and it was rendered navigable for small 
country boats. The locks have since been abolished and the only 
navigation along it at present is some little local traffic on its 
eastern portion, but Mr. Banbury's report of 1858 on the settle- 
ment of Chidambaram says that at that time it was most useful as 
a canal for t lie transport of produce from the interior to the seaport 
of Porto Novo .... Native boats called ‘ parisus,’ made of 
wicker and leather, come down the Coleroon from the Trichinopoly 
and Coimbatore Districts laden with rice, gingeUy oil- seed, saltpetre, 
cotton and other articles for export, and more particularly charcoal 
and iron ore for the Porto Novo iron works." The boats passed 
down the Vadavar from the Coleroon to the Viranam tank and 
so into the Khan 86hib*s canal. “ After the cargo has been 
disposed of," says the same report, the boats are broken up and 
sold for what the bamboos will fetch, the leather is doubled up and 
carried back by the owners to be again used in a similar expedi* 
tion." Herodotus^ mentions identically the same practice m 
obtaining on the Euphrates in his time* 

The district is well served by railways, the metre-gauge 
South Indian line traversing it from north to south and frolU’ 
east to west. The main line of this system enters it from MadW; 
in the north of the Tindivanam taluk and runs 8oathwur<|li! 
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to Panruti. Thence it turns eastwards to the port of Cuddalore 
and thereafter runs south again along the coast, past Porto Novo 
and Chidambaram, and over the Coleroon into Tanjore district. 
It crosses the Ponnaiyar on a bridge of 17 spans of 100 feet 
each, the Gadilam on one of 15 spans of the same length, and 
the Coleroon on one of 14 spans of 150 feet each. Its total 
length is 88 miles. It was opened as far as Tindivanam in 1876, 
extended to Porto Novo in 1877, to Chidambaram in 1878 and 
to the 'Coleroon bridge in 1879. In this last year Pondicheriy 
was connected with it by a branch line 24 miles in length starting 
from Villupuram. 

From the same station auother bmnch wag made to Dliarma- 
varam in Anantapur in 1890. This passes westwards across the 
district and through Tirukkoyiliir. All these three sections of line 
(with the exception of eight miles of the second of them from the 
Gingoe river to Pondicherry, which lie in French /territory and are 
owned by tliat Government) belong to the State and are worked 
by the South Indian Railway under a contract. In recent years 
two short branches have been opened from the station at Cuddalore 
Old Town, one to the wharf and the other to the laterite quarries 
on Mount Capper ; neither of these carries passengers. 

Two taluks in the district are not yet touched by the railway, 
namely, "V riddhachalam and Kallakurchi. It is however under 
contemplation to connect Trichinopoly by rail with Tirukkdyilur, 
and this chord line would enter South Arcot near Toludhr on the 
Velldr in the south of Vriddhachalam taluk, pass northwards 
through Chinna Salem and Kallakurchi, thence north-eastwards 
through Rishivandiyam to TirukkdyMr, and across the Ponnaiyar 
to the existing station at the last-named place. An alternative 
proposal to take the railway to Panruti instead of Tirukkdyilhr 
was condemned ^ on the ground that, though it would offer better 
local traffic and confer greater benefit on South Arcot itself, it 
would involve the construction of 17 miles more line and would 
greatly reduce the shortening of the journey from Madras to the 
south, the effecting of which is one of the chief reasons for making 
this chord. 

A line from Salem to Porto Novo was surveyed in •1886-86, 
but its construction has been negatived, it being considered that 
the Trichinopoly-Tirukkdyilfir chord above mentioned would give 
the west of Vriddhachalam and Kallakurchi taluks equally 
efficient protection from famine and would, in addition, have 
other advantages.’ 

^ G.O., No. 10S4k By., dated and Ootobw 1^^ 
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The District Board has decided to levy a railway cess of 
three pies in the rupee of the land revenue for the purpose of 
oonstracting a metre-gauge railway from Vriddhachalarn to 
(luddalore Old Town. The chief traffic carried by such a line 
would be ground-nut for export from Cuddalore. Should the 
Salem- Atthr branch of the Madras Railway be carried out, a short 
additional length of line would also then connect Cuddalore by 
an almost direct route with Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and the west 
coast. 

The Frencli Government are considering the advisability 
of constructing a narrow-gauge (preferably seventy-five centi- 
metre) line from .Pondicherry to Tirupdpuliyhr. Such a route 
would probably carry little goods traffic and would have to 
depend for dividends upon the passengers it conveyed. 

The coasting steamers of the British India and Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Companies call periodically at Cuddalore, but as they 
do not touch at Porto Novo, the only other port in the district 
they do not assist communication within the district itself. 
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CHAPTER \rill. 

RAINFALL AND SEASONS. 


Rainfall — Liability to famine, stormR and floods. Famines and Scarcities — 

111 1804— In 1806-07-ln 1823-26- Tn 183»-84-In 1866— In 1876-78. 

STOBMs-In 1681 -In 1745— Tn 174&-In 1752— In 1760— Other storms. 

Floods- In 1858 -In 1864- In 1871— In 1874— In 1877— In 1880— In 1883 
—In 1884— In 1898- -In 1903. Karthqitakk. 

Statistics of the rainfall at the various recording stations in OHAP. VIII 
the district, and for the district as a whole, are given below for Rainfall. 
the dry weather (January to March), the hot weather (April 
and May), the south-west monsoon (June to September), the 
north-east monsoon (October to December) and the whole year. 

The figures shown arc tlie averages of those recorded between 
]90d and the earliest year in, which rainfall was systematically 
registered at each station : — 


station. 

Years 

reoord(‘d. 

Janu- 
ary to 
M»rcli. 

April 

and 

May. 

June to 
Septem- 
ber. 

October 
to De- 
cember. 

Total. 

Count StafioM.'?. 

Marukkanam ... 

1881-1903 

100 

1-79 

17*51 

30*10 

50*40 

(Juddalore 

1870-1903 

189 

2-44 

.16*16 

33*01 

53*50 

Bhuvanagiri .. 

1881-1003 

1*74 

2*bi 

16-34 

31*68 

61*67 

C h idainbai am 

1870-1903 

P87 

2G8 

16-04 

33*71 

64*28 

M^namb4di (Porto 

1898-1903 

2-57 

2-72 

10-54 

40*47 

62*30 

Novo). 







Average 


1-82 

2*32 

16-60 

33*79 

64*48 

Centrai Stationn. 







Tindivanam 

1870-1903 

1-29 

304 

18-63 

21*89 

44*76 

Vandr 

1880-1903 

1-40 1 

198 

14*81 

26*70 

44*84 

Villnpuram ... 

1870-1903 

1-20 

2-73 

17*22 

20*71 

41*86 

Hanruti 

18.S1-10O3 

1'47 

2*68 1 

17*63 

26*96 

47*64 

Mnniiargudi ... 

1881-190.3 

1*73 

2-63 

15*13 

29-74 

49*28 

Average 


1-42 

2*68 1 

16*64 

26-00 

45*64 

Inland Stations. 







tiingeo 

1880-1903 

0*94 

2*94 

18*63 

18-19 

40-60 

Timklcdyildr . 

1870-1903 

104 

817 

18*60 

16*96 

80-7T 

Ulunddrpet ,, 

1880-1903 

1-60 

3*25 

17-42 

2&06 

43-88 

Kallakurohi „ 

1870-1903 

]’66 

4*48 

16*68 

17-69 

89-26 

Vriddhachalam 

Tittagndi 

1870-1903 

112 

1 2-92 

16*36 

19*93 

40-81 

1880-1903 

1-47 

1 3-88 

16*21 

19*39 

89*85 

Average 


1*29 

3*43 

16*96 

18'67 

40'86 

District Total .... 

1870-1908 

r49 

2*82 

16*72 

36*87 

46^4a 


2 $ 
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CHAP. VIII. It will be seen that the average annual fall in the district as 
a whole is over 46 inches. During the last 34 years the annual 
total has ranged from a minimum of 25* 1 6 inches in 1876, the j ear 
of ‘ the Great Famine/ to a maximum of 71*86 inches in 1884, 
the year of the heaviest floods the district has ever known. It 
was only however in eight of these (1875, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1881, 
1889, 1890 and 1892) that the amount registered was below 
thirty -five inches. • 

It will also be noticed that the fall in the stations on or near 
the coast (64*43 inches) is considerably heavier than that in the 
places more centrally situated (45*64 inches) and that this latter 
is again larger than the supply received in the villages inlaud 
.(40*85 inches). The reason for this is that over half of the total 
annual rainfall — 25*37 inches oat of 46*40 — is brought from the 
direction of the sea by the nortl-east monsoon, and that this 
current therefore parts with most of its moisture in the coast 
taluks which it reaches first and so has less left for the central 
and inland parts. Tlie south-west monsoon, which brings almost 
all (16*72 inches) of the remaining annual fall, is, on the other 
hand, slightly heavier in the inland taluks which it first reaches 
than in the central or coastal parts of the district. 

Except during these two monsoons the rainfall is very light. 
In the fi-rst three months of the year only between one and two 
inches are registered, and in April and May the average amount 
received is under three iudhes. Porto Novo is the wettest place 
in the district and Kallakurchi the driest. The fall on the 
Kalrdyan hills is not registered, but is doubtless much heavier 
than on the ground just below them. The rain usually comes in 
fairly heavy showers ; if the amount received in the coast, central 
and western stations respectively is divided by the number of rainy 
days in each of these groups the average shower falling in them 
comes to *95, *86 and *77 inches respectively. This is a fortunate 
circumstance for a district which depends so largely on its tanks, 
for light falls under a tropical sun do not fill irrigation sources. 

Liability to South Arcot has thus ordinarily a sufficiently plentiful and 

Btwrni’and regular rainfall, and though, as will be seen below, it is liable^ 

floods. especially along the coast and at the change of the monsoons-^to 

serious storms, and is also remarkable for the devastating floods 
which occasionally pour down its rivers, it has suffered but litHe 
(in comparison with other parts of the Presidency) from famiflo 
or scarcity. ti : 
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During the century which has elapsed since its cession to the CHAP. VII 
Company, the district has been affected six times (but never very Faminks an» 
seriously) by famine— in 1804, 1806-07, 182::-26, 1833-34, 1866 ®'^^^**'** 
and 1876-78. 

Towards the close of 1804, the season was so unfavourable as In 1804. 
to cause severe pressure on the poorer classes. The Collector 
suggested that the importation of rice from Bengal and the 
northern districts should be undertaken on Government account 
and that it should be sold retail at d^p6ts under European 
snf>erintendence. Government deprecated any interference with 
the grain market, but they none the less ordered supplies of grain 
from the north and Bengal, suggested the advisability of granting 
advances to merchants to enable them to lay in stocks, and left 
it to Collectors to decide whether the export of grain should or 
should not be stopped. Subsequently, however, rain fell and it 
was found unnecessary to proceed further with this policy. 

Anotlier step they took which has nowadays n6 place in the codes 
regulating famine prevention was the performance of an Mishckam 
ceremony for the propitiation of the rain- god at a cost of Es. 1,500. 

The next year, 1805, was also unfavourable, and in 1806 the la 1806-07. 
shortness of rain culminated in a drought which caused a general 
failure of the crops in this and other districts. South Arcot, 
however, was less severely hit than its neighbours. The Govern- 
ment imported large quantities of grain into the district for 
distribution, and more than six lakhs of revenue was remitted. 

Relief works were started and Rs. 1,61 ,000 were spent on advances 
to cultivators and Rs. 68,900 on the repair of tanks.' The 
Collector, Mr. Ravenshaw, reported in 1807 that *‘the severity of 
the season has been such as not only to baffle every attempt to 
improve the immediate resources of Government and the condition 
of the people, but so to reduce both as to render it probable that 
some years must elapse before they can be recovered even to what ; 
they were last year .... Not only the (dry) crop but the 
seed is lost, the cattle are dying by thousands, ryots smigrating-— 
though not in such numbers as might be expected — and poverty 
and distress stare you in the face whichever way you look.^’ 

In 1623-24 and 1824-25, prices rose greatly owing to a &iliure Iiil888-2S« 
of the harvest ; first-sort ride, whioh sold in 1626-21 at Be. 176 
per garce and in 1 622-23 at 240, went up in the next year to 
Hs. 832, and in that following to fis. 417, per garoe. Briiaf 
works were opened and Uie labourers wsie paid in aioiiej,' a 
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CHAP. VIII. proposal to import grain on G-overnment account and pay the wageg 
Faminki and therewith being firmly negatived by the authorities. The revenue 
ScAKciTiEs. £ 2^3 fell short of that of the previous year by more than 

27 per cent., or over five lakhs of rupees. The decrease was due 
in nearly equal proportions to a decline in the area cultivated and 
to remissions granted on account of the failure of crops. The 
Board, however, observed at the end of the distress that “ in a 
season like the past, of which the calamitous effects were felt 
with such severity in the adjoining districts, the loss of revenue 
in the southern division of Arcot was as little as could he 
expected. The rains of Fasli 1234 were late and not abundant 
and prices continued at a high level until Fasli 1235. 

In 1838-84. In 1833-34, the ominous year Naridana, which is still remem- 
bered with horror in several of the districts of Madras, famine 
once more visited the Presidency. South Arcot again, however, 
suffered far less severely than its fellows. In the old district of 
Q-unt5f, for example, as many as 150,000 people were computed 
to have died from want and the season is commonly known as 
* the Gunthr famine ’ from its disastrous effects in that area. In 
South Arcot prices nearly doubled, first-sort rice going up to 
Es. 332 per Madras garce; Es. 20,000 were spent on relief works; 
advances, repayable in two years, were granted for the construc- 
tion of wells ; between July and September food was distributed 
to 180,000 persons ; and remissions to the extent of Es. 1,64,000 
were made.^ These remissions were granted on curious 
principles : their amount varied in accordance with the power of 
the ryot to pay ; none were given for short produce, all crops 
reaped being presumed to be good ones; and before any were 
granted to a ryot 15 per cent, was added to the assessment of such 
of his fields as had borne a crop in order to counterbalance the 
increase which had taken place in the price of grain. 

In 1886. In 1866, distress once more appeared, though, as before, South 

Arcot escaped much more Ughtly than its neighbours. Writing 
at the end of February, the Collector reported that thougji the 
high prices of food were causing considerable distress, still there 
was nothing so unusual or disastrous in the failure of crops as could 
not be met, and relieved, by ordinary remedial measures. In 
March, however, some fears were entertained of the results if rain 
should not fall, as the want of water was then beginning to be 
severely felt. In June the situation assumed a critical aspect. 
The rains which usually arrive in this month failed, all agriculturfd 

^ Psl^ell’s Mmoiwdtm on the 1866 famine «nd Mr* Qantin'e 
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operations were brought to a stand-still, and the people who lived CHAP. Vlli^ 

by daily labour were reduced to great straits. In July a grant- Paminks and 

in-aid was made to the district by the Belief Committee which had S*^^*^*®*- 

been established in Madras, works were opened and the aged 

and infirm were given food gratis at d^pOts. By September, the 

price of ragi had increased by 120 per cent, over the figure for 

the corresponding month in the preceding year and rice by 05 per 

cent. The season improved towards the end of January 1807 and 

by February there was practically no one left on relief. The figures 

below indicate the course of the distress : — 


Average number of Averogo number of 
aged, aiok and persons ouiployod 

infirm relieved daily daily on relief 
gratuitously. works. 


1866. 


July 

84 

8 

August 

1,436 

725 

September . 

2,333 

967 

October 

1.779 

839 

November . 

1,575 

1,108 

December . 

1,356 

568 

1867. 

January 

1,047 

636 

February 


4 


Twenty relief-houses for the aged, sick and infirm were opened 
and the expenditure in them amounted to Es. 7,490 ; the Madras 
Belief Committee sent the district Bs. 3,000, while Bs. 6,793 
more were subscribed locally ; and the amount spent on works 
amounted to Bs. 15,910.^ 

In 1876-78 the Presidency was visited by ‘ the Great Famine,^ 1876-78. 
the worst it has ever known. South Arcot was among the 
districts officially recognised as affected, but it was almost as 
lightly touched as any of them. The trouble dated from 1876, * 
when the south-west rains were late and scanty. Good showers 
in August and September of that year somewhat mad^ up, how- 
ever, for the deficiency in the earlier months and though the total 
fall in the year was oxily 34*31 inches against the present average 
of 46*40 inches, no relief works were immediately necessary. 

But early in January 1876 the Collector (Mr. Garstin) reported 
that the state of Tindivanam, Yriddhachalam and EaUakorohi was 

* TIm «re takwi thronghoat fifom OaljeU*s 
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CHAP. viii. bad owing to short rainfall, and in March, on his recommendation, 
FAMiNjci ANj) the Government sanctioned the remission of the three last of the 
kists on dry crops in all villages where the general outturn of the 
principal cereals had been less than one-third. Cholera and 
cattle-disease appeared about the same time. In April rain fell 
and prospects greatly improved. In June Mr. Garstin reported 
that he had no fear of actual distress in the near future, that the 
decrease in the area cultivated was only 6 per cent, below the 
figures of the preceding year, that 87 per cent, of the land culti- 
vated had yielded a harvest and that this was estimated to be 
from eight to twelve annas on the wet land, about eight annas on 
dry land in the case of cambu and ragi and from one anna to five 
in the case of varagu and rain-fed paddy. The total dry and wet 
•remissions came to Ks. 2,80,000, of which Ks. 1,12,000 were in 
Tindivanam taluk. Prices were not high, second-sort rice selling 
at 8J measures the rupee against 10 in the preceding year and the 
export of rice from Cuddalore and Porto Novo continuing. More 
rain fell in the next few months and for the time all anxiety was 
removed. 

Towards the end of the year, however, prices began to rise in 
sympathy witli those elsewhere, and by the first week of November 
second-sort rice was five measures, and ragi eight measures, the 
rupee at Cuddalore. On Christmas Day a grain riot occurred at 
Old Town owing to the indignation of the people at these high 
figures and the refusal of the dealers to sell, and the bazaars were 
looted. Immediately afterwards the rates fell considerably. In 
the same month Government sanctioned the temporary suspension 
of the collection of kists and granted Rs. 15,000 for the opening 
of relief works in Tiruvanndmalai and the country round Gingee. 
In February a remission of one-third of the kists wae granted on 
dry land on which there had been a total failure of the crop and 
minor works (such as the clearance of silt from drinking-water 
ponds) were started under the supervision of the village officers 
and tahsMars in one or two places in Tindivanam, YiUuparalii 
• and Tiruvanndmalai. In March village relief was begun. 

In July 1877 the Acting Collector, Mr. Sharp — ^Mr. Garstin 
had been ‘appointed Famine Secretary to Government— reported 
that he had found cases in which the village relief was not satisfbo^ 
torily administered and asked leave to start d^pdts (or camps) ler 
gratuitous relief. His proposal was sanctioned in part and oamps 
were opened at which all the ordinary poor who resided within 
four miles of them and were not able to work were to be givlii 
cooked food and provided with shelter. These camps were to 
in the Charge of clerks on about Bs. 15 a month. The statist# 
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of the famine show that they were very largely availed of by 
people who were unwilling to come to the relief works, for though 
the numbers on works in July were only 40 and in August only 863, 
the number on gratuitous relief jumped up in the former month 
to 19,430 and in the latter rose to as high as 75,466 ; while by 
September it had further risen to 101,464, although the numbers 
on works were only 2,385. 

There is little doubt that these camps were badly managed, 
that people came to them who ought to have been on works, and 
that but for them the numbers on relief and the expenditure in 
the district would have been very much smaller than they were. 
More than one of the reports speak of the absolute confusion 
which existed at them, the scramble for food which took place 
at the hours of meals, the peculation which occurred and the 
difficulty of seeing that able-bodied persons who could work were 
not admitted to them, or that people did not get food twice over. 
Later on the distribution of cooked food was replaced by a money 
dole and the relief was somewhat systematised, and these measures 
and the receipt of heavy rain in October enormously reduced the 
numbers attending the camps. 

The highest number of persons on works in the district at 
any period in this famine was as small as 2,999, which figure 
was reached in this same month of October. The only large 
undertakings systematically started were the construction of an 
embankment along the Coleroon to prevent it from flooding the 
Chidambaram taluk and the cutting of the section of the Buck- 
ingham Canal from the VellAr river to the Uppandr which formed 
a part of the larger scheme to continue the canal from Marakkdnam 
through Pondicherry to the Coleroon. Oh both these works 
together, the largest number of coolies employed did not at any 
time exceed 1,000. The Coleroon bank was completed and of the 
canal a length of twenty furlongs was reported to have been cut 
out to water-level. The relief-works carried out by agency other 
than the Department of Public Works consisted of a quantity of 
small undertakings of no individual interest. 

The rain of October 1877 (which was sufficiently heavy— see 
below— to cause damage) was followed by other falls, and the 
condition’ of the district thereafter rapidly improved and the 
numbers on relief declined correspondingly. It was not, how- 
ever, until 1st June 1878 that orders were given for the closure 
of the worksi and gratuitous relief was continued for several 
months alter this. 


CHAP. vm. 
Faminsi and 
SCABCITIKB. 
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CHAP. 7III. 

FAMlNKi AND 
SCASCITIBS. 


The figures appended show the progress of the famine from 
its beginning to its end : — 

Average number of people a • 

relieved during each month of tip 15 

the famine of 1876-78. ^ ^ ^ 

of popu- 
lation in 


On 


Gratni- 


Month and year. 


February 1877 
March ,, 
April 

May „ 
June „ 
July 

August „ 
September „ 
October ,, 
November ,, 
Detjember „ 
January 1878 
February ,, 
March „ 
April „ 
May „ 
June „ 
July 

August „ 
September,, 

Average 


works. 

toualy. 

282 


794 

89 

f)02 

2,123 

1,537 

3,181 

.303 

7,798 

40 

19,439 

853 

76,455 

2.386 

101,464 

2,999 

61,086 

1,582 

44,087 

1,680 

46,155 

2,07.5 

28,962 

1,667 

10,945 

567 

7,062 

419 

4,012 

652 

4,294 

587 

4,738 


5,596 


5,3.31) 

1,378 

4, .391 

1,01.5 

21,3.56 


Total. 1871. 


282 

•02 

883 

•05 

2,725 

•15 

4,718 

•27 

8,100 

•46 

19,479 

Ml 

76,308 

4*35 

103,849 

5-92 

64,084 

308 

45,669 

2-60 

47,744 

2-72 

.31,037 

1-77 

12,612 

•72 

8,519 

•49 

4,431 

•25 

4,946 

•28 

5, .325 

•30 

5,696 

•32 

6,.339 

•30 

6,772 

•29 

22, .371 

1-27 


moB « , 

(2nd«ort).|^®“““‘ 


8- 7 lO’l 

9- 1 10*6 

10*0 11*4 

9-1 I 10-2 
8-6 9-9 

6-8 9-2 

6*2 9-8 

5-8 8-6 

6'8 10-3 

7*6 11-6 

81 12-8 

9‘1 15*0 

10*8 14*4 

10*0 13*2 

9*6 12*3 

9*7 I IPS 

8*7 : 10*6 

7*9 1 9*6 

8*0 13*2 

8*5 1 17*8 

8-6 i 11*6 


The parts of the district most affected were Kallakurchi and 
I'irukkd^ilfir (in both of which taluks there was a decline in 
the population in the decade 1871-1881) and the western side of 
Villupuranij but, as has been said, the distress was nothing 
compared to that experienced in other districts. At its height, 
when the relaxation of the rules for the distribution of 
gratuitous relief had brought the maximum number of people to 
the camps where food was given away free, the proportion of the 
population on all kinds of relief was only six per cent, of the 
total. In Bellary it was as much as 51 per cent. The expend!* 
ture on works was returned as Es. 79,384 and that on gratuitous 
relief as Es. 8,52,271. Of this latter sum, Es. 4,36,334 were 
spent in the three months of August, September and October 
1877 when the restrictions were at their lowest point. 

Since that year, no real famine has occurred in the distriot} 
though remissions have frequently been necessary on account ot 
deficient rainfall. Particulars of those granted in the ten yWi 
ending with Fasli 1302 will be found in the separate Append^ : 
to this volume. 
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Though South Arcot has thus been leniently treated by the CHAP. Vlll. 
fates in the matter of want of rain, it lias suffered severely at Storms. 
their hands from storms and floods, and it would perhaps bo 
difficult to find any coast in the world of eipial length which has 
been so fatal to the British Navy as that of this district. 

The earliest hurricane of which particulars survive is that of In 1681 . 
the loth November 1081, on which date, say the Madras records, 

“began a storm in Porto Novo w*"^ continued 8 : dayes until 
Samiay w*"*" broke many small Vessells in tlie river the 
people fled up into the Countrey, many houses falling w*‘» y** 
force of y® raine & of y® Sea.’^ 

JRanga Pillai's diary records the o(;currence of no less than In 1745, 
three tornadoes one lifter the other in Novomlier 1745 at Pondi- 
clierry. The first of them was the worst: the avenrn*s in the 
town were torn up, the trees in orchards ami gardens laid low, 
houses washed away by the river, many ]>eople and cattle drowned, 
and parts of Pondicherry flooded waist-deep. Bven the liirds were 
killed by the fury of the rain and wind. 

On the I3th April' 1740 a hurricane struck the camp of the in 1749. 
Knglish expedition which was halting near Porto Novo on 
its way to Devikdttai and the tents were blown to rags, many of 
the horses and draught bullocks were killed, and all the stores 

were so much spoilt that the force had to move into iorto 

Novo to repair damages. The same storm did even greater 

harm b) tiie sliipping and the fleet which accompanied the 

expedition : two of the Company’s ships were strandeci between 
(hiddalore and Fort St. David; the Apollo, hospital ship, was 
lost with all her crew; the rembroke, a flO-gun ship, was wrecked 
and only six' of the crew were saved; and the Namur, 74 guns, 
on which Admiral Jioscawen ha<l lioisted his flag and which was 
the finest ship of her size in all the British Navy, went down with 
750 men.‘ 

On the 31st October 1 752 another hurricane broke on the coast, 1752 . 

It is described by Orme as the most violent within human memory 
and the rain fell so continuously for several days that the whole 
f'onntry was under water and the English troops in the field were 
compelled to return to Port St, David for shelter. 

In 1760, when Eyre Coote (see p. 68 above) was besieging 
Pondicherry, a cyclone struck the coast opposite the town and 
wrecked the majority of the men-of-war which were lying there 

* Orme, i, 109. A graphic •ooountof the experiencet of the Pemtrolce, 
written by her Mister, will be found in Cambridge’s Wo/r in Iniia (London, 17S1>< 

04 
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CHAP. VIII. assisting in the blockade. From eight o’clock on the night of 
Stoems. the 30tlr December the wind blew in squalls (each fiercer than the 
last) until ten, when the Admiral cut his cable and fired the 
signal for the rest of the fleet to do the same. The wind, 
however, was so strong that the signal was not heard and the 
others — “ in obedience to the discipline of the navy ,” as Orme 
puts it ^ — rode until their cables ]mrtcd and tlien tried to put to 
sea. Every minute, however, the storm increased in violence until 
midnight, by wliicli time the wind had veered from the north- 
west, where it had begun, to the’nort}»-east. It then “suddenly 
fell stark calm with thick haze all round” and directly afterwards 
“ the wind Ihiw up frcmi the south-east and came at once in fall 
strengtli with much greater fury than it liad blown from the 
other (piarter.” 

I^\)ur of th(> King’s shi])S cut away all their masts and so rode 
out this cyclone, fl'lio Newemtle, th(? Qupenboronglt frigate and 
the Vroteciorj a fire-ship, drove towards the shore without know- 
ing where they w<M‘e or attenqding to anchor. The roar of the 
surf was indistingnislmlde in the genera! turmoil until it was too 
late, and all three of tlnuu went ashore about two miles south of 
Pondicherry. The Dul'o of Aquitaine^ the Snnderhind, and the 
Duke, storeshi]', all w(mt to the bottom, and wdth tijem perished 
1,100 Ruropenns, only seven of all those on hon-rd being saved. 

The damage in tire blockadin<^ cam]> wfis also immense. The 
sea Inirst in over the beach and ov(*rllowe(l tlie country as far as 
the bound-liedge, wrecking all the l)atteri«\s and redoubts which 
tho army Iiad erected and ruining everything which was not under 
cover in a masonry building. 

Obior Btornii, above by no means exhaust the list of these catastrophes. 

In a violent storm on the 21st and 22nd October 1703 three 
more of tlio King’s .ships were dismasted; on the 15th October 
1782 a cyclone strew^cd tho shore for miles with wrecks and sent 
100 coasting craft, laden with 30,000 hags of rice, to the bottom ; 
in 1705 a hurricane swept over the district causing immense loss 
of crops ; in October 1842 the .same thing occurred again; in 
1853 seven vessels and many native craft were wrecked between 
Cnddaloro <and Porto Novo; in 1871 a large steamer, the 
Yeddo, was stranded in a cyclone on the Coleroon shoal, but was 
got off again uninjured ; and in 1874 a tornado did much damage 
in tho north-west corner of the district. 

Floods. Some of these storms were accompanied by heavy floods in 

the rivers, and other innndations have been caused by excessiy^ 
rainfall in the districts in which these rivers rise. 


* Volume i, 709. 
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The earliest of which particulars survive was in 1868, when CMAJ*. VIll. 
the Coloroon came down in an overwhelming fresli wliicli was Floods. 

11^ feet deep on tJie crest of tlie north branch of the Ijower jggg 

Anicut, a figure which has never since hoen exceeded. Tlio delta 
was under water and The natives lied in every direction away 
from the river and the country under its inllueiice. 

From the 17th to the 19th October 1864 ten indies of rain lulHO*. 
foil at Ouddaloro and tliere Wiis even Jiiore inland. Tlie Qadilam 
ill consequence came down on the 1 9th in the worst flood known 
u|) to then. It swept away eiglit of the arches of the bridge 
wliidi then connected Manjakuppam and Tirupfipuliyhr — a iton- 
structionof twenty brick spans of thirty feet each which had been 
hiiilt between 1 81b and 1847 partly from pagoila funds ami partly 
with convict labour — and damaged two more. I’lie Maidan at 
Manjakuppam was Hooded all that day from three to four feet 
the patients had to be hurried out of the lio.s[)ital to the 
verandaii of the racquet court, two women were ilrowned close 
to the gate of tlie (Jollootor’s house and tlie water i‘ame up to Die 
doorway of^tliis building, and in 1‘mlupdlaiyam nearly all the 
huts were waslied down and hardly a iiou.se escaped some damage 
or otlicr. A large number of people wore left homeless, and its. 

6,700 was spent in relieving tJiem. in the inlaml parts of the 
district the harm done was conlined principally to the taluks of 
t’uddalore, Villupuram and Tirukkoyilur, Imt there it was very 
considerable. Tiie roads were everywhere washed to [lieces, the 
three anicuts on the Gadilaiii were all badly d.amage<J, tlie Perumdl, 

Wallajah, and sixty sjualler tanks were breached, ami the total 
cost of the repairs which would be necessary was estimated at the 
time at over a lakh of rupees. 

In 1871, from the 6th to the 16th November, very lieavy rain lu 1871. 
fell in the west of the district. All traffic was stopped on five 
roads in Tindivanam and Tiruvannajualai taluks for four days, 

Diirty-six tanks in the former and fourteen in the latter wore 
lireached and the Velldr came down in a great Hood which was 
thirteen feet deep on the anicut at fcihatiatope and carried away 
the bridge at Mutldr (sec p. 171 above) whicli had been opened the 
week before. 

On the 26th October 1874 a big fresh caipe down the 1»1874. 
Ponnaiydr and Qadilam rivers, and one of the piers of the bridge 
over the former at Cnddalore (a brick erection of 21 arches of 45 
feet span built in 1867 at a cost of Es. 66,000) sank slightly and 
tliere was also some subsidence of the foundations of the bridge 
over the Qadilam at the same place. The river-channels and 
other works were much damaged and cultivation alongside them 
Was submerged. 
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Floods. 

In 1877. 


In 1880. 


In 1882. 


On the 25th October 1877 the Velldr rose in high flood and 
breached the anicut at PelAndurai for a length of 219 feet and 
damaged that at Shatiatope. Heavy rain Jiad fallen in the west 
of the district and consequently the Ponnaiydr also overflowed 
at the same time, damaging land under its open-headed channels 
and breaching the railway in several jdaces. On the 6th Novem- 
ber of tlic same year the Coleroon burst its north embankment 
in several places and the Vadavdr also overflowed. Parts of ten 
villages were submerged, but no loss of life occurred. 

On the 21st November 1880 a cyclonic storm passed over 
the district from south-east to north-west and expended itself in 
the Kalrilyan hills, causing such a flood in the Vell4r as has never 
yet been exceeded. The height of the water on the crest of the 
Peldudurai anicut wiis over fifteen feet and that unfortunate 
work (see p. 188 above) was again breached. At Shatiatope there 
were fifteen feet of water over the anicut, a figure wliich continues 
to be the highest on record, and though the work escaped 
uninjured the river spilt over its right bank into the Viranani tank 
and for a time that reservoir was in tlie greatest danger. Almost 
simultaneous floods in the Coleroon had caused the Vadavdr 
channel to breach in many places, and the country from the Ldlpet 
weirs to Mannargudi was one sheet of running water. These 
breaches had, however, reduced the supply sent from that side 
into the Virdnam tank and it was owing to them that that work 
escaped. The channels from tlie Tirukkoyilfir anicut on the 
Ponnaiydr wore also breached and the total bill for the damages 
in the district duo to this flood came to lis. 2,12,000. 

In J uly 1882 high floods continued to come down the Coleroon 
for several days in succession. At length on the 10th the left 
embankment of the river within the Tricliinopoly district collapsed 
and the water poured down on to the Vmlavdr channel. The left 
bank of this soon gave way and tlieu part of the right bank fol* 
lowed and the water swept on and breached the bank of the Bdja 
Vaikkdl. The river also broke down its embankments lower 
down within this district, rushed across country to the South 
Indian Kail way and carried away an iron girder bridge about 
three miles from Chidambaram. On the 19tli July the river rose 
again and threatened to wash away the right bank of the VadavAr, 
Had it succeeded in doing so the results would have been disas- 
trous, as there are several villages close under the bank. But 
the danger was averted by the exertions of the ryots, under 
direction of the Deputy Tahsildar of MannArgudi, E. BAk^ 
Sahib, temporary bunds being raised along the whole ^ 
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the threatened part of the bank. The villages on the left side of CHAP. Vlll. 
tlio cliannel were inundated and the inhabitants of tlioso, careless Floods. 
of the consequences to tlieir neighbours as long as they could 
relieve themselves of inconvenience, tried several times to cut the 
tlireatencd rigid bank and wore only prevented from doing so 
by the vigilance of the autlioritios and of tlioso interested in its 
niaintenance. The water got into 101 villages, but the damage 
done to liouses was surprisingly small and Ks. 500 distributed by 
the Collector was sufficient to repair the greater part of it. 

The worst floods the district lias ever known were tlioso of 1884 . 
1884. There were two of these — one in November and another, 
oven more serious, in December. Both occurred cliiefly in the 
Ponnaiy/ir and Gradilam and in the Velldr, but the Gingee river 
was also aflected by the heavy rain in the Tindivanam taluk. 

From Tuesday the 4tli November to Frhlay tlio 7th the 
rainfall at Cuddalo re was no less than ^2 indies, 11‘75 inches 
lieing registered on tlio 7th alone. The sbip-bank at Edaiydr— 
constructed (see p. 9 above) to keep the Fonnaiydr from flowing 
down its old bed, tlio Malattar, in flood time — was breached and 
part of the fresh in the Ponnaiyar consequently swept down the 
MalnttAr into the Gadilam (which was already charged with more 
water than it could carry) and the two rivers overflowed the whole 
face of the country. The railway was broached in two or throe 
[daces between Cuddalore and Porto Novo and the running of the 
trains was stopped ; all the throe anicuts on the Gadilam were 
damaged (particulars are given on pp. 13G-7 above) ; and tanks and 
roads all over the eastern part of the district wore washed away. 

Now Town Cuddalore suffered greatly. The Gadilam over- 
flowed its right bank just above the railway bridge near the town 
and poured into Tirupdpuliyhr by way of a strip of low-lying 
ground which is supposed to have been its former bed. The place 
Wii 43 flooded, and as the height of the embankment on which the 
railway then ran prevented the water from escaping to the sea 
for some time (until it at length gave way), many houses were 
destroy ed and several lives were lost. Four arches of the road 
bridge over the Gadilam near the railway-station collapsed and 
the Maidan in Manjakuppam was under water. 

On the 17th December heavy rain again feU; the amount 
received from then to the 20th was no less than 26*56 inches, and 
15*40 inches were registered on the 10th alone. The remainder 
of the Edaiydr stop-bank collapsed, laid the Ponnaiydr rushed into 
the Gadilam with even greater impetus than before. -From the 
afternoon of the IStih till the evening of the 10th the combiaed 
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CHAP. VIII. waters of tlio two rivers swept throuj^h Manjakuppam ancl 
Floods. Pudupdlaiyam to the sea. Tlie flood was five feet deep on the 
Maidan at Manjakappain and two hids were carried away by tlie 
force of the current just opposite the Judge’s house there and 
were drowned, a companion of theirs only saving his life by 
grasping a tree as ho was borne past it and remaining perched in 
it in the pelting rain all that night and the next day until ho was 
rescued on the following evening by Messrs. Yorke and Martin, 
who wore going by in a boat. The Collector, Mr. Huntley 
Gordon, also saved in a boat a man who was being swept 
away near the time-gun on tho Maidan. Tirupdpuliyfir was 
flooded dj feet deeper than in November and eleven lives were 
lost; nine Jiiore of tho arches of tlie Giidilam bridge leading to 
it were destroyed ; and the Fonnaiydr bridge gave way in the 
middle on tlie evening of tho 18th and during tho night its 
arches were heard to collapse one after the other with a boom- 
ing as of heavy guns, until by the morning thirteen of them had 
disappeared. 

Outside tho liead- quarters the damage was also great. Tho 
bridges over the two mouths of the Gingee river — tho Kilinjiydr 
and tho Ariankiqipam stream — were destroyed, and so was that 
across tlie Malattar on tlio road from Panruti to 'I’irukkoyilfir ; 
all the three anicuts on the Gadilam once more suffered and tho 
Pelandurai anicut (see p. IdO) was again breached ; the Wallajah 
and Peruindl tanks under the Shatiatope system burst their 
embankments ; tho country between the Khan Sdhib’s Canal and 
tlio Kaja Vaikkal from tlie Lower Anicut was one sheet of water ; 
and the railway was washed away in scores of places to an 
aggregate length of some four miles, the worst items of damage 
being tho destruction of a wing of the bridge over the Tondiydr, 
of three of tho five spans of that across tho Gingee river, and 
of six of tho seven 150 foot spans of tho bridge over the same 
river on tho Pondicherry branch. The PonnaiyAr and Gadilam 
girder bridges stood, but the water was within 5 feet 10 inches 
of tho rail-level of the former and within 1 foot 3 inches of that 
of the latter. Communication with Madras was cut off for 
more than a month and with the south for an even longer 
period. 

The Collector reported that 953 irrigation sources — 1 11 impe- 
rial and 776 minor works — were breached; twenty bridges, laige 
and small, wrecked pr injured ; and (according to the village 
cers’ figures) 13,595 habitations destroyed and 13,724 
sheep and goats drowned. 
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To minimise the damage liable to occur in Tirop^puliyiir from CHap. vill. 
a repetition of such a flood, an embankment was made from the Floods. 
edge of Mount Capper near the Tiruv^ndipnram anicut to keep the 
Gadilam within bounds, the height of the railway bank from the 
bridge over the Gadilam down to Old Town station was lowered 
to allow the water to escape across it to the sea and additional 
waterway was provided in this part of the line. The Edaiydr 
dam was also again rebuilt to keep the Ponnaiydr from spillinj^ 
into the Gadilam. The four ruined bridges between Now Town 
and Pondicherry were eventually reconstructed at higher levels. 

These steps prevented the groat flood at the end of 1903, referred 
to below, from doing as much mischief tvsiit would otherwise have 
effected. 

In October, November and December 1898 heavy local rain in 
caused the Ponnaiyar and Gadilam again to overflow. The lino 
was broached near Sdrndanfir, a hamlet of Malaperumdlagaram in 
the Ciiddalore talnk, was under water for some days and could 
only be ajiproacbed with difficulty; the Manimnktdnadi over- 
flowed its banks at Vriddlmcbalam and part of that town was 
inundated ; the R^ja Vaikkill and Kbdn Sdhib’s Canal in Cbidam- 
baram both breached ; 87 major and 232 minor irrigation works 
were more or less damaged ; and considerable remissions bad to be 
granted for land which bad been damaged by the flood. 1’lie 
V(»11dr was almost as high as in 1884, but luckily there were 
no abnormal freshes in the Coleroon. 

The last serious floods were those at the end of 1 903. On the la 
15tli and KUh November the Coleroon came down in a big fresh 
and wrecked the brick bridge (see p. 171) which carried the road 
over it alongside the South Indian Railway. 

On the last two days of the year there was further heavy rain 
in the inland parts of the district — 13T8 inches were registered 
at Tirukk6yil6r — and the PonnaiyAr and Gadilam came down in 
Ingh flood. The depth of the former at the Tirukkdyilhr anient 
was 11^ feet against the previous record of 10 feet in 1884. At 
noon on the 31st December the Gadilam was rising rapidly and 
Ijy the evening thirteen feet of water were passing under the road 
bridge at Cnddalore New Town. The embankment of the 
Ponnaiydr near Semmandalam suddenly gave way and the flood'* 
in that river swept into the already overcharged Gadilam, which 
then overflowed its banks and ran through the low-lying 
of .Manjakupjiam and 4;he adjoining hamlets. The people the;^ 
fled with their possessions to higher gtound, but the depth bf ^ 
the water went on rising and by 10-80 f.h/ was waist in 
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CHAP. VIII. Padiipalaiyain and was flowing with so strong a current that it 
Floods. was all but impossible to stand against it. The post-office on 
the edge of the Maidan in Manjakuppam was three feet deep in 
water and a regular river was racing across the Maidan itself. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen residing in the bungalows in 
Port St. David had accepted an invitation to dine that evening 
at the Judge’s house on the eastern edge of the Maidan and then 
go over to the Collector’s to see the old year out and the new 
year in. The water being too deep for any carriages, they 
prticured two of the boats from the boat-house near Port St. 
David and a heavy sea-going catamaran, and in the evening set 
out in these to keep their engagement. They managed with 
some difficulty to get as far as the turning to the J udge’s house 
l)y the taluk office ; but here the force of the current tearing out 
of the Maidan overpowered the fishermen who were propelling 
the catamaran, wliicJi was leading, swept this craft down the road 
and da.shed it into the first of the two boats which were following. 
The boat was crushed Jigainst one of the avenue trees and smashed 
to pieces, and tlie ladies were only with the greatest difficulty 
pulled out of the water and lifted into the tree. The other boat 
took up the wre(^ked passengers and made another effort to 
proceed, but the force ot tbo current was altogether too strong, 
tlie attempt had to be abandoned and the j)arty returned to Port 
St. David. 

Outside the head-quarters, the damage done by this flood was 
great. The line was breached in several places and through 
traffic was not restored for a fortnight ; fifteen lives were lost in 
different villages and close on a thousand cattle, sheep and goats 
were drowned ; over 1,400 houses (u)llapsed or were otherwise 
injured ; the roads were so cut up that it was estimated that it 
would take lis. 20,000 to repair them ; much land was ruined by 
being covered with sand ; and 410 major and 71 minor irrigation 
works were affected to a greater or less degree. 

Rarth- The only earthcjuake on record in the district was that of the 

(^AKK. February 11)00. It was felt all over it, but did no damage. 
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CHAl’TER IX. 

PUKIJG IIKAl/ril. 


(TK-NKiiAii IIkaltii — CUokra — Fever— Small-pox— (Juiiic’!a-worm-~KlophMjt.iasiB — 

Otlier disoMses — Vital sfcjitisbicH. MKUic.vii Instititions- In Cuddaloro — 

Klsowhci’e. 

On file whole, tlio distriet is iiealtliy both to Kurojieaii and 
native constitutions. Except in March and Soptcinber there is 
usually a sea-breeze towards eveninj^, and during tlie south-west 
monsoon a cool wind blows with consideralile violence across the 
soutli -western corner of the district througli tlio Attur pass 
between the Kairayans and the Kollimalais. Cuddaloro itaelf 
used to bo considered exceptionally healthy. The records show 
that' in the early years of the last century an invalid dep6t was 
established there and that regiments with an undue proportion 
of sick were sent to it to recruit; between 1823 and 1864 a 
Kiirojiean pensioners’ dep5t was maintained at Old Town 
for the pensioners of the Company’s army ; ami it was stated 
in 1855 that ‘‘ otRcers on sick leave often benefit by a residence at 
Cuddaloro.” 

The most fatal disease has always been cholera. It has 
appeared in endemic form in one part or another of the district 
in no less than twenty-four years out of the last fifty. These 
years were 1851-52, 1855-03, 1865-66, 1875-77, 1883-85, 1889, 
1891 and 1896-98. The worst of them were the three which 
witnessed the approach and departure of the great famine of 
1877 ; between 1875 and 1877, both inclusive, cholera accounted 
for 43,600 deaths. In the three years 1883-86, 20,000 people 
were returned as having died of the disease; in 1891, 15,000; 
and in the three years 1896-98, nearly 25,000 persons. The 
average number of deaths from cholera per annum since 1870 has 
been over 5,000, and in only eight of these thirty-four years has 
the total been below 2,000.’ The disease is not always most 
severe when the seasons are had and the water-supplies low ; 
1884, for example, was a year of exceptionally heavy rainfall. It 
is, however, probably largely water-borne, and the improvement 
of rural sources of water-supply has been more than once declared 

These figures exclude deaths in towns but inclnde Tiruyannimalal taluk» 
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to bo ono of tlio groat needs of the district. Active agents in 
tho dissemination of cholera are doubtless the open drinking, 
water jionds wdiich are so popular. Even when these are sujt- 
posod to be reserved solely for drinking, their supply channeis 
are never protected, and moreover every one who goes for water 
steps into them, wliile many wash out their pots, batlie their legs 
and arjns, and oven rinse out their mouths just at the spot wliei-f' 
j-toople come to fill their water vessels. Village sanitation, as 
elsowhoro, is almost a negligilile quantity and its inefficiency 
assists tlie spread of epidemics in rural areas. 

- Malaria is said to be severe in the Kah-ayans at all periods of 
tho year except during the rains ; peo])le from the low country 
arc most unwilling- to go up the lulls at any time for fear of con- 
tracting it, and in some parts (e.g., the Uppu mid of the .Tadaya 
(iaundan jaghirT the Malaiyaiis tliomselves sutTer considerahly 
from the disease. Mr. T. A. 'J’omlinson, late of the Survey 
department, who was on the range in January and February 
1874 and again from December 1875 to Marcli 1876— longer 
than any other European has ever stayed tliere — says,^ how-ever, 
1 consider these hills do not deserve tlio bad name they have 
got as possessing a deadly climato. There is no doubt fever does 
break out in some parts of the year, but not of a virulent type 

. . My experience leads mo to the conclusion that residence 

on these lulls does not entail greater risk of fever, etc., than on 
the Shevaroys.” Malaria is prevalent for sojne distance from tho 
foot of the hills along the Goinukha river whicli runs down from 
them and at Chinna 8alem and otlier places close under them. 
In Pudupet, the low-lying suburb of Vriddhachalam on the other 
side of the !Manimuktanadi, next which the Divisional Officer’s 
bungalow and office used to stand, a kind of low fever, often 
resulting in enlarged spleen and anemia, lias continued for some 
years and the place is now almost deserted. Fevers due to the 
exposure to the chilly nights and heavy dews of the colder months 
are common in this district as in others, but there is no malaria 
in the irrigated tracts as is so often the case elsewhere. . Statis- 
tics of the causes of all deaths in recent years will be found in 
tho separate Appendix to this roluine, but the village officers 
frequently enter under “ fevers ” any complaint which is beyond 
their powers of diagnosis, and the figures are by no means 
accurate beyond question. 

Mortality from small-pox fluctuates violently in accordance 
with no very obvious causes. During, the last 30 years the annual 


Reporti of 18th March I 846 , quoted in Salm District Manu<U, ii, 71*a. 
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number of deaths due to the disease has been nearly 2,400, and in CHAP. IX. 
1890 the total was over 8,000. Vaccination is compulsory only Gknbral 
in the two municipalities and eleven of the twenty-ono unions. 

Statistics will be found in tlie Appendix. 

Guinea-worm is very common in some of the villages in the Guiucji- 
v?()uth-west of tlie district (Chinna Salem and Siruvakkam are worm, 
notable instances) and also in the Kadiimpuliyur firka of Cndda- 
lore taluk ; but as the people know how to got tlio worm out of 
the part affected and do not usually trouble to go to the liospitals 
to he cured, the hospital statistics of the disease do not accurately 
reflect its real prevalence. * 

Elephantiasis used to be extremely frequent along the coast ElopUantiasii, 
and is still common there. It also occurs in Chidambaram, wliort? 
the water is especially bad. In Cuddalore Old *1\iwn tho Mount 
Capper water-supply is said to have resulted in a great reduction 
in the number of cases. 

Itch and other diseases of the skin seem commoner than Othor 
usual. Plague has not yet arrived.^ In 1897 tliere were a 
few instances of human anthrax — contracted (apparently) by 
eating the carcasses of animals which liad dierl of that disease — 
and in the next year as many tus thirty cases, of which tliree 
l)roved fatal, were treated. An anthrax cam}) was established 
at Kalianchavadi near Cuddalore. In the two following years 
ten more cases were reported, but there have been no others 
lately. 

Statistics of the recorded rates of births and deaths in recent vital 
years will be found in the Appendix. Tljoy are probably neither ■tatistlcB, 
more nor less accurate than elsewhere. Until recently, the 
registration of births and deaths was compulsory only in the two 
municipalities. It is now obligatory under Act 111 of 1899 in 
twelve of the unions also. 

The medical institutions of the district consist of two muni- Mkdical 
<^^ipal and five local board hospitals, and three municipal and I^^'*’*'*'*^'**'®"^* 
twelve locftl board dispensaries. Statistics of the attendance at, 
and expenditure on, them are given in tho Appendix. 

^ In 1904 ft onriaaB rumour — started no one knows how — went through the 
distHct to the effect that since chickens and pigs conveyed the infection of plague 
the Government had ordered that in all villages the former should beat once 
killed and the latter either destroyed or driven into the jungles for three months* 

It was declared that, householders disobeying the order would be fined. The 
rumour received implicit credence and hundreds of chickens end pigs of sU ages 
>not an untimely death before the falsity of the report could bo made known by 
the officials. 
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CHAP. IX. In Caddalore, before the municipality was established, there 
Mhoical were two dispensaries maintained by Government— one in Man- 

Inititutioxs. jahuppam, established in 1840, and the other in Old Town, opened 

In Cuddalore. in 1860. A building was constructed for the former in 1852. 

Wliile Mr. Reade was Collector, a sum of Rs. 24,000 was raised 
by public subscription and invested as an endowment towards 
the upkeep of these two institutions. In 1872 they and their 
endowment were transferred b) the municipality ; in 1886 that 
body opened the dispensary in Tirupapuliynr which is still located 
in a rented building there ; in 1896 it reduced the institution in 
Old Town from a hospital to a dispensary ; and in the same year 
it opened a dispensary for women and ehildron. In 1899 this 
last was trari.sferred to its present rpiarters, opposite the Tirupa- 
puliyur railway-station, which \vere built by Sir Ramasvami 
Mudaliyur (who was born in Cuddalore) at a cost of R.s. 12,000 and 
presented by him to the council. Tlie Manjakuppam hospital con- 
tains accommodation for in-patients, detached warcjs for maternity 
and septic eases (the forinor opened in 1874) and isolation sheds 
for infections cases. Up to 1885 tiic coimeil rec(?ived a contri- 
bution of Rs. 2,600 from local funds towards the upkeep of these 
four institutions, hut it has now foregone this on condition that 
it is allowed to retain the one-third share of the tolls which would 
otherwise go to local funds. 

Elsewhere. Besides those in Cuddalore, there are also hospitals at all the 

other six taluk head-quarters. That at Cliidamharam is located 
in a huilding erected in 1882, and the cost of its maintenance is 
shared equally between municipal and local funds. The others, 
which were established at different times between 1867 and 1879, 
are kept up wholly by the local boards. The boards also main- 
tain twelve disponsarie.s. The oldest is that at Panruti, which 
was opened in 1880. The others were all established after the 
passing of Act V of 1884. They are located at Gingee (opened 
in 1887), Tittagudi (1888), Mannargudi (1889), Marakkdnam 
(1889), Kurinjipddi (1889), Sankarapimm (1889), Porto Novo 
(1890), UluiuRirpet (1890), V^nfir (1890), Nellikuppam (1892) 
and Srimushnam (1892). Messrs. Parry & Co. make an annual 
oon+ributioK. towards that at Nellikuppam. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EDUCATION. 


Ohx9U8 Statistics — Education by religions and taluks. Educational Institu- 
tions— St. Joseph’s College — Cuddaloro Town College — Upper Secondary 
schools — Lower Secondary schools — Other public schools— Private schools — 
Schools for girls — Schools for ‘ Panohamas.’ 

The separate Appendix to this volume gives the salient statis- 
tics of the state of education in the district ai'cording to the last 
census and. the returns of the Educational department. T^lie 
census figures showed that South Arcot mnked eightli among the 
22 districts of the Presidency in the literacy of the males of its 
population and fifteenth in the matter of the education of its 
girls. In the case of neither sex was the proportion of literates 
up to the average for the southern districts as a whole, and of 
every hundred of the total population the persons who could read 
and write numbered only seven. 

Tamil was the language usually known by the educated, and 
4 per cent, of the males and 5 per cent, of the other sex who 
could read and write could do so in English. 

In the literacy of males, the Musalmans take the liighest 
place, the Hindus come next and the Christians follow last, but 
in the education ofjtheir girls the Christians, as usual, far surpass 
the followers of the other two faiths. 

Education is most advanced in the taluks of Chidambaram, 
where the people are well off, and Cuddalore, which contains the 
head-quarters of the district and an unusual proportion of its 
schools ; it is much the most backward in Kallakurchi, which 
includes the Kalrdyan hills, the Malaiydlis of which are almost 
wholly illiterate. 

The chief educational institution and the only college in the 
district is St. Joseph’s College at Manjakuppara, whiph is main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic Mission aided by grants. It is 
Iniilt on a piece of land on which once stood a theatre erected for 
the Gentleman Cadets who lived from le06 to It^ll in the row of 
low barracks which now form part of the Collector’s office. This 
site was granted by the Cofnpany in 1812 to Lieutenant-ColoDol J. 
Hazlewood, then Commandant of the invalid d4p6t at Cuddalorei 
^nd is still sometimes called ' the Colonel's garden/ From 
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Colonel Hazlewood’s successors in interest it was purchased hy 
Mgr. Bonnand, Vicar Apostolic at Pondicherry, in 1852 and in 
1868 a high school was established on it — largely through tlje 
exertions of the Eev. S. Eenevier, then in charge of the lionian 
Catholic congregation at Cuddaloro — by the Eiglit Reverend 
Laouenan, d.d., the Archbishop of Pondicherry. In 1884 this 
school was made a second-grade college and affiliated to the 
Madras University. It contains its own chapel and has boarding 
accommodation for some 200 Roman Catholic Christian boys. A 
hostel for some 60 non-Cliristians is shortly' to be built. 

The Cuddalore College (or ^ the Town College’), which stands 
at the south-west corner of the Maidan in Manjakuppam, is one 
of the oldest educational institutions in the Presidency, for it 
originates from a school which was opened in the town in 
1853 at the time when education in the mufassal first began 
to be undertaken in a systematic manner. One of the earliest 
(if not actually the first) of its headmasters was a Mr. John 
Armour, and it is still known to the older generation as 
‘ Armour's school.’ In 1866 the institution was improved into 
one of the ‘ Ziljali schools ' which were established in consequence 
of Lord Bile nbo rough’s memorable despatch of 1854 regarding 
education. The present building was erected in 1868 at a cost 
of some Hs. 10,000, and the public of Cuddalore subscribed half 
this sum and also gave the site. In 1879 the scliool was 
improved into a second-grade college. In 1881 the primary 
departments in it were abolished, and in consequence some of the 
native residents of the town formed themselves into a committee 
and started a [)rimary school of their own. In 1884 the middle 
school department came under the management of this ' town 
school committee,’ as it was called. In the same year, as 
has been seen, St. Joseph’s school was raised to the standard of a 
college. In 1883 it was considered to be unnecessary to have 
two institutions of this grade in the town and consequently on 
the 1st January 1887 the collegiate department of the Town 
College was abolished and the high school classes were handed over 
to the school committee ; this body, of which the Collector is the 
President,, still manages the institution. The building was 
placed under the care of the Collector as a Town Hall and was 
for some time occupied jointly by the school and the Union Club, 
which latter afterwards built its present quarters next the Dis- 
trict Court. It bas now been made over to the committee on 
certain conditions. In 1888 college classes were again opened 
and the school was affiliated to the Madras University, bnt 
these were onoe more discontinued in 1902. 
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Resides this Town College and the high school department of CHAP. X. 

Joseph’s College, there are four other higli schools in tlie Kditcational 
district, -namely that in Cuddalore Old Town maintained hy the 
society for the Propagation of the Grospel, tlie liocal Board liigh 
school at Yillupuram, the American Arcot Mission’s scliool at Secondary 
'riinlivanam and Pachaiyappa’s at Cliidambaram. '^Diis last is “^’hools. 
kept up from the well-known Pacliaiyappa Cliarities and is open 
only to caste iliudus. It w'as started in 1850, moved to its 
present habitation in 1808 and raised to high school standard in 
the year following. 

There are twelve Englisli and twro vernacular low'er secondary Lower 
schools for hoys. Of the former, five— those at Panriiti, Tirnkkoyi- 
liir, Kallakurclii, Porto Novo, and Vriddhaclialam — are maintained 
hy the Local Boards, fonr— St. Joseph’s school in Tinipapnliyiir, 
the S.P.Gr. scliool in Old Tow'n, tlie same hody’.s branch school at 
Tirnpapuliyur and the Leipzic Lutheran Mission’s scliool at 
\hlliipnram — are kept up by missionary bodies and three — those 
af Manjakuppani (located in the old taluk cutcherry), Tirupapuli- 
\ u r and Chidambaram — are managed by the school committee. 

The best attended of all these institutions is this last, wliicli has 
over 200 boys on its rolls. 

Two Goy eminent training schools for masters (at Cuddalore Oihor public 
and Villupurain) are at work, and one for mistresses is maintained 
af Cuddalore by the Homan Catholic Mission. TJiere is also 
a District Board sessional school at Chidambaram. There are 
only two technical or industrial classes in the whole district ; oner 
of these, a lace-making class at Tirukkdyilfir, is managed by the 
Danish Lutheran Mission and the other, in which weaving is 
f aught, by the S.P.G. at Cuddalore. 

Among the private schools of the district may bo mentioned Private 
the Sanskrit pdtasdlas for instruction in the Vddas which are 
maintained (usually by Ndttukdttai Chettis) in Cliidambaram 
town and give free board and tuition to Brdhman boys, and the 
three pdtasdlas in the same place which give instruction in the 
Tamil classics. Two of these are new and teach i\iQDivdrcan‘, 
the third was established by Arumuga Ndvalar, the well-known 
8aivite scholar of Jaffna, and adopts special text books .of its own, 
the object of which is to combine religious with secular learning, 

Schools of this description are not common. 

The lower secondary schools for European and Eurasian Sohoolifor 
girls are those at Cuddalore, managed by the Chaplain, and at 
^ illupuram, kept up by the South Indian Bailway. Vomacnlar 
lower secondary schools are maintained by Government at 
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Chidambaram, Cuddalore, Kallakurchi, ValavanAr and Villa, 
puram, and at Cuddalore there are also the practising section of 
the Roman Cath6lic Mission's training school for mistresses and 
the home classes of the National Indian Association. These last 
are apparently in a moribund condition. 

The numerous ‘ Panchamas,' or members of depressed castes, 
in the district are well provided for educationally, the Local 
Boards maintaining 20 schools solely for them, and the various 
missionary agencies 73 more. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Revenue Hwtoby— Formation of the present district— The Nawab's revenue 
system — Captnin Graham, first Collector, 1801“02-»Mr. Qarrow's high settle- 
mont, 1802-03 — Major McLeod’s rednetions, 1808-06 — Further rodnotions by 
Mr. Ravonshaw, 1806-06— Survey and settlement of seven taluks, 1800-08 — 
The triennial lease, 1808-11 — The decennial lease, 1812-21- -Reversion to a 
ryotwari settlement, 1821-22 — Mr. Ravonshaw’s survey and settlement 
completed, 1826-27 — Disturbances in 1841— Mr. Maltby’s rednetions in tho 
assessments, 1864 — Mr, Hall’s reductions in Chidambaram, Mann&rgudi, etc., 
1864— Changes in dry rates, etc., 1869— Re-settlomont of Chidambarnm and 
Mann&rgudi, 1861— Lator changes in revenue pulley. The Existino Settle- 
ment, 1887-98 — Principles follovrod — Rotes prosoribed— Resultant offeotsf 
I NAM8— Grants to temples. Existing Divisional Ohaeges. Apuendix, List 
of Collectors, etc. 

The history of the systematic administration of the land rovonnes 
of South Arcot begins with the acquisition of the Carnatic from the 
Nawab of Arcot in 1801. 

The Company had, it is true, owned small portions of the 
liistrict for many years before that date. As far back as 1090 
tlioy had bought from Rdma Rdja of Gingee (see p. 41), the villages 
witliin “ the randome shott of a great gun fired from the ram- 
parts of Fort St. David which are still in consequence known 
as “ the cannon-ball villages ; in 1749 they had obtained from 
the Nawab of Arcot a grant of the jaghir of Tiruvdndipuram near 
Cuddalore ; and in 1762 another grant (from the same potentate) 
of the estate of Chinnamandyakanpdlaiyam a little farther west. 

But in none of these tracts was there for many years any 
ra<licid change in the administration of the revenue. The 
Company’s officers continued in them the main principles of the 
old native systems which they found in force when they acquired 
them. In the account of Tiruvdndipuram on p. 321 below is 
given a short abstract of an interesting report of 1776 showing 
what these were, and among the Collector’s records Is another 
similar report of the same year setting forth the very similar 
revenue system which was then in force in the cannon-ball villageB 
“~or the ‘ Farm of Port 8t. David,’ as they were officially tennis. 

In July 1801, when the Nawab made over the Oamatio to the 
Company in the oironmataiioee alxe^^ to on p. 78 ahoTOy 
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Captain Graham was appointed ^ to take charge of the “ districts 
{i.e., taluks) of A root lying between the Pdldr and Porto Novo 
rivers/^ and became the first Collector of South Arcot. The 
charge then consisted of the 21 taluks of Arcot, Vellore, Tiruvatthr, 
P61fir, Arni (the jaghir of that name), Wandiwash, Chetpat, 
Tiruvanndraalai, Gingee, Tindivanara, Valuddvfir, Villupurain, 
Anniyfir, Tirukkdjrilfir, Tiruvennanallfir, Tiruvadi, Elavdnasilr, 
Kallakurchi, Vriddhachalam, Tittagudi and Bhuvanagiri, hat 
excluded the farm of Fort St. David and the territory of 
Pondicherry, both of which had been separately acquired and were 
separately administered.^ In April 1805 the then taluk of 
Manndrgudi (which included what is now known as Chidambaram) 
was added from Trichinopoly to this huge charge. In 1808, 
however, Arcot, Vellore, Tiruvattfir, P61fir and the Arni jaghir 
were transferred to North Arcot, and Wandiwash to Chingleput, 
while the Port St. David and Pondicherry villages (whicli at 
different times had been under both the Collector and the 
Commercial Resident at Cuddalore) were incorporated with the 
district. In 1816 Pondicherry was finally restored to the French 
and South Arcot assumed practically its present proportions. 
Many changes (which it would be wearisome to set out in detail) 
have since taken place in the area and number of the different 
taluks and they now consist of the seven already mentioned on 
p. 1 above. * 

While the district was still part of the possessions of the 
Nawab of Arcot, it was administered by a manager appointed 
by him.® The Nawab Muhammad Ali’s first manager was one 
* Ananta Doss ^ Ananda Ldl Dds) who had long served under 
his father, Anwar-ud-din. This man held the office for three years 
and was succeeded in 1 768 by Mir Asad Ali Khdn. On the latter’s 
death, the Nawab’s own son was appointed ; but he was removed 
at the end of a few months in consequence of a report by his 
deputy, E^yoji, that he neither understood, nor took any interest 
in, the work. In 1764 EAyoji was ordered to succeed him. 

* See the list of Collectors, etc., in the Appendix to this chapter. 

^ Forty-one villages in the Villnpnram, TirukkdyilAr and Tiruvadi taluki 
wore olaimei by a Colonel Thomas hairett, M'ho said that they had been conferred 
on him as an Altamgah jaghir by the Nawab in perpetuity. He had been 
Secretary to the Nawab and his father before him for some 20 years. Government 
did not consider hit title valid. Ho died soon afterwards and hit administratis 
renewed bit claim. Government refused to accede to it and she apparently never 
took any legal steps to enforoe it. 

I The particulars which follow are taken from Mr. Garrow’s jamabandi repoH 
for Faali 1212, reprinted copies of which arc among the Collector's records. 
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This able man,^ a Brahman born at Bliuvanagiri, started 
life as a sthala harnam^ or revenue accountant, in the Poonainalloe 
pargana. He was afterwards appointed a clerk on lls. 15 a month 
to tlie Nawab’s Bakshi at Arcot ; was subsequently^ sent to enquire 
into the mismanagement of the revenues of the southern districts ; 
succeeded in proving that the actual collections there were eight 
laJdis of chakrams in excess of the amount which was paid into 
tlie treasury ; for these services was made deputy (naib) manager 
of the ^subah’ of Arcot; and in 1764, as has been said, was 
appointed manager of the whole of that district. 

Ilis first measures in the southern portion of it wore a survey 
(which distinguished arable land from waste and wet from dry) 
and a re-adjustment of the rates of the vdram (Government share 
of the produce) on wet land and of the Urva (money assessment) 
on dry. He had three rates of dry assessment : one for ear-crops 
(kadir), one for pod-crops (kai), and a third for second crops 
(puvasi). He allowed the ryots rent-free house sites (called manai 
ludfs), Erdhmans getting seven guntas for a house of one ‘ manai * 
of 80 feet square, and Shdras five guntas in ordinary villages 
and two in agrahdrams, or Brdhinan villages. His standard of 
land measurement was this gunta^ which was 24 feet square. 
Those feet were those of the tallest man in the district, and to 
tlicm he added two more out of charity. These 26 came to about 
21 English feet and 100 of the guntas so formed made up an area 
which he called a kdni. This kdni (1*32 acres) is still the ordinary 
standard of measurement adopted by the ryots among themselves, 
llis grain measure was a kalam (called the ‘ Edyoji kalam ') of 
which 100 went to the Madras garce and which was sub-divided 
into 12 IMyoji markdls, each containing 8 addas. 

For the first ten years of his term of management he adopted 
tlic amdni system of revenue administration; that is, he required 
the ryots to pay their dues direct to the G-overnment. But the * 
receipts fell off, and in 1774 the Nawab rented out the whole 
«ubah to him for the enormous sum of 13^ lakhs of pagodas 
(Fs. 47,25,000). He divided it among five sub-renters, who in 
turn made agreements with other lessees for the villages themselves, 
and the ryots of each village were held collectively responsible 
for the assessment thereon. * 

This high revenue appears to have been regularly wrung from 
the cultivators until 1780, the year of Haidar All’s devastating 
invasion. That inroad reduced the district at one stroke te 
tho utmost poverty ; very many of the ryots being either slain 
or forced to flee, and the villages being devastated. B4yoji 
filed while tike war was going on. 

^ Alio known as Aehiiwa PandH sad Bijs Bfrbdr, 
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Bbvknuk Sultan, in 1782, the district was one of those the reveiiuos 

* of which were assigned to the Company by the Nawab in 

payment of his debts to the British and which were managed by 
English oflScers. In 1785 this arrangement was terminated by the 
Directors, but it was introduced again in 1790 when war again 
broke out with Tipu. No records of this period survive, but it 
seems that the opposition of the Nawab’s people to the arrangement 
was so determined that little revenue was collected. In 1799, 
after the death of Tipu at Seringapatam, the Nawab again took 
over the district until, as has been said, it was finally handed over 
by him to the British on 31st July 1801. 

Graha**^ Captain Graham, the first Collector, in his Settlement for 

first CoUoctor, 1801, reduced the assessments about 30 per cent, in view of the 
1801-02. fact that tlie Nawab's managers had been notoriously oppressive 
and of the “ necessity of a moderation adapted to the actual 
circumstances of the inliabitants, till gradual improvement, the 
effect of sucli moderation, should justify in the eye of policy an 
increased demand.*' 

Tliis was sound enough in principle, for it was subsequently 
found that a continuance of the Musalman settlements was ruining 
the country; but Captain Graham took no trouble to see that 
his reductions reached tlie villagers themselves, and did not 
merely benefit tlie renters ; he let out the villages to anybody and 
everybody who offered to take them (in one instance a mere 
Brinjdri was allowed to lease without competition villages of which 
the rents amounted to nearly Bs. 2,10,000 !); he was shown to be 
greatly in the hands of his peshkar, Lakshmana Kao ; his accounts 
were full of inconsistencies ; and when he was sent for by the 
Board of Revenue to Madras to give an explanation of his 
administration his replies wore so confused, and his knowledge 
of his district evidently so slight, that he was removed on 
September 30th, 1802. 

Mr. Garrow’s The Board sent their Secretary, Mr. Garrow, to replace him. 

Supported by their authority, this officer raised the assessments 
1802>0S . to almost as high a figure as they had ever reached under the Musal- 

man administration. The rates of vdram (rent in kind) on wet 
land and tirva (money rent) on dry land were fixed at the level at 
which they had stood in 1800, and the ryots* share of the gross 
produce of the former (after the usual m4ras, swatantrams and 
so on, for the payment of village officers and others had been 
deducted from it) came to only 40 per cent, if they were Sfidras 
and 46 per cent.» if they were Brihmans or payakdris 
tenants). Remissions were however given for baling. TaxOs W 
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froos, and several miscollanoous imposts — such as sddarw^rd, CHAP. XI, 
1)1- a charge for stationery and expenses of manageinent ; mdin51 Revbnuk 
uHZzar (‘ customary^ present ’) or an arbitrary addition of from 
1 to per cen^. to the revenue ; and so forth — wore also levied. 

Altogether, the settlement was 10 per cent, above that of Fasli 
1210 (1800-01), which was itself 13 per cent, higher than the 
average of the preceding nine years. 

The ryots naturally objected, and some of the heads of 
villages went to Madras to appeal to the Board. Tliey wore 

peremptorily ordered to return to their country and tlie peaceful ' 
pursuit of their occupations and the Board recommended the 
Collector “ to mortify them by neglect ratJier than magnify their 
misconduct into amatter of importance by resenting it too rigidly,’’ 
iind trusted that the indilferenoe with which they (tlie Board) )iad 
listened to “ the fabricated complaints of this junto ” would damp 
any expectations of leniency which they or others liad conceived. 

In 1803 a larger body of the head inhabitants wont up to 
Mailras to again appeal to the Board. One of their charges wtis 
that a man who owed only four pagodas of revenue liad boon 
lx.'aten so severely that he had died. Mr. Gar row reported that 
tho man had died of hydrophobia from the bite of a juad dog, but 
admitted that three days before liis death a peon had “ beat liim 
a few stripes with a tamarind twig ” and that the peon had been 
committed for trial and had been in irons for four months. The 
Board would not listen to the complaints of the deputation and 
they accordingly went to Government, who, to the great regret 
»)f the Board, removed Mr. Garrow and on 2nd December 1803 
iippointed Major McLeod in his place. 

In his first report on his charge, Major McLeod gave it as his Major 
opinion that the assessment fixed by his predecessor had been 
Very excessive ; many families had left the district and cattle were 1803-05. 
being sold at very low rates, showing the poverty to which the 
people had been redneed. He proposed, as some relief, to take 
Iho average money rent of the previous years and apply it to the 
Hctual cultivation of the current fasli. But the Board were 
‘‘ concerned to learn the anticipated diminution in revepue ” and^ 
remarking that the removal of Mr. Garrow had doubtless been 
considered as a presage of snccess by the schemers in the district, 
directed Major MoL^d to oarry ont the settlement as began 
by his predecessor. 

Major McLeod’s own settlement for Fasli 1213 (1803--04) was, 
however, 2,73,500 pagodas (Bs. 9,67,200), less than Mr. Ganov^s. 

Qe afterwatds, in support of hia assertion that the oonntiy was 
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over-taxed, pointed out to the Board that the average assessments 
in the district were much higher than those in tlie northern 
division of Aroot and asked leave to reduce them whore they were 
most excessive. The Board declined to grant tliis permission, 
and said that the existing rates were to be maintained until a 
survey which Mr. Garrow had proposed had been carried out. 

Opposed by the Board in all his attempts to mitigate the 
severity of the assessment, Major McLeod seems to have lost 
interest in his work ; and in March 1805 he applied to be relieved 
of his appointment on the ground of ill-health. 

He was followed in the same month by Mr. Eavenshaw, who 
was Collector for the next eight years — a very eventful period in 
the history of the revenue administration of the district. His 
two Sub-Collectors, Messrs. Hyde and Boss, were stationed at 
Tiruvanndmalai and Arcot respectively. 

The failure of the rains and an organised system of fraud 
contrived by the headmen and kurnatns to exaggerate the amount 
of waste which had consequently occurred ^ resulted in a decline 
in the revenue of 2,78,700 pagodas in the fasli in the middle 
of which he took charge. 

At the beginning of the next fasli (1805-06) ho reported that 
the district was greatly over-assessed and that tliere were numerous 
oppressive money taxes in force which ought to be abolished. 
He strongly recommended a series of reductions ; marshalling a 
number of facts in support of his assertions, and showing, among 
otlxer things, that the assessments worked out to the extra- 
ordinarily high rates given below — 

* Mr. RavenBhaw’s Huggestions as to tho punishment which should be meted 
out to those offending officials aro worthy of comparison with present-day 
methods. He proposed that they should be dismissed from office, that all their 
property should bo confiseatod and that thoy should receive fifty lashes apiece on 
each of four successive market days ; while thoso who had absconded and enticed 
away other ryots should bo kept in irons for twelve months. 

‘ Tho rates now in force may be quoted for the sake of comparison with 
those o.\travagant figures 



Bate per acre. 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


B8. ▲. P. 

RB. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

Wet land 

9 0 0 

S 0 0 

5 6 0 

Dry „ ... 

3 8 0 

0 6 0 

1 3 4 
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Rato per kani (1-32 acre). Rhvenut? 

Histoby. 



Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Avorngo. 


RS. A. P. 

RB. A. 

V. 

KB. A. P. 

Wot land 

51 13 0 

2 1 

9 

14 11 

Dry „ 

14 7 G 

0 10 

n 

4 14 3* 

(lardori 

87 8 0 

6 9 

9 

28 11 7* 


The Board were at last persuaded by his arguments that relief 
was required and proposed to Government that it sliould bo at 
once administered without waiting for the completion of the 
survey wliich they had before declared was a necessary preliminary 
to any reductions, and which had not, as a matter of fact, been 
even begun. 

Government, in passing orders, expressed their infinite regret 
tliat the people of the southern division of Arcot had been from 
their first transfer to the authority of the Company exposed, with 
very little relief, to all the severity and oppression which existed 
under their former sovereigns, and said that the share of tlie 
produce taken by the Sirkar had been excessive beyond all 
measure, and it was hoped beyond all example in any other part 
of the Company’s territories.*’ They ordered that the settlement 
of Fasli 1215 (1805-06) should be carried out on the principle of 
an equal division of the crop between Government and the ryot 
and that the survey should be begun at once. 

Those instructions, however, arrived too late to be carried out 
in that fasli, and Mr. Ravenshaw was accordingly obliged to 
confine himself to reducing to Rs. 17-8-0 and Us. 7 per kdni, 
respectively, all wet and dry assessments which exceeded those 
suras.' He subsequently submitted to the Board further instances 
of the effect of the former high rates, stating that in some cases 
they were in excess of the whole value of the normal produce of 
the fields ; that in some villages revenue and population had 
declined as muck as 00 per cent. ; and that even where the state 
of things was less extreme the rapacity of the village headmen 
was so pitiless that poverty was even more general than excessive 
assessment. These men,” he said, “ availing themselves of 
their rank and official influence, exercised an unlimited sway over 

’ See his letter of Ist July 1808 , reptinted and among the Collector's 
records. 
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the cultivating inhabitants, who, in almost all cases, were com- 
pelled to pay something beyond the demand of Government, and 
in some instances even doable that demand ; the dread of punish, 
ment silenced the voice of complaint, and when the cup of 
calamity was full the hard alternative remained of either drinking 
it to the dregs or of abandoning the soil of their nativity.’^ 

Owing (apparently) to the improvement in the season, the 
revenue increased again considerably. The following figures 
show the net land revenue from the date of the cession of tlie 
district up to then : — 


Fasli. 

Y oar. 

Collector. 

Star pagodas. 

1211 

1801-02 

Captain Oraham 

6,23,774 

1212 

1802-03 

Mr. narrow 

0,05,042 

1213 

1808-04 

Major McLeod 

0,76,270 

1214 

1804-06 

Major MoLeod and Mr. Uavonshaw. 

3,97,600 

1216 

1805-00 

Mr. Ravenshaw 

6,64,3PG 


The survey was at last begun in Fasli 1216 (1805-06), the 
standard of measurement being Kdyoji’s gunta of 24 feet square 
already mentioned, 100 of which made a kdni. It was completed 
by August 1807 ' in the seven taluks of Gingee, Tindivanam, 
Valuddvhr, Villupuram, TiruvennanaUhr, Tiruvadi and Bhuvana- 
giri, and was followed in these areas in the next year by a settle- 
ment based upon it. 

The survey classified the land into cultivated, waste, and not 
cultivated, and divided it into fields to which names were given. 
It brought to light 146,209 kdnis of arable dry land, and 16,757 
of arable wet, more than had been shown in the old accounts. 

The settlement * classified and valueil the produce of each field 
according to “ the best information to be obtained ** and with 
reference to its soil (no less than 26 varieties of dry soils, 18 of 
wet and 16 of garden being distinguished) and then fixed an assess- 
ment on it ’on the general principle of an equal division of the 
crop between Government and the cultivator. The method of 
arriving at a commutation rate by which the estimated produce 
could be expressed as the assessment was as follows : The 
assumed standard was land giving a gross produce of 100 kalams 

^ Itoprint of Mr. Bavenshaw’s letter of 16th Augnat 1807. 

* Beprint of his letter of 10th May 1808. . .1. 
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of grain per kdni. Deducting from this quantity the customary 
swatantrams, kalavAsam and m^ras and dividing the result by 
tvvo, the Government share of the net produce was ascertained. 
Tliis was converted into money at the rate of five kalams per 
pagoda and came roughly to 10 pagodas (Hs. 35) on both wet 
and dry land of the assumed standard. Therefore, either w^t 
land or dry land which yielded a gross produce of 100 kalams 
}tor kdni (which none of it, of course, actually did) was tlieoret- 
ically required to pay Rs. 35 per kdni, and fields whicli yielde<l 
less paid less, according to the following regular scale of 
proportions : — 


Oliii 


10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

16 

IS 

17 

IS 

19 

20 


Land 
prodnuiog 
per k^ui. 


Assosamont. 


Wot. 

1 Gordon. 

1 

Kalams. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS, A. P. 

80 

28 0 0 



75 

2G 4 0 



70 

24 8 0 

24 8 0 


65 

22 12 0 

22 12 0 


60 

21 0 0 

21 0 '0 


56 

19 4 0 

19 4 0 


50 

17 8 0 

17 8 0 


46 

15 12 0 

16 12 0 


40 

14 0 0 

14 0 0 

14 'o 0 

35 

12 4 0 

12 4 0 

12 4 0 

30 

10 8 0 

10 8 0 

10 8 0 

26 

8 12 0 


8 12 0 

20 

7 0 0 


7 0 0 

18 

... 


6 4 10 

15 

6 4 0 


5 4 0 

10 


... 

4 3 3 

8 

3 8 0 


3 8 0 

6 

... 


2 12 10 

6 

1 12 0 


2 1 7 

4 



10 6 


Thus there were, sixteen wet, twelve dry and nine garden land 
rates, but the average rates in any village were not to exceed 
Rs. 17-8-0 for wet and Bs. 7 for dry land per k^ni. The average 
wet and dry rates for the whole of the settled talaks worked out 
to Rs. 9-7-6 and Bs. 3-2-2f respectively per acre, which (see 
above) are enormously higher than those charged at the present 
Deductions of 25 per cent, were made on wet land depend*- 
ent entirely on rain or irrigated by pioottaha, and of 10 per 
cent, on ail land belonging to Bzihmans or Mosalmana and 
actually cultivated by them. On the other hand, modi wet land 
(and some dry) was classed as doubl»*crop» md aassasnmit fur 
both crops was collected whether a second wie iwiced or 

at 
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The settlement of Fasli 1217 (1807-08) was made in the 
above seven taluks in accordance with this survey and settlement 
and the survey of the other taluks was steadily pushed on. 

The work however was suddenly stopped, and all Eavenshaw’s 
efforts to ameliorate tlie ryots’ condition were nullified, by the 
orders of Government, passed early in 1808, that beginning from 
next Fasli (1218, 1808-09) — and as a preliminary to a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue on the system introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal in 1794— all the villages in certain districts 
of the Presidency, South Arcot among tliem, sliould be leased 
out for a term of tliree years for fixed sums to renters. Tiie 
renters were to be the heads of villages and chief cultivators (or, 
failing them, strangers) and tlie terms arranged with them were 
to be such as might be considered moderate and equitable and 
to be subject to the condition that no reduction in tlie rental 
would be made on account of adverse seasons. The renters were 
to be alone responsible for the paymentr of the rents and tliey 
were to make such arrangements as they chose with the actual 
cultivators. 

Tlie idea of leasing out the villages in this manner had 
emanated from the Government of India in 1804 and liad been 
strongly opposed for several years l>y tlie Madras Government 
and its best officers. The details of the controversy and the 
arguments advanced on either side are hardly matters into which 
it is necessary to enter liere,' and it will be sufficient to refer 
to the effect produced on the district by the instructions with 
which the discussion concluded. 

Mr, Eavenshaw introduced tlie triennial leases from Fasli 
1218, the rent for each village being fixed upon a consideration 
of the average collections of the past seven years, the revenue 
of the preceding fasli and the extent of waste susceptible of 
immediate cultivation. Of the 3,987 villages in the district, 
3,742 were so leased. The remaining 245 included 81 shrotriem 
villages, 59 which were deserted, and 105 which, as no one was 
found willing to lease them, were kept under amdni, that is, 
under the direct administration of the officers of Government. 

The total amount of all the revenue so arrived at was 41 ,600 
star pagodas in excess of that of the preceding fasli. The abk&ri 
revenue was included in the leases, but not the income from salt 
nor the receipts from the ‘ town duties ’ (land customs) and from 
betel and tobacco, nor the ddvastdnam (temple) revenue. 

^ A Btiiumary of the case on either side will be fonnd in the minutes si 
Messrs. Thackeray and Hodgson, Members of the Board of Berenne, pijnli^,ei 
an appendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the : 

(Higginbotham A Co., 1688). ; T 
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The experiment was a failure. The price of grain fell, the CHAP. XJ. 
seasons were unfavourable, cultivators were scarce (and were Hkvknuk 
rendered more so by the oppressions of tJie renters) and these 
latter consequently fell more and more into arrears with their. 
j)ayments. In the first year of the lease, personal property to 
the value of 14,h70 pagodRs was distrained for arrears ; in the 
second, the figure rose to 33,826 pagodas ; and in tlie third, it 
reached 54,656 pagodavS (Rs. 1,91,296). 

The Board liowever considered that it was not the system 
vvjiich was at fault, but the method of administering it, and that 
if only the rentals were reduced and the lengtli of tlio lease was 
increased all would be well. 

The Government accordingly ordered that frojii the date of ’ll»e decou- 
the expiry of the trie^jnial leases (that is, from the beginning of 
Fasli 1221, 1811-12) a decennial lease (to bo ultimately con- 
verted into a permanent settlement) should be introduced into 
this and other districts. They hoped and believed that this 
stop would give the ryots a permanent incitement to extend 
and improve their land, as it would remove all apprehension of 
any enhancement of the sums which they would have to pay for 
tlioir holdings. This view, however, left out of consideration 
the fact that it was not the payment due from the actual culti- 
vator whicli was fixed in perpetuity, but tjiat due from the 
renter ; and that the power of this latt^jr to grind the faces of 
the ryots of his village and raise their assessments was limited 
liy no restrictions whatever. 

"I'he decennial lease was duly introduced from Fasli 1221, and 
was another failure. Mindful of their experiences with trien- 
nial leases, the renters were most unwilling to bind themselves in 
a similar manner for an even longer period, and in the first year 
of the lease only 679 of all the villages of the district were taken 
np. In the next year, 1812-13, when Mr. Hyde, then Sub- 
Collector, became Collector in place of Mr. Bavenshaw, the number 
of villages leased rose to 2,069, and in the next three years to 
2,613, 2,765 and 2,801 respectively. 

' • 

In his settlement report for this last year (1816-16) Mr. 

Hyde gave it as his opinion that the decennial lease was a mistake, 
and he continued year after year to write in the same strain, 
declaring that the oppressions of the renters robbed .the ryots of 
the money whicli was necessary to the carrying on of cultivation, 
and that the condition of the agricnltorists and of the oonutrjr 
generally was rapidly deteriorating* 
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Meanwhile the Court of Directors, alarmed at the results whicli 
had followed the rent-system in several districts, ordered a rever- 
sion to a ryotwari settlement on the expiry of the decennial leases. 
Instructions accordingly were issued by the Board in 1818, and 
it was directed that the ryotwari system should be introduced at 
once in any villages which had lapsed to Government owing to 
their renters having fallen into, arrears, and throughout tlio 
district from Easli 1231 (1821-22). Mr. Hyde was told to finish 
the survey and settlement which Mr. Eavenshaw had begun and 
to see that the assessments he made in accordance therewith were 
moderate. 

Mr. Hyde went into the matter and eventually reported ^ that 
in his opinion Mr. Eavenshaw’s rates hafl been fixed too high, 
and that the ryot’s share of the gross produce should be 60 per 
cent, (or at the least 55 per cent.) instead o^the 50 per cent, which 
Mr. Eavenshaw liad allowed him. He also urged that that officer’s 
commutation rate of five kalams per pagoda should be reduced to 
six kalams. The Board, however, was alarmed at the idea of the 
relinquishment of 3^ lakhs of rupees of revenue which these 
steps would have involved, and called for more information. Mr. 
Hyde apparently never sent this further information ; nor did he 
take any steps in the remaining five years of his Colleotorship to 
introduce the survey and settlement. 

Jle was succeeded in 1826 by Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, who was 
Collector for the next five years. In 1827 this officer at last 
brought Mr. Eavenshaw’s survey and settlement into force in 
the taluks of Chetpat, Tiruvanndmalai, Tirukkoyilfir, Elavdnasfir, 
Kallakurchi and Vriddhachalam. Both of them had been practi- 
cally completed throughout these areas by Mr. Eavenshaw himself, 
before the triennial leases began, and but for the interruption 
which these latter had caused would have been introduced years 
before. 

The only areas which thus remained unsettled were the farm 
of Fort 8t. David and the Tiruvdndipuram jaghir mentioned at 
the beginning of this chapter, the lapsed jaghir of Sankardpuram 
(see p. 336, Chapter XV) and the taluks of Mannirgudi and 
Chidambara’m. In these last Mr.* Eavenshaw had introduced in 
1806-07 a temporary settlement based on the principles he had 
followed elsewhere, and in 1825 Mr. Brooke Cunliffe submitted 
to the Board proposals for lowering the assessments then made in 
accordance with methods of his own. The Chidambaram lycAst 
however, were in those days always truculent and aggressive ; 

In 1820. A reprint of the papers ii among the CoUeetor’f reoeeat. 
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Opposed his redactions with vehemence, and the Board eventually 
declined to sanction them. In this part of the district, therefore, 
as in the rest of it, Mr. Ravenshaw’s rates continued in force. 

Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, like Mr. Hyde, considertnl that Mr. 
Havenshaw's rates were everywhere excessive. 1’]ie Board had, it 
is true, eventually modified their objections to the reductions in 
tliese which Mr. Hyde had proposed to effect in bringinj» them 
into force in the remaining taluks ; but at the same time they liad 
declared that “ no revision was required ** in tliose taluks in which 
they were already in force. Consequently Mr. Brooke Cunliffe 
could not effect reductions in the taluks to which he newly ex- 
tended the rates without causing great lieartburnings in those in 
wliich they were already in operation, and though lie held tlie 
melancholy opinion that “ at the end of the year the cultivator 
seldom is able to cover his expenses and is obliged to stdl any little 
yiroperty he may have, and too often his ploughing bullocks, to 
satisfy his rent (starting again the next year with the help of 
takilvi, or advances from Government) and that “ no capital has 
accumulated with more tlian two-thirds of the ryots, and they 
must continue in this state until a reduction is made,^’ yet ho was 
unable to effect this reduction. 

Besides the introduction of the survey and settlement, Mr. 
Brooke Cunliffe's administration was marked by other beneficial 
reforms, such as the inauguration of the system of paying the 
revenue by instalments, or kists ; the abolition of the practice of 
‘ Dittam ,* whereby a ryot was required to bind himself to culti- 
vate and pay for a certain quantity of land each year ; ^ the doing 
away with ‘ Taram bharti,’ a plan under which ryots were pre- 
vented from relinquishing heavily-assessed, in favour of lightly- 
rated, land by being charged the revenue due on any of the former 
'vhicli they gave up in addition to that on the latter which they 
cultivated in its steall ; the improvement of the methods of condnet- 
ing the jamabandi, so that the ryots might be brought into more 
‘lirect contact with the European officers and have more chance of 
representing errors in the knrnams* accounts ; and the issne of 
rf>galar pattas (which the ryots accepted with gratifying avidity) 
slating the names or numbers of the fields held by each man, their 
extent, classification and assessment, and the kists in which this 
last was to be paid. 

Mr. Brooke Cuuliffe’s immediate sucomors did little to lift the 
revenue administration of ihe district out of the groove into whiek 

' It laa/ be han nsstioati Usi lllis Sritoww iv«l&Massdlqr the Bo^ 
1849^ and WM Bol flaaUy iMld»d 
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it subsequently fell and it was not until 1841 that any important 
ehanges were introduced. 

In 1840 the then Collector, Mr. Ashton, issued instructions 
that the manai mdfs, or rent-free house sites already mentioned as 
having been granted on certain scales by Rdyoji, were to pay 
assessment unless they were specially exempted in the survey- 
accounts or by subsequent authority. The orders applied only 
to Tirukkoyilfir, Tiruvanndmalai, Ohetpat and Tindivanam, the 
jamabandi of the rest of the district having been already 
concluded. 

When Mr. Ashton went to Ti rukkbyilhr, his first jamabandi 
camp after the issue of these instructions, he found the ryots in 
a great state of excitement at the new tax. On the first day of 
the distribution of the pattas in whicli the new assessment was 
included, the ryots threw these documents down and refused to 
accept them. The next day they came forward in a body, declared 
their determination to take no pattas if the obnoxious tax was 
demanded of them, and went off to their villages. The pattas 
had consequently to be given to the lieadmen of the villages for dis- 
tribution. At Tiruvanntoalai, the next camp, the exhibition of 
feeling was still stronger, the ryots coming before the Collector 
in an angry crowd, clamorously stating their objections to the 
assessment and refusing to take their pattas. As before, the 
difficulty was evaded by delivering these documents to the moni- 
gars. At Clietpat matters reached a climax. Tlie ryots would 
neither take the pattas themselves nor let the monigars receive 
them, and broke out into an uproar which Mr. Ashton vainl/ 
endeavoured to quell and which ended in his being pelted with 
handfuls of dust. Mr, Ashton eventually announced that the order 
would be withdrawn ; but his authority had been so weakened 
that he found himself unable to complete the jamabandi of 
Tindivanam, the one remaining taluk, and reamed to Cuddalore. 

The Government removed him from his post and appointed 
Mr. John Dent, who had been Collector of the district immedi- 
ately before him and was at that time Senior Member of the 
Board of Revenue, as Commissioner to enquire into the disturb- 
ances. After making investigations on the spot, Mr. Dent 
issued a proclamation^ declaring that portions of nattam, or 
village site, occupied by houses or ‘ backyards,’ even if cultivated 
with tobacco and vegetables for the use of the occupants, would 
be exempted from assessment ; that other village site whioh ^ 
cultivated would be charged the highest dry rate of the villaigp^/ 

* See the reprint of hin I’epori and the connected papers in the 
rtoords. ' ’ 
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that- assessed land which had been already occupied by houses 
and backyards which did not cover a greater extent than that 
Eillowed by a certain scale sanctioned in 1833 would be exempt 
from payment of revenue ; but that similar land so occupied in 
future would be cliarged as though it were cultivated. 

The ryots took advantage of Mr. Dent's presence to represent 
u number of other grievances -twenty-four in all, some real and 
some frivolous — and after enquiring into the wliole of them tlie 
Commissioner issued a series of orders, known for many years 
afterwards as ‘ Dent’s liukutnndmd,* dealing witli every complaint 
whicli appeared deserving of redress. 

Thereafter matters again stagnated until I Hoi, when Mr. 
Edward Maltby was appointed Collector and a. new era dawned. 

In an able report written in 1853 ' this officer demonstrated 
hy a careful array of figures tliat the opinions of Ids predecessors, 
Messrs. Hyde and Brooke Cunliffe, reganling the excessive 
nature of Mr. Ravensliaw’s assessments were only too well 
h)unded, and that the progress of tlie people in the, thirteen 
falnks (by then reduced, by changes in boundaries, to ten) into 
which they liad been introduced (and which were known as 
the Imlhs taluks) was materially retarded in consequence, llo 
showed that though tfie j»opulation of the district had largely 
increased and numbers of its people emigrated every year, yet of 
file w^et land within it commanded by irrigation sources as mucli 
.IS .01 per cent, (bearing an assessment of nine lakhs of rupees) 
WHS left untilled and of the dry land no less than 77 per cent. 

He pointed out that the assessments in South Arcot were 
inucJi higher than in its neighbours Chingleput, Tan jo re and 
Triclii nopoly, and urged that they should bo remodelled on a 
basis which would leave the ryot 60 per cent, of the gross 
I'roduce of wet land and 66 per cent, of that of dry land. He 
argued that though these reductions would doubtless involve a 
hig drop in the revenue at first, yet this would eventually he 
more than counterbalanced by the great extension of cultivation 
which would ensue in consequence of them. 

The Board and Q-ovemment agreed generally with his 
suggestions, and in 1864 a notification was issned which made 
fhe following reductions (brought into force in 1864-65) in the 
existing assessments in the surveyed taluks ; — 

(<r) Wet land — 

(i) The classification of land as donble-orqp and donbtfnl* 
fiouble-crop was abolished, wet land formerly so classed being 

’ Printed, with the orders on it, in No* XXII of the /fom the 

*^d» 1856). 
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entered as single-crop ajad charged for a second crop (at half the 
rate for the first) only when this second was actually grown. 

(ii) Land already classed as single-crop was not to be 
charged for a second crop even if one was grown. 

(iii) In addition, a deduction of 25 per cent, from the first 
ten of Mr. Eavenshaw’s sixteen wet rates (see p. 209 above), and 
of 20 per cent, from the last six, was made ; these concessions 
were not, however, to apply to fields which were rain-fetl or 
watered by baling, which were to receive their usual 25 per cent, 
remission, and to be grant-ed another 10 per cent, in addition. 

(b) Dry land — 

(i) The classification of dry land as double-crop was 
abolished. 

(ii) A reduction of 33J per cent, on the first eight of Mr. 
Eavenshaw^s dry rates, and of 25 per cent, on the four last, was 
granted whether the fields possessed private wells or not. Garden 
land was abolished as a separate class, and was assessed at the 
highest dry rate ; the deduction of 10 per cent, allowed to Brah- 
mans and Musalraans was done away with ; the remission for 
seed-beds was discontinued ; dry land cultivated with Government 
water was to be transferred to wet, water-rate (kasar) being 
charged meanwhile ; and one anna per kdni was added to each 
of the rates to form a Hoad Fund for making and improving the 
district roads. 

The changes in Mr. Eavenshaw’s rates so effected are 
exhibited below : — 


Wet land. 

1 Dry land. 

Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
rated. 

Mr. Maltby’s rates. 

Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
rates. 

Mr. Maltbjr’s 
rates. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RB. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

28 0 0 



14 0 0 


26 4 0 


These dis- 

12 4 0 

... 

24 8 0 


appeared owing 

10 8 0 

7 10 

22 12 0 


> te the abolition 

8 12 0 

6 16 0 

21 0 0 


of double -crop 

7 0 0 

4 12 0 

19 4 0 


land. 

6 4 10 

4 6 0 

17 8 0 



5 4 0 

• 3 9 0 

16 12 0 

11 14 0 

4 3 8 

2 14 0 

14 0 0 

10 10 0 

3 8 0 

2 11 a 

12 4 0 

9 4 0 

2 12 10 

8 8 0 

10 8 0 

8 8 0 

2 17 

1 11 8 

8 It 0 

7 10 

16 6 

18a 

7 0 0 

6 11 0 



6 4 0 

4 6 0 



8 8 0 

2 14 0 



1 18 0 

18 0 


i 
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Mr. Maltby’s belief that the immediate loss in revenue caused 
by these reductions would be eventually made up by an increase 
in the area under cultivation was amply justified almost at once. 
In 1855-56, the year after the introduction of the concessions, 
the enormous extent of 235,274 acres was newly brought under 
the plough, and in 1856-57 a further area of 139,775 acres. 
By the end of this latter fasli — within only three years of the 
date of the reductions — the revenue due to fresh cultivation had 
more than counterbalanced the loss occasioned by the lowering 
of the assessments, and the amount of wet land left unfilled in 
the district had fallen from 54 per cent, to 28 per cent., and of 
dry land from 77 per cent, to 66 per cent. It is not too much 
to say that the prosperity of the district — though undoubtedly 
juucfi furthered by the rise in tlie prices of grain which followed 
ill suliseqnent years — dates from the introduction of the beneficial 
clianges Mr. Maltby inaugurated. 

Meanwhile, in 1854, Mr. Hall, who had followed Mr. Maltby 
as Collector, set himself to examine the assessments wliich were in 
force in The remainder of the district ; namely, in the then 
(’liidambaram and Maniuirgudi taluks; in the so-called ‘ taluk * 
of Cuddalore, wliich consisted of 50 villages comprised in the farm 
of Fort iSt. David and the 'rirnv^ndipurain jaghir already men- 
tiurnMi at the beginning of this chapter ; and in the lapsed jaghir 
of kSankardpuram. 

The steps which were taken in the case of this last are 
snlHciently referred to in the account of the place on p. 338 below. 

In the Cuddalore taluk, Mr. Hall found that the wet rates 
varied from Rs. 3-8 to as much as Rs. 38-8 per kdni, and that 
'i3| per cent, of the wet land was untilled. He proposed various 
reductions in the assessments (according to a statement snbmitted) 
ranging from 5 to 30 per cent., and Government passed all these 
which were not above 10 percent. Of the dry land, nearly 33 
l>er cent, was untilled ; and Mr. Hall proposed, and Government 
sanctioned, the reduction to Rs. 7 per kdni of all assessments 
which were in excess of that amount. As elsewhere, the deduction 
^f 10 per cent, allowed to Brdhmans and Musalmans was done 
away with and one anna per kdni was added to the new rates for 
Ihe Road Fund. 

In Manndrgudi and Chidambaram, the assessments temporarily 
introduced by Mr. Ravenshaw and already mentioned were still 
in force. These were as under : All the dry land was charged one 
uniform rate, namely Bs. 8-*12-7 per kdni — though Biilmiaiis 
paid only Rs. 8-X — and all garden land one uniform rate of 

99 
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Bbvenue with the deductions to Brdhmans and add the one anna for the 
History, Fund, and to charge all dry land Bs. 3-1 per kdni and all 

garden land Bs. 7. Government agreed. 

For purposes of wet assessment, Mr. Bavenshaw had grouped 
the villages into five classes— of which the fifth included those 
which possessed only mdnavdri, or rain-fed, wet land — and in each 
of these classes he had fixed (besides an average charge for all 
waste) four different money rates. Those in the fifth class liad 
been raised by one-third in 1838 after the construction of the 
Lower Anicut across the Coleroon had brought them regular 
irrigation. M r. Hall proposed to reduce the rates in the first 
four classes by 20 per cent, and those in the fifth by 10 per cent., 
and Government agreed. They then stood at about the same 
standard as elsewhere in the district, except that the minima 
were higher, and were as under : — 


ABBessment per kani. 


Pate. 

First- 

class 

villages. 

Socond- 

class 

villages. 

Third- 

class 

villages. 

B'ourth- 

class 

villugOH. 

Fifth- 

clas.''. 

villages. 

Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Average l ate 

for waste ... j 

K8. A. 

11 14 

11 3 1 

10 8 

0 13 

Its. A. 

10 8 

9 13 

9 2 

8 7 

9 13 

9 2 i 

8 7 

7 11 

RS. A- 

9 2 

8 7 

7 11 

7 0 

H8. A. 

8 10 

7 8 

6 8 

5 6 

10 8 

9 13 

8 12 j 8 1 

1 

6 8 


Second crop was to be charged at half the assessment for a 
first crop and instri^ctions were passed regarding the levy of kassar, 
or water-rate on dry lands irrigated from Government sources. 
As before, tlie reductions in tlie assessment led to a large extension 
of cultivation, the average area tilled in the three years succeeding 
the change being nearly 20,000 kdnis in excess of the average in 
the triennium preceding it. 


Ch-tn'os in 

Mr. Maltha's 

The new 

dry rates. 


rates. 



rates. 


oto., 1869. 

RS. 

A. 

r. 

RS. 

A, 

P. 


7 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 


6 

1 ■ 

0 

4 

5 

0 


4 

12 

0 

3 

13 

0 


4 

5 

0 

3 

4 

0 


3 

9 

0 

2 

11 

0 


2 

14 

0 

2 

8 

0 


2 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 


2 

3 

0 

1 

9 

u 


1 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 


1 

9 

0 





In 1859 the Government 
raised the question of the desira- 
bility of still further lowering the 
rates on dry land introduced by 
Mr. Maltby, and after some 
correspondence they were reduced 
as shown in the margin. 



Land revenue administration. 


2l9 


In this same year other important changes in revenue ad- riHAP. Xi. 
ministration — some of which applied to other districts also — were hiItorv'' 

brought into force ; Ryots were allowed to relinquish land at any 

tijne during the fasli, instead of only at the beginning of it as 
before ; remissions for land in a patta which was left waste were 
abolished, the ryots being required to pay for all they held except 
wet land which was left waste for want of water ; rules were 
passed to hinder persons who had relinquished land from 
taking it up again ; and the village establisliments th rough out 
tlio district were revised by Mr. Pelly, and the existing thirteen 
taluks grouped into eight (54 villages of Chetpat being transferred 
to North Arcot) which were graded according to their importance. 

In 1861 a re-settlement was introduced into Chidambaram and 
Mannargudi. It was based on a regular survey carried out by Cap- chidam- 
tain Priestley and was the first piece of work done by the newly- 
organised Settlement department. The method of procedure igei. ' 
was elaborate, fifteen classes of soil being distinguished, the 
gross produce calculated in a large number of fields, the expenses 
of cultivation worked out, commutation priebs fixed, deductions 
allowed for unfavourable seasons, and special circumstances 
locally affecting the general results so arrived at — such as vicinity 
to markets and efficiency of irrigation — taken into account.^ For 
the purpose of wet assessment, the villages were grouped into 
three classes (instead of the five adopted by Mr. Ravenshaw) 
according to the quality of their irrigation sources, and in each 
of these, as before, there were four rates of assessment. The 
new rates were eleven in number, ranging from Rs. 8-8 an acre 
to Us. 2, as against the twelve, ranging from Rs. 11-14 per kdni 
to Rs. 5-6 (see above)--that is, from Rs. 11-4 to Rs. 4-14-5 per 
acre — which were in force before. 

The new dry rates were ten in number and ran from Rs. 3*-8 
to As. 8 per acre, as against the former uniform charge of Rs. 3 
per kdni (Rs; 2-4-4 per acre). The classification of fields as 
* garden land * was abolished. 

Though in many villages the assessment was raised, the total 
effect of the re-settlement was a decrease amounting to Rs. 93,000 
in a revenue which the Board described as now coUected with 
ease.*^ The Government however eventually sanctioned the 
scheme as it stood, and it was introduced without trouble. 

^ For full partioulMW see the 298 pages printed as No. XIV of the 
Hons from the Records ^ Madras Government Frese, 1869* 
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CHAP. XI. For the next 26 years, until the existing settleroent began to 
Bxvknue he introduced in 1887, no general revision of assessments was 

' carried out in any part of the district, but, as elsewhere, numerous 

Later changes minor changes were eifected which all contributed to bring revenue 
administration to the condition in which it now remains. 

M^nav^ri, or rain-fed, land — which as has been seen, was 
previously assessed as wet land subject to a deduction of 25 per 
cent., increased in 1854 to 35 per cent. — was in 1864 all trans- 
ferred to the head of wet or dry according as it had, or had not, 
means of irrigation. 

In 1866 it was ordered that no additional charges for water 
or second crops should be levied on dry land containing wells, 
and that land classed as wet but dependent solely on private wells 
should be transferred to dry and charged the highest dry rate. 

In tlie same year the classification of land as ‘ garden ^ was 
abolished, such land being transferred to wet if irrigated and to 
dry if not. 

In 1869 the levy of prohibitory assessment on waste and 
poramboke cultivated without permission was sanctioned. 

In 1874 second-crop assessment was ordered to be charged 
throughout the district on all wet land classed as single-crop on 
which a second crop had been raised with G-ov^rnment water, 
this system having been already introduced at the re-settlement 
of Chidambaram and Manndrgudi above mentioned. 

In 1875 the rule requiring that transfers of registration and 
applications for land must deal with no area less than a survey 
field was abrogated ; and * squatting * on Government waste was 
recognised. 

In 1876 a curious practice which had long existed in three 
villages — Vdnfir and Pulichapallam in Villupuram and Meyydr 
in Tirukkdyilfir — of periodically redistributing among the ryots 
the land of the village, was finally put a stop to. In Meyyfir 
the custom had regularly continued up till then in the case of 
wet land, which was re-allotted every four or five years. 

Between 1887 and 1893 the existing settlement, operations in 
Existing connection with which began in 1883, was introduced into South 
SiTTLXMBNT, Arcot. It WBs busod on a complete re-survey of the whole of idl 
1887-9S. taluks and dealt with the entire district. 


Principles 

followed. 


It was conducted on the usual principles. The soils wei^ 
classified and were grouped under the three main headings of 
regada, red ferruginous and arenaceous.^ For purposes of di^ 

* The extent to which eaoh of these ooonrs in each of the taluks has alreiid^ v 
jbeen shown on p. 13 above. . . .1 
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assessment, the villages were arranged into three groups, the 
last of which contained those among the Gingee hills ; the second 
those in the Gingee division of Tindivanam, in the north-west 
of Villupuram and on the western borders of Tirnkkoyil^r and 
Kallakurchi ; and the first the remainder of the district. For 
purposes of wet assessment, four classes of irrigation sources 
were distinguished : the first including the anicut channels from 
the Coleroon, Gadilam, Ponnaiydr, VelUr, and Manimuktdnadi 
and the tanks directly fed by them, and the last the smaller and 
shallower tanks, 676 in number. The crops taken as stand- 
ards for estimating outturns were paddy for wet land and 
cambu and varagu for dry land. The outturn of paddy was 
estimated (on the basis of experiments made in other districts) to 
range, according to the nature of the soil and irrigation, from 
550 Madras measures per acre to 1,100 ; of cambu, from 120 such 
measures to 380 ; and of varagu, from 240 to 560 ineasuresl 
These outturns were commuted into money at a rate calculated 
upon the average of the prices prevailing during the 20 non- 
famine years immediately preceding the year of settlement, and 
tlie result was reduced by 16 per cent, to allow for cartage to 
markets and merchants’ profits. .* The commutation rates thus 
arrived at worked out to Rs. 108 fo^ paddy, Rs. 123 for cambu, 
and Rs. 80 for varagu, per Madras garce of 3,200 Madras mea- 
sures. From the value of the crop so obtained the cultivation 
expenses (calculated on the average of those in adjoining settled 
districts) was deducted, and in addition a further reduction of one- 
fifth was made on both wet and dry land to allow for vicissitudes 
of season and the inclusion within the survey fields of unpro- 
fitable areas, such as paths, banks, and small channels. The 
remainder was assumed to be the net yield per acre and half of 
this was taken as the Government share. 


CHAP. XI. 
The 

Existing 

Settlement, 

188 ?- 98 . 


Wet. 


Dry. 


The rates so arrived at are given in the margin. Only 
1,007 acres in the district (of which 750 
are in Cuddalore under the excellent irri- 
gation afforded by the Gadilam aniouts) 
are assessed at the highest wet rate, and 
the bulk of the irrigated land is charged 
either Rs. 6 or Rs. 6. Details by taluks 
have already been given on p. 129 above. 
Of the dry land, only 669 acres are charged 
the highest dry rate and the greater part of 
it is rated at Re. 1—8 and Re. 1 — 4 . Similar 
details by taluks will be found above on p. 121. 
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Resnltant 

effects. 


'Die figures subjoined give at a glance the general effect of 
the survey and settlement on wet and dry land respectively; 
namely, the increase in the cultivated area in each taluk disclosed 
by the survey and the enhancement or reduction of the assess- 
ment brought about by the settlement : — 



Wet land. 

1 Dry land. 


Percentage 

1 Percentage 

Taluk. 

difference in 

1 difference in 


Extent. 

Asbcbb- 

ment. 

1 

; Extent. 

Asbcbs- 

mont. 

Onddalore ... 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 9 

- 4 

Villupuram ... 

+ 7 

+ 6 

+ 7 

- 1 

Tindivanara... 

+ 8 

+ 7 

+ 9 

- 2 

Kallakurchi... 

+ 9 1 

+ 4 

+ 9 

- 15 

TirnkkdyilAr 

+ fi 1 

+ 11 

+ 7 

- 4 

Ctiidambai-am 


+ 12 

... 

+ 2 

Vriddhachalam 

+ 7 ■ 

+ 11 

+ 7 

+ 4 

Total ... 


+ 9 

+ 8 

- 3 


It will be seen that the area of wet land was found to be five 
per cent, more than that shown in the old accounts and that, 
including this increase, the assessment was raised nine per cent. ; 
while the area of dry land was shown to be eight per cent, more 
than in the existing accounts but the total assessment on it was 
nevertheless reduced by three per cent. Taking both wet and 
dry land together, the total increase in the cultivated area was 
seven per cent, and in the assessment three per cent. The absence 
of change in the area of Chidambaram was due to the fact that, 
as already stated, it had been scientifically surveyed some 25 years 
before by Captain Priestley. 

Of the increase in the assessment on the wet land, by far the 
greater part (8B per cent.) occurred in the case of fields under 
anicut and river channels and tanks fed directly by them ; the 
old rates had been fixed with reference to the former neglected 
state of these works, and the great improvements effected in them 
in subsequent years had much raised the value of the land under 
them. The highest proportionate advance was in Chidambaram, 
where the irrigation is best, but even there the absolute increase 
was only Rs. 65,400 against the reduction of lis. 93,000 brot^ht 
about by the settlement of 1861. The next highest increeiies 
were in Vriddhachalam and Tirukkdyilfir, in the former 6f wMch 
the M4mdttfir, Vriddhachalam and Peldndurai anicuts, and iw tlje 
latter the Tirukkdyilhr anicut, had been constructed since ^ 
former rates were laid down. 
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Though there was a decrease of 3 per cent, in the assessment 
on dry land, the average dry rates for South Arcot are still above 
those in the surrounding districts. The proportionate fall in 
them was most considerable in Kallakurchi, and was chiefly due 
to the relief afforded to the villages formerly included in the San- 
kar^purain jaghir above referred to, which had never before been 
systematically settled. In Cuddalore the decline was caused by 
similar relief in the ^ cannon-ball villages,* which had also been 
excluded from the benefits of former settlements and had been 
treated separately by themselves. In Tirukk6yiMr the decrease 
occurred in the infertile villages in the north and west of the 
taluk, which form one of the poorest parts of the vdiole district. 
In the only two taluks in which there was an advance — Chidam- 
baram and Vriddhachalarn — the enhancement took place for the 
most part on the fertile black alluvial soils for which both are 
well known. 

Rates for the use of Government water on dry and wet land 
and for second crops raised on the latter were laid down in the 
settlement, but these have since been altered and are now levied 
in accordance with the general Standing Orders of the Board of 
Revenue. 

It has already been seen that prior to Mr. Maltby*s reductions 
in assessments in 1854 as much as 54 per cent, of the wet land, 
and 77 per cent, of the dry land, of the district was left untilled. 
At the time the existing settlement was introduced these percent- 
ages had fallen to 5 and 28 respectively. Since then they have 
still further declined, the extent of land under cultivation and the 
assessment derived therefrom having both of them steadily risen 
since the settlement was brought into force. The figures below 
compare the extent cultivated in each taluk and the assessment 
derived from it in the first year after the settlement was introduced 
into it with the corresponding figures in fasli 1312 (1902--03) : — 



Fasli succeed- 
ing introduction 
of settlement. 

Increase by fasli 1312 in 

Taluk. 

Extent 

culti- 

vated. 

Assessment, including 
water-rate and second- 
crop charge. 



ACS. 

E8. 

Oaddalore 

1297 

12,040 

10,546 

62,264 

Villupuram 

1208 

78,806 

rindiyanamT 

1208 

22,746 

92,668 

71,233 

Kallakiirohi 

1300 

17,636 

Tirukkdyildr 

1300 

18,204 

77,223 

Chidambaram 

1801 

4,641 

9,818 

66.841 

Vriddhachalarn ... ... 

1302 

40.624 

District Total ... 

... 

95,629 

^78,160 


CHAP. XI. 
The 

Existing 

Settlebirnt, 

1887-98. 
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1887-93. 


INAMS. 


It will be seen that the slight increase in the rates which the 
settlement brought about has certainly not had any deterrent 
effect on the extension of cultivation. The smallness of the 
increase in the area tilled in Chidambaram is due to the fact that, 
as has already been noted (p. 112), the area of unoccupied waste 
is smaller there than in any other taluk in the district. 

The inams of South A root are neither of great extent, nor of 
particular interest. An area which was so continuously under the 
direct management of the native rulers and the British Government 
and at no time contained many poligars or other local chieftains 
naturally came to include but few free grants. The kattubadi 
and kdvaii inams granted for police services by the native govern- 
ments (see p. 264 j were resumed by the Company shortly after it 
took over the district, small life pensions being sanctioned in lieu 
of them. The hrn mdniyams, or grants to village officers, were 
similarly resumed and replaced by salaries in money. 

In Cuddaiore taluk the Inam Commissioner found in l^^Gl ' a 
number of grants called ‘ Diifter inam gardens ’ which had been 
given away as freeholds l)>' previous Chiefs of Cuddaiore. In 
consideration of the long perio<l for which tljoy had been so held, 
these were given freehold title-deeds by him. The ‘ jaghirs ’ on 
the Kalrdyan hills (see the account of these on p. 829) were 
enfranchised by him and treated as whole inams. 

At the last settlement it was found that acres of land 

within Cuddaiore municipality paid no assessment or quit-rent 
whatever and, though it was mostly covered with fruit trees, was 
shown in the accounts as inanai mdf, or rent-free house site. 
How it had escaped the 1 nam Commissioner's settlement was not 
clear, and tlie whole of it vas enfranchised at one-half of the 
assessment. 

In 189H-99 a block survey of the whole inam villages — except 
those on the Kalniyan hills — was carried ont for the purpose of 
revising the amount of road-cess which they paid. 

Few of these whole inams have any history of interest. 
VlraperumdnalKir in the Cuddaiore taluk was granted in 1813 to 
one RAmasvdilki Pillai “ as a reward for services rendered under 
Governor Farquhar at Malacca and the island of Mauritius.*^ 
Borainayapdlaiyam in Villnpuram was given for the support of a 
math there, and in the same village is certain rent-free laud aud 
a tope which are assigned for the upkeep of a choultry oidlad 
after Ananda Ranga Pillai, the &mous confidential agent 'of 

^ better in G.O., No. 1011, Revenno, dated 8th May 1801* - . 
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Dupleix. A visit by Dupleix and his wife on the 14th December OHAP. XI. 
1744 to the math, the choultry and the tope is thus referred to in Inams. 
Eanga Pillai’s diary ^ : — 

“ This morning at six, the Governor, M. Dupleix, who was at 
Mortdndi ChdiVadi, repaired to my choultry at Q^iruv^ngadapuram, 
breakfasted there at eight, dined at noon, and at four in the 
afternoon proceeded to the math of Bdlaiya Swdmiydr at Bom- 
maiyapdlaiyam, to pay him a visit. The Governor and his wife 
presented a gift of six yards of broad-cloth and two bottles of 
rose-water to the Swamiydr, bowed very respectfully, and saluted 
him. He thereupon gave them his blessing. They afterwards 
proceeded to Puliyant6ppu, where they partook of some refresh- 
ments and drank coffee, and thence they returned to Mortdndi 
Ch^ivadi.’’ 

V4pperi in the Tindivanam taluk was granted by Government 
in 1805, on the recommendation of the Duke of Wellington — 
then Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley — to Subadar Burrah 
Khan, who had lost five relatives and been himself disabled at 
the battle of Assay e. 

Perhaps the largest class of inams in the district are those Grants to 
paid to the more important temples. Prior to the assumption of 
the Government of the Carnatic by the Company, the revenues of 
these institutions were derived from various sources of which the 
principal were — (a) swatantrams and m^ras, or certain propor- 
tions of the produce of the fields, (6) rassums, or somewhat similar 
fees in grain, (c) vartanai, or money endowments granted by 
the State— usually in the shape of assignments of land revenue, 

(rf) magamai, or a percentage of the land-customs duties, and 
(e) tarapadi mdniams, or rent-free grants of land. 

The system worked very badly. In a report of 1808 Mr. 

Eavenshaw thus described its defects : — 

“ The numerous sources whence the revenue was derived, the 
number of people from whom it was due, and they as well as the 
pagoda lands being scattered all over the country from one to one 
hundred miles distant from the residence of the person who had to 
collect the revenue, rendered the realization of it extremely tmoertain, 
very expensive and very tronblesome not only to collectors of it 
hut to the people. It rendered it impossible for the Superintendent 
to manage the cultivation of the land successfully, so that what was 

' For this passage and one or two other quotations from Bangs Pillai in 
other parts of this volume 1 am indebted to the kindness of Sir Frederick Prioe, 

K.C.8.I., who has allowed me access to the proof sheets of bis forthcoming trans* 
lation of this diary. 
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cultivated at a distance was almost a chance, and much that was^ he 
never knew of, for it was a common practice pf the grdmatdns and 
karnams to cultivate these lands and never to pay for them. 

The collection of the revenue derived from swarnddAyam and 
swatantrams was equally troublesome and uncertain ; it subjected 
the people paying it to repeated annoyance, for while the pagoda 
men puUed one way, the Sirkar servants pulled another. The latter, 
however, got paid first ; the consequence was the pagoda revenue was 
never realized till after the Sirkar demand was complied with, and not 
till the last month of the year. Hence the pagoda people were 
obliged to borrow money wherewith to carry on the necessary 
expenses during the former part of the year and to pay interest 
therefor. The pagoda servants were always greatly in arrear. They 
absconded in consequence, and many essential ceremonies were either 
omitted altogether or performed in a most slovenly way to save 
expense. 

It was the interest of the Superintendent to keep up as small an 
establishment and to perform as few ceremonies, as possible, for 
what was saved thereby he pocketed himpelf.’* 

Soon after the Company took over the district, all the allow- 
ances paid to the temples, the total value of which was estimated 
at Rs. 68,862 in 1803-04, were resumed — but not their landed 
inams.' In 1806 Mr. Ravenshaw investigated the matter and 
urged that steps were necessary to provide the temples with a 
regular income, as they had been “ exposed for the last four years 
to very serious distress, to relieve which the gr^imat^ns, or heads 
of villages, have been in the habit of making unauthorised collec- 
tions from the ryots and thereby oppressing them most shame- 
fully,” He recommended that a fixed annual allowance of 
Rs. 89,250 should be given to the temples, explaining that though 
this was at the time in excess of the actual receipts it was less 
than these would amount to eventually as soon as the waste 
among the land belonging to these institutions should be gradu- 
ally taken up and brought under assessment. 

His proposals wore approved by Government, but in 1808 
the amount of the allowance was reduced to Rs, 55,500, as the 
sum formerly granted was found to be far in excess of the actual 
receipts fropi the resumed allowances. 

ThencefoiwSrd, until 1843, the administration of the temples 
was supervised, as in other districts, by the revenue oflSoefS f 
but in the latter year, in accordance with orders from the 
Directors, the control was transferred to native trustees and the 

^ Mr. Garstin*! 848-9, from which the sentenoei following are all# 

^noted. ■ 
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connection of Government with their direct management ceased. 
1’he revenue officers still, however, administered theii^anded 
inarns, paying over the receipts to the trustees. In 1846 
even this connection with the temples was ordered to bo discon- 
tinued, instructions being issued that the landed endowments 
should be also handed over to the trustees. 

Great difficulty occurred in carrying out this order, as it was 
often impossible to identify the temple inams on the ground. 
In 1854 the villages in the Cuddalore taluk which were entered 
in the accounts as pagoda inams were made over to the trustees 
of the temples which had formerly owned them, but it was not 
until 1866-67 that the matter was settled in the rest of the dis- 
trict. In that year, in accordance with orders passed by Govern- 
ment in 1863, fresh assignments of land were made in lieu of the 
inams which could no longer be identified. The trustees were 
allowed to choose whether they would have cultivated land or 
waste ; and an addition of 10 per cent, was made to the value of 
the former, and of from 15 to 20 per cent, of that of the latter, 
to cover vicissitudes of season and expenses of management. By 
Act XX of 1863 the revenue officers were, as elsewhere, relieved 
of the responsibility (which up to then had been laid upon them 
by Begolation VII of 1817) of seeing that the endowments were 
properly spent on the temples and that these institutions were 
properly maintained. A committee of native gentlemen was 
constituted for this purpose and the last tie connecting Govern- 
ment with the native places of worship was severed. 


RB. 


Chidambaram 

6,011 

Cuddalore 

10,268 

Kallakurohi ... 

7,665 

Tindivanam ... 

6,364 

Tirukkdyildr ... 

10,663 

ViUupuram ... 

4,281 

Vriddhaohalam 

12,967 

Total ... 

67,989 


The allowances due to the 
temples are now paid to this 
committee direct by the village 
officers under the name of ‘ beriz 
deductions ^ The amount of 
them in the different taluks is 
given in the margin. 


In 1805, as has been seen above, there were two Bob^OoUeotors 
stationed in the district as it was then oonstitntei^ne at Arcot 
and the other at Tirnvannimalai. Afterwards, northern 

tdnks had been transferred to North Arcot, the remaining Bub- 
Collector took the Tindivanam, ViUupuram, ValudSvhr and 
Cuddalore taluks and the MarakkSnam salt-pans. ^ 1825-26 
his charge was altered into the Vriddhaohalam, Blavanas r, 
BhuTMiagiri, Kallakurohi and Cuddalore tal^. ^ 1866 he 
Was holding Vriddhaohalam, Blav4nas6r, TimkioyTl^ and 


OHAF. XI. 
Inams. 


BzisTtNa 

Divxbional 

Ohaboxs. 
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CHAP. XI. Kallakiirchi, and subsequently he held only Vriddhachalam and 
fixiMTifro Chidambaram. Vriddhachalam had been his head-quarters 
throughout these later periods. In 1870 the following changes 
in the divisions were made : — 


Old charges. 

As altered. 

Collector ... | 

Cuddalore, 
Villupuram and 
land-customs. 

Collector 

Cuddalore. 

Chidambaram, 

Sub-Colloctor. 1 

Vriddhachalam and 

Sub-Collector. 

Vriddhachalam 

Chidambaram. 

Head Assistant 1 

and Kallaknrohi. 

Tindivanam, Villu- 
puram and the 
land-customs. 

Head Assistant f 
Collootor. 1 

Tindivanam and 

* Tiruvannimalai. 

Collector, 1 

Dy. Collootor, / 

Tirukkdyildr and 

Dy, Collector, f 

Tirakkdyildr and 

G.D. 1 

Kallakurchi. 

G.D. 1 

Tiriivann&malai, 


In 1877 the Sub-Collector was transferred to Tindivanam and 
the Head Assistant took Vriddhachailam and Eallakurchi, his 
head-quarters being at Vriddhachalam. In 1896 he was ordered 
to make Chidambaram his head-quarters, the place being more 
important than Vriddhachalam and the only available bungalow 
at the latter (which was private property) being in ruins. There 
being, however, no house for him at Chidambaram either, he was 
allowed to reside at Cuddalore while one was being built, and in 
1897 the construction of an office for him at Chidambaram was also 
sanctioned. In 1898 the erection of these buildings was order^ 
to be postponed and in the same year his post was transferred 
to the Provincial Service. The Deputy Collector who now 
has charge of Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam still lives in 
Cuddalore. The other divisions are at present Tindivanam, 
comprising Tindivanam, Tiruvannimalai (which it is under con- 
templation to transfer to another district) and Villupuram j 
Tirukkdyilhr, usually under a Deputy Collector and made up 
of TirukkdyilAr and Kallakurchi ; and the head-quarters division 
of Cuddalore, which is generally given to a Deputy or Assistant 
OoUeotor. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Chiefs of Cuddalore and Kiinimedu; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of Fort St. David; Residents at Cuddalore ; Oolleetors of 
Guddaiore and Pondicherry ; and Oolleetors of South Aroot 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— - 

Robert Free- 

Chief of 

nth May 1682 ... 

Did not join, having boon 

mail. 

Guddaiore. 

afterwards appointed 

Chief of Masulipatam. 


John Willcox... 

Chief of 

9th Oct. 1682 ... 

The factory at Cuddalore 

Kdnim6du. 


had been transferred to 
* Conimere * (Kdnimddu), 
see p. 40. 



John Davis ... 

Chief of 

16th Mar. 1683 ... 

Cnddalore factory re- 

Cuddalore. 


established, see p. 40. 

John Nicks ... 

Do. 

6th Aug. 1667. 

Cuddalore factory again 

Do. 

Chief of 

nth June 1688 ... 

Kdnim^dn. 


abolished, p. 40. 

William 

Deputy Gov- 

10th Sept. 1690 ... 

Port St. David purchased 

Hatsoll. 

ornor of 
Fort St. 
David. 


in this year, p, 41. 

William Prasor. 

Do. 

8th May 1699 ... 

Quarrelled with his own 


Council; at the end of 
1701 John Haynes, 
Second in Council, conse- 








quently became Deputy 
Gh>vemor for a time, but 
died at Cnddalore on 
29th December 1708. 

Gabriel Roberts 

Do. 

1st Aug. 1702 ... 

Nephew to . Sir Samuel 
Dashwood, Sheriff of 
London and one of the 
Directors; resigned and 
went Home on 10th 




October 1709. 

William Fraser. 

Do. 

lObh Oct. 1709 ... 

Afterwords Governor of 


Madras (1709-11). 

Richard 

Do. 

29th Oct. 1709. 


Parmer. 
Pdward Mount* 

Do. 

28th Nov. 1709 ... 

Had been provisional Gov- 
ernor of Madras from 

ague. 

1 



17th October to 2nd 
November 1709 1 was 
senior to Bichard Farmer 
but was superseded, by 

Richard 

Do. 

10th July 1710 ... 

him. 

SnpersedSo^in oonsequenoe 

Farmer. 

of the ttronble with Sardp 
Singh, p. 46. 



Robert 

Do. 

16th July 1711 ... 

Removed for rebelUor, 

Rawdrth. 

Henry 

Do* 

8rd Deo. 1718. 

p. 40t 

Davenport. . 
Francis 

Do. 

16th Aug. 1716. 


Hastings. 
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Appendix. 


List of Chiefs of Cuddalore and KUnimidu; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of tort St. David ; Residents at Cuddalore ; Colleotors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and Collectors of South Areoi — cont. 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— 

William 

Deputy Qov- 

2nd Nov. 1719 ... 

Dismissed the service on 

Jennings. 

ornor of 


18th Jxme 1724. 

Nathaniel 

Fort St. 
David. 

Do. 

16th July 1724. 


Turner. 



George Morton 

Do. 

11th Mar. 1726 

Afterwards Governor of 

Pitt. 

Robert 

Do. 

16th June 1730. 

Madras from 1730 to 
1736. 

Symonds. 




Randall Fowke. 

Do. 

12th July 1731. 


1 James Hubbard. 

Augustus 

Do. 

10th Aug. 1738 ... 

Died at Fort St. David on 

Do. 

13th Aug. 1741 ... 

10th August 1741. 
Dismissed the service, 

Burton. 

William 

Do. 

29th Oct. 1742. 

29th December 1742. 

Monson. 

John Hinde ... 

Do, 

29th Deo. 1743 ..*. 

Died at Fort St. David on 

' Charles Floyer. 

Governor of 

16th April 1747 ... 

14th April 1747 before 
receipt of Court’s De- 
spatch constituting that 
place the head settle- 
ment on the Coromandel 
Coast (in consequence of 
the capture of Madras by 
the French) and himself 
its first President and 
Governor, 

Dismissed the service on 

‘ Fort St. 

6th July 1750. Major 


David. 


Stringer Lawrence con- 

^ Thomas 

Do. 

2l8tSept. 1760... 

tinued in charge till 21st 
September 1760. 
Afterwards Governor of 

Saunders. 

! 

i William 

Deputy Gov- 

80th Mar. 1762... 

Madras on its restoration 
(on 6th April 1762) to 
the position of head 
settlement on the coast. 

Died at Fort St. David on 

Oockoll. 

1 ernor of 


8th July 1762. 

Richard Starke. 

Port St. 
David. 

Do. 

15th July 1762. 

Colonel Robort 

Do. 

18th June 1766 ... 

Afterwards the famous 

Clive. ' \ 

Alexander 

Do. 

22nd Aug. 1766. 

Lord Clive. Took charge 
on 23rd June; handM 
over on 22nd Angnut* 
p. 60, note. 

In charge. Port St. DAvi4 < 

Wynoh. 



surrendered to t)i® r 



French on 2nd JiUlt 4 
1768. Mr. Wynoh xe- ? 
edgned the serviot | 

16th October £pUo«j||j|« f. 

inVinrii^ 
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list of Chiefs of Cuddalore and KUnmSdu ; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of Fort St. David ; Residents at Cuddalore ; QoUeetors of 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and Collectors of South Arcot — oont. 


Name. 

OfRoe. 

Date of 
appointment. 

— 

Charles Turner. 

Chief of 

30th Nov. 17fil ... 

Cuddalore was abandoned 

Cuddalore. 


by the French in 1760, 
on the advance of Sir 





Eyre Cooto against 

Pondiohorry, and was 
re- coupied by the 

English. 

John Oalland. 

Do. 

27th July 1763. 


.John Lewin 

Do. 

15th May 1764. 


Smith. 

.John Calland. 

Do. 

8th May 1766, 


Henry Brooke. 

Do. 

13th July 1767. 


George 

Do. 

21at Sept. 1769. 


DaMTSon. 

Richard 

Do. 

11th Oot. 177,3. 


Lathom. 

Edward 

Do. 

19th Ang. 1776... 

In charge. 

Saunders. 
James Dauioll. 

Do. 

6th Deo. 1777 ... 

Do. 

William 

Do. 

27ih Mar. 1778. 


Cuming. 

James Daniell. 

Do. 

18th Nov. 1780, 


Cotton Bower- 

Do. 

26th Mar. 1781 ... 

Afterwards Senior Mom- 

bank Dent. 



ber of the Board of 
Trade in 1796. Died at 
Vellore on 11th August 
1817. Probably gave his 
name to ‘Dent’s Gar- 
dens’ in the Mount Road, 
Madras. 

Ernest William 

Do. 

17th Oct. 1781 ... 

In ohargo. Cuddalore re- 

Fallowfield. 



mained in French posses- 
sion from April 1782 to 




Slat January 1786. 
Died at Pondicherry on 
6th Juno 1816 and is 




buried in Christ Ohnroh, 




Old Town, Cuddalore, 
where there is a long 
inscription to his me- 

Ceorge Isaac 
Uoissard. 

Do. 

8th Peb. 1786 ... 

Superseded on 11th May 
1786 ; dismissed the ser- 
vice on IJ^ June bnt 
subsequAtiy restoPed. 


Cotton Bowers 

Do. 

11th May 1786. 


bank Dent. 
Thomas Lewin. 

Do. 

16th May 1787. 

Cnddalore was reduced to 

Hew Alexander 

Do. 

7th Mar. 1788 .. 

Craig. 


a Besidenoy on 10th 
August 17fc and Mr. 
Craig appointed Besi. 
dent. 



CHAP. XI. 
Appendix!. 
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Appendix. 


2S2 SOUTH ABCOT. 

List of Chiefs of CuddaUre and K&nm6du; Deputy Governors and 
Governors of iort St. David; Residents at Cuddalore ; CoUeetorsof 
Cuddahre and Pondicherry ; and Collectors of South Arcot — oont. 


Name. 

Office. 

Date of appoint- 
ment. 

— 

John Ken- 

worthy. 

Resident at 
Cuddalore. 

1st May 1792 ... 

Put in charge of Pondi- 
cherry on its capture on 
22nd August 1793. 

Harry Taylor ... 

Collector of 
Cuddalore 
and Pondi- 
cherry. 

8th Jan. 1796 ... 

. 

On this date the revenue 
charge of Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry was placed 
under a Collector, the 
commercial and revenue 
departments were sepa- 
rated, and thenceforth 
Cuddalore possessed both 
a Collector and a Com- 
mercial Resident, Mr. 
Kenworthy continuing 
as the latter. He was 
transf eiTod to Tinnevelly 
on Ist September 1798 
and Mr. Richard Kinchant 
succeeded him at Cudda- 
lore. The latter died 
there on 24th August 
1809 and was followed by 
Mr. Stephen Harris. In 
1811 Mr. Harris was 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur 
Brooke, who held the post 
till about the middle of 
1815, when the Cuddalore 
Commercial Residency 
was made subordinate to 
the Commercial Resident 
at Nagore. The post was 
finally abolished in 1838. 

Edward Bobert 
Hargrave. 

Do. 

— April 1800 

Head Assistant Collector 
in charge. 

Edward Croft 
Groenway. 

Do. 

—Feb. 1801. 


Captain Jamee 
George Gra- 
ham. 

Collector in 
the South- 
ern Divi- 
sion of 

Arcot. 

31st July 1801 ... 

Termed Collector of the 
District of Arcot 

between the PAlAr and 
Porto Novo rivers. 

George Gar row. 

Do. 

80th Sept. 1803. 


Major William 
McLeod. 

Do. 

Slid Deo. 1808. 


John Golda- 

borongh Ra- 
venshaw. 

Do. 

16th Mar. 1806. 
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List of Chiefs of Cuddalore and Kiinimidu; Deputy Governors and OHAP. XI. 
Governors of Ibrt 8t. David; Residents at Cuddalore; Collectors of Appikdiz. 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry ; and Collectors of South Arcot — oont. — - 


Date of appoint- 
ment. 


Collectors and Magistrates. 

Charles Hyde 28rd Fob. 1818 


I Brooke Ounliffe 
I John Dent 
; William Ashton 
John Dent 


Thomas Pyoroft 

William Ashton 
diaries Hughes Hallett 
William Dove Davis 
John Bird . . 

Samuel Nevill Ward ... 
John Chardin Wroughton 

Henry Wood 

Edward Maltby 


Henry Wood 
Arthur Hall 

George Noble Taylor ... 
Ailneas Ranald MoDonell 
John Ratliff ... ... 

iEneas Ranald MoDonell 
Arthur Hall 

Hubert Anstrnther Dalyell 
Henry Wood 
Charles William Reade 
John Henry Garstin ... 


Honry Edward Sullivan 

John Henry Garstin 

! Jeremiah Garnett Horsfall ... 

! Joseph Charles Hughesdon ... 
j Francis Bawdon Hastings 
I Sharp. 

: Alexander Cruiokshank 
I Huntley Pryse Gordon 

; Henry Sewell 

j &uy Francis Thomas Power ... 

I Murray Hammiok .. 

! Andrew Edmund Castlestnart 
I Stuart. I 

I bionel Maling Wynoh ... ‘ ... j 
j Edgar Alfred Blwin 


10th Feb. 1826. 
30th Dec. 1831 
20th April 1886. 
6th Jan. 1837 


4th Feb. 1838 . 

9th Feb. 1838. 
28th May 1841. 
23rd June 1643. 
5th March 1850. 
18th Oct. 1850. 
22nd Nov. 1850. 
3rd Mar. 1861 
14th Mar. 1861 , 


24th May 1854 
14th July 1864. 
Ist Sept. 1857. 
18th Got. 1858 
2nd Nov. 1868. 
14th May 1859. 
2lBt Oct. 1869 
3rd Deo. 1869 
1st Dec. 1869. 
4th Feb. 1862. 
18th April 1871 


18th May 1872. 
25th Jan. 1874. 
2l8t Deo. 1876. 
16th April 1877. 
8th Jnne 1877. 

6th April 1878. 
20th Nov. 1884* 
4th Hay 1887. 
28nd April 1890. 
16th June 1891. 
25th N^.1898. 

9th Not. 1807; 
17th Har* 1901. 


j Designation altered to 
{ Collector and Magis- 
i trate under Regulation 
i TX of 1816. 


Died on 17th January 184S 
at Calcutta. A monument 
to his memory stands in 
St. George’s Cathedral. 
Madras, and he appears in 
: the pidntingoi the instal- 
! lation of the Nawab in 
i 1842 now in Government 
House, Madras, 
j Afterwards Sir Thomas 
Pycroft, K.o.s.i. 


I Sub-Colleotor in charge. 
I Member of Council. 1869-64. 
i Acted as Governor of 
Madras from 26th Novem- 
ber 1866 to 18th January 
1864. 

In charge. 


I In charge. 


In charge. 

I Sub-Collector in charge. 


I Afterwards made a c.8.1 
Temporary Governor of 
Madras from 1st Decem- 
ber 1890 to 22nd J anuary 
1891. 
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SALT, ABKABI AND MISOELLANKOTTS REVENUE. 


!jALT — The existing factories — Excise factories — Monopoly factory at K^rambnlam 
— Differences in the salt made— Tho marxet for it— Salt for the French 
Government — Fish-curing yards — Saltpetre. AbkXri and Opium — Former 
systems — Arrack — Low-duty area — Consumption of arrack and toddy— 
Foreign liquor — Toddy — Opium and hemp-drugs. Customs— Sea-ouston>g— 
Land-customs. Income-Tax. Stamps. 


CHAP. Xll. 
Salt. 


The existing 
factories. 


Excise 

factories. 


Monopoly 
factory at 
K&rambalam. 


There are five salt factories in the district; namely, those at 
Marakkdnam (Merkanam), Kdramhalam (two miles east of, and 
attached to, Marakkdnam ; in charge of the same Inspector and 
sometimes called the Marakkdnam extension), Cuddalore, Kudi- 
kddii (attached to Cuddalore and in charge of the same Inspector) 
and Mdnamhddi, near Porto Novo. Statistics of the manufacture 
in these will he found in the separate Appendix. There used to 
he three others at Kandddu, two miles west of Marakkdnam, and at 
Kamhlimddu and Mdnavdri near Tiydgavalli in Cuddalore taluk 
The two latter were closed because the sales at them were poor, 
hardly covering the establishment charges, and because their 
isolated position made them difficult to guard. 

Except Kdrambalara, the existing factories are all ‘ excise 
factories ’ ; that is, those who hold licenses to make salt in them 
are allowed, subject to certain restrictions, to make any quantity 
they choose and to dispose of it how and when they like. If they 
leave their pans unused for two years running, these are liable to 
be resumed by Government ; on the other hand the maximum 
quantity of salt they may make is limited by the storage space 
available ; they are not permitted to sell their stock until they have 
paid over to Government the excise duty upon it and a small oess 
of a few pies per maund to cover the interest on the capital 
of permanent works connected with storage and tnano&ctace . 
carried o^by Q-overnment. The Mdnambddi factory 
present leaSo^ihto Messrs. Parry & Co. for a term of fifteen 

Kdrambalain factory is a ' monopoly factory ’ ; that is, 
in it are worked by lioejise-holders who are required to haadi^i# 
to Government all the salt they make on receipt of a stated 
per garce, called the kudivdram, which is calculated to 
their expenses of manufacture and leave them a reasonal^;i|l|i||^| 
as well, The rate of kudivdram is at present Us. 12-0-0 p0;i|j 
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of 1 20 Indian maunds. The rate is not often altered, but may he CHAP. XII. * 
varied to meet changes in the cost of manufacture, such as a rise Sai:. 
or fall in the general rate of wages. The license-holders ea(’h 
occupy a definite area of salt-pans (in much the same way as a 
ryot holds land) and the same men manufacture the salt year 
after year. 

At the beginning of each manufacturing season (the dry 
weather) the authorities of the Salt, Abkari and Customs depart- 
ment decide how much salt will be required from the factory. 

Tins is not difficult, as the Kdrambalam salt is chiefly manufac- 
tured for supply to the French Government at Pondicherry, the 
requirements of which (see below) vary but little. The quantity 
so determined is called the diitam^ and each license-holder is 
required to produce during that season a share of the dittam salt 
equal to the proportion which the area of the pans he holds bears 
to the whole area of the factory. Failure to make his due share 
may render him liable to Irave his pans forfeited. 

When the stock in band permits, the salt thus manufactured 
is sold by the department itself (in quantities of not less than two 
maunds) to the public at 3 as. per maund, and thus acts as a 
check upon fluctuations in the price of the salt made at the 
neighbouring excise factories. 

At Marakkdnam and Kdrambalam it hos always been the piff»renoe* 
custom to make the salt upon what is known as the ‘ accretion mode! 
system.’ Successive layers of saturated brine are let into the 
crystallising areas until a thick deposit of salt has formed, and 
this is generally scraped out only three times in the whole manu- 
facturing season. In the other factories managed by Government 
the pans are scraped every three or four days. The salt produced 
by the accretion system forms in large and hard crystals, while 
that made on the other plan is small and powdery. 

There is always a certain amount of demand for the former 
variety and M essrs. Parry & Co. also make it in a part of the 
Mdnambddi factory. If only the manufacturing season is 
favourable, the accretion system gives more salt than the other ; 
hut since the pans are. scraped at such long intervals untimely 
rainfall does far more damage than in the case of the other method, 
and the system is something of a gamble. 

In this district a considerable quantity of rain falls as early The msrket 
as July and August and the manufacturing season is a short one; 
stocks are in consequence usually low and prices correspondingly 
high. Almost all the salt made is disposed of locally, but small 
quantities are sent lor side to Triohinopoly, North Arcot mi 
Salem. ' 
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CHAP. XII. Mr. Garstin states that in the seventies of the last century 
Balt. considerable quantities of illicit salt were manufactured from 
saline earths and that this ‘earth-salt^ was even sold openly 
in the bazaars. It is probable that owing to the increase in 
the stringency of preventive measures there is now no longer 
any considerable competition with the Government salt from 
this source. 

Salt for the The supply of salt to the French Settlements in India is 

GovOTnment. regulated by a Convention between France and England dated 
March 7th 1815, modified by two subsequent Conventions entered 
into in 1818 and 1837 between the Governments of Madras and of 
the French Possessions. The joint effect of these, ^ as far as 
South Arcot and Pondicherry are concerned, is that the French 
undertake to manufacture no salt within their territories ; that the 
Madras Government agrees to supply them with such salt as shall 
be required by them “ for domestic use and consumption ** at cost 
price (which they undertake shall be retailed “ at nearly the same 
price ’’ as it fetches in adjoining British territory) ; and that, in 
consideration of the abstention of the French authorities from 
manufacture and the adoption by them of all measures within 
their power to prevent trade in contraband salt, the Madras 
Government shall pay them annually four lakhs of Sicca rupees 
(or Es. 4,26,666-10-8) and, as compensation to the proprietors 
of the French salt-pans which are not to be worked, an additional 
annual sum of 4,000 star pagodas, or Es. 14,000. 

The salt is sent to the French Government from the KAram- 
balam factory. When, recently, the supply was made from the 
Madras d4p6t, the Government of Pondicherry expressed a 
preference for the quality of salt made at KArambalam and a 
return to this latter source was accordingly made. The supply 
is made by measure and not by weight. Of late the quantity 
sent has been 180 garce (a garce containing 424 French markdls 
of 800 cubic inches each) each half year. The cost of carriage 
is defrayed equally by the two Governments and the Madras 
Government bears the wastage in transit. The price to the 
French is calculated according to the average cost of manufacture 
at Edraminiiai];||;L in the preceding three years, including interest 
on capital outlay on works connected with manufacture and 
storage, repairs to such works, storage charges and the kudwdrann* 
The salt is retailed in French territory by measure, and the 
profit made on the sale of it, added to the sums paid under 

* The first two of them will be found in esBtenao in Aitohison'i 
(ibsa), Tiii, 2i4f-a22. 
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Conventions mentioned above, forms a considerable item in the CHAP. xn. 
receipts of the Settlement of Pondicherry. Salt. 

There are two yards in the district in which fish are cured Fith-ouring 
under the supervision of the Salt department with salt issued duty J®^***^- 
free. These are at Anumandai, five miles south of Marakkdnam, 
and at Killai, four miles south of Porto Novo. The transactions 
in them are small in comparison with those in the yards on the 
west coast or in the north-eastern districts of the Presidency. 

The womenkind of the fisherfolk do almost all the work 
connected with salting the fish, the men confining themselves to 
catching them. The finished article is carried inland by carts 
and otherwise — its characteristic smell may be recognised from 
afar as it goes — to the most inland parts of the district. It is 
chiefly sold at the many weekly fairs in the villages and forjns a 
considerable item in the food-supply of the lower classes. 

The Killai curing yard has not flourished lately. It is said 
that ever since, in the flood of 1896, the Coleroon opened a new 
mouth for itself to the south of its former entrance into the sea, 
big fish have not come, as formerly, into the backwaters near 
Killai ; and that as the best fishing-grounds are always opposite 
the mouth of the river, these are now too far from the yard to 
enable the fishermen to bring their catches to it. 

In the manufacture of saltpetre edible salt is educed, and the Saltpetre, 
industry is accordingly only permitted under license from the 
Salt department. Only a very few such licenses are issued in the 
district and those only for the manufacture of the crude article. 

Most of this is apparently used for making fireworks. There are 
no saltpetre refineries. 

The abkdri revenue consists of that derived from arrack AbkXei and 
foreign liquor, toddy and hemp-drugs. Statistics regarding eacl: Opium. 

of these items, and also concerning opium, will be found in the 
separate Appendix to this Gazetteer. 

From 1801-02 to 1838-39 the revenue from arrack and toddy former 
•was realised by farming out to renters (for periods varying from •yBtems. 
one to five years) the exclusive right of manufe-cture and sale of 
each of these liquors in each taluk. In 1839-40 the arrack and 
toddy farms in each taluk were combined an^ s6Id by auction 
together to one and the same renter. In 1844-46, with the view 
of inducing capitalists to embark in the business, the whole 
district was sold as one &rm. For the next twenty-one years a 
native of the district, and his brother after him, succeeded in 
securing the farm evexy year, though the rentals which were paid 
more thau doubled in that time, rising feomEs. 78,000 in 1844-46 ' , 
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CHAP. XII. to Es. 1,81,500 for the five jrears ending ] 865-66. In 1865-66 
AbkXri and the farm went to two strangers from Tanjore for two years at the 
Opium. higher rate of Es. 2,70,000. 

These renters used to divide the farm into taluks or 
other divisions and sublet them at a profit; generally, how- 
ever, retaining Cuddalore town in their own hands as a set off 
against any failure on the part of any of the sub-renters to pay 
their dues. 

In 1872-73 the excise system was experimentally introduced 
in the case of arrack ; and in that year began the connection 
of Messrs. Parry & Co. with the supply of that liquor to the 
district, the firm becoming the renters for the first time. The 
first lease was for three years. On its expiry in 1875 it was 
renewed for a further period of three years subject to the con- 
ditions that tlie toddy farm should be sold separately (it went for 
Es. 1,30,000) and that the firm should guarantee a minimum 
revenue from arrack of Es. l,24,00<) per annum. Messrs. Parry 
liad in those days four distilleries in tlie district — at Bandipd- 
laiyam, Kallakurchi, TiruvennanaMr and Nellikuppam. The 
first two are now in ruins ; that at Tiruvennanalltir was for many 
years jised only as a factory for making sugar from cane juice 
and has recently been closed altogether ; and the only distillery 
now remaining is that at Nellikuppam, which belongs to the East 
India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company and is worked by 
Messrs. Parry. 

Arrack. district is at present supplied with arrack under what is 

known as the contract distillery supply system, under which the 
exclusive privilege of manufacture and supply of country spirits 
throughout it is disposed of by tender. The successful tenderers 
are at present Messrs. Parry & Co., as agents of the Bast India 
Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company, and they have the 
monopoly of supply of the liquor which they make in their 
distillery at Nellikuppam from cane and palmyra molasses to the 
wholesale vend depots and shops within the district, and the 
prices to be charged at the distillery are fixed by Government. 
The right of vend in each retail shop is sold separately, and 
the contracf^suppliers are prohibited from having any interest 
in the retail sales. Keepers of arrack-shops usually put up a 
sign outside them consisting of an empty bottle fixed to the end 
of a long pole. Toddy-shops announce their presence by a red dr 
white flag similarly attached to a stick. 

Low-duty The only peculiarity in the administration of the arradl: 

area. revenue is the system which is adopted to prevent the cheaper 
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liquor which is made in the distillery at Pondicherry from under- 
selling the -British shops which adjoin the frontier. Special 
concessions to these latter have always been necessary, and it was 
specially arranged in the first arrack contract with Messrs. Parry 
that the excise duty on liquor sent to them should he Ee. 1 per 
gallon of 30° [J.P. instead of Es. 1-12-0 as in the case of the 
other shops in the district. A. ‘ low-duty area * has now been 
formed all round the French Settlement and in this there are a 
number of shops, supplied from their own wholesale vend depOts, 
to which liquor is issued direct from the Nellikuppam distillery 
at a rate of duty lower than the normal and calculated to reduce 
the price of arrack in them to the rates at which it is sold in 
French territory. To prevent this low-dntv liquor from being 
smuggled undetected into the ordinary areas, it is slightly 
coloured, before it leaves the distillery and can thus be at once 
recognised if it is found, by inspecting officers, in these latter 
tracts. The low-duty arrack shops are usually separated by some 
two or three miles distance from any others in British territory, 
so that a person living outside the low-duty area who wished to 
get a drink at less than tlie usual rate would have to travel at 
least four miles for it. This precaution is sufficient to prevent 
the prices in the low-duty area from seducing customers from 
the ordinary tracts. The arrack sent to the low-duty shops is 
also issued at 40° U.P. (instead of 30° U.P. as elsewhere) in order 
to enable it to compete with the French liquor, and the measures 
in use in British territory have been altered from one dram and 
half a dram to three-quarters and three-eighths of a dram, 
respectively, to resemble those in use in the French Settlement. 
The result of these steps has been to practically equalise the 
price of arrack on the two sides of the frontier, and a serious 
decline in revenue which began in 1897-98 has now been 
arrested. 

The consumption of arrack is usually largest, in proportion to 
the population, in the low- duty area (where it is cheapest) and then 
(in this order) in Cuddalore, Villupuram and Vriddhachalam 
taluks. The quantity drunk (and also the amount of toddy 
consumed) varies directly with the prosperity of the season and 
particularly with the success of the ground nut ftrop. A bumper 
crop puts money in the pockets of the labouring classes and they 
spend a considerable proportion of it in drink. In the latest year 
for which figures are available the excise receipts from arrack and 
toddy were higher in South Arcot in proportion to the population 
than in any other mufassal district except three. 


CHAF. XII. 
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CHAP. XII. The supply of foreign liquor is controlled in the usual manner, 
ABKi»i AND licenses to vend wholesale or retail being issued on -payment of the 
Opium. prescribed fees. This liquor now comes from Madras. It used 
Forei^ formerly to be largely received from Pondicherry ; but an export 
liquor. levied by the French from the beginning of 1903 has 

rendered this source of supply no longer profitable. 

Toddy. Since 1895 the toddy revenue has been managed throughout 

the district on the tree-tax system, which was introduced in it 
gradually between 1888 and 1895 and under which a tax is levied 
on every tree tapped. The right to open shops for sale is sold 
annually by auction. The toddy is obtained from cocoanut, 
palmyra and date palms. These last, however, are not common 
and are only found in any quantity in Oaddalore, Villupuram and 
Tindivanam taluks. Date toddy is generally sold separately by 
itself ; connoisseurs consider that it is more potent than other 
kinds. A good many trees are tapped for sweet toddy to be used 
as a beverage, but very little palmyra jaggery is made. The trees 
do not often occur in sufficient numbers within a small enough 
area to make the industry profitable. All the toddy drawers are 
Sh^ndnsby caste; they differ from the Tinnevelly Shdndnsin using, 
to assist them in climbing palmyra trees, a hoop of fibre or rattan 
which is passed round the tree and then behind their backs under 
their arms, and also in sometimes employing leather guards to 
. protect their feet arid ankles from the rough bark of the trees. 

No difficulties occur with toddy from French territory. The 
tree-tax system is in force there also, the rates at which it is levied 
approximate to those in British territory, and the wages of the 
tappers on either side of the frontier are naturally much the same. 
French toddy is thus no cheaper than that sold in British limits 
and there is no inducement to smuggle it. 

Opium and The Sale of opium, of ganja and of poppy-heads is controlled 
hemp-drugs, lender the systems usual elsewhere. 

Opium is supplied from the Madras storehouse and there are 
wholesale vend dripffts at Cuddalore and Tirukkriyilhr. For the 
supply of tracts in which no licenses for wholesale vend are taken 
out, issues are made from the storehouse to taluk cutcherries^ 
where the opium is sold to retail vendors. 

Ganja is generally supplied from the Kaniyamb4di storehonw 
in North Arcot, where the crop grown on the Javddi hills is keptf 
but sometimes also from that at Daggupdd in Guntfir, where that 
ganja grown thereabouts is stored. v;! v\ 

In accordance with the terms of the Convention of 1816 
referred to, the French Settlement is supplied with 
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the British storehouses on payment of the prescribed duty and CHAP, xil, 
cost price. A similar arrangement has been made regarding AnKiEi and 
ganja. Very little opium is consumed. In the latest year for ^***®*** 

which figures are available the receipts from the sale of it in 
South Aroot were smaller in proportion to the population than in 
almost any other district. 

Since April 1900, the collection of the sea- and land- customs Oiktoms. 
has devolved, as elsewhere, upon the Salt, Abkdri and Customs Soa-ouBtomi. 
department. 

The administration of the sea-customs presents no special 
points of interest. There are only two ports— those of Cuddalore 
and Porto Novo. The latter contributes most of the duties on 
exports and the former the greater quantity of those on imports. 

Paddy and rice are the only articles which are charged with an 
export duty ; and Porto Novo is the outlet for the surplus hdr 
paddy of the Chidambaram taluk (which goes in large quantities 
to Ceylon) while very little of this grain is sent out of the country 
from Cuddalore. On the other hand, Cuddalore does a far larger 
import trade than Porto Novo (see Chapter VI, p. 164) and the 
duties levied under the Tariff Act of 1894 are consequently more 
considerable at the former than at the latter. 

The land-customs (sayer) system is greatly complicated by Lftnd- 
the propinquity of the French (Settlement of Pondicherry and 
especially by the fact that portions of this are isolated areas 
entirely surrounded by British territory. The numerous rules and 
orders which this condition of affairs has rendered requisite will 
be found set out at length in the 160 pages of the Madras Land 
Customs Manual and it will not therefore be necessary to give more 
than the merest outline of them here. 

The enactments governing the matter are the Land Customs 
Act VI of 1844 and the Tariff Act of 1894. Imports into, and 
exports from, British territory must be made by certain prescribed 
routes. Along these, on the frontier, are land-customs posts, 
called sayer stations or chaukis^ at which the duties are collected. 

The rates of duty nre the same as on the corresponding imports 
or exports by sea. Besides these stations there are certein out- 
gates, at each of which is posted a peon who^^e duties wre to 
prevent smuggling and to see that traffic passes only along the 
authorised routes. There are at present eight sayer stations an^ 
the same number of out-gates. Going round from north to southi 
the former are aitmnAAd at Kottataippamji Karadikiippaiiii^, Murat-, 
tdndichdvadi, V aiuditifcr, Sanda^padbAridiv 
Tukan^mbtkkam and hetwetii 
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CHAP. XII. and Pondicherry. There is also a chctuhi at the frolitier railway* 
Customs, station at Kandainan^lam and a searching- station at Periya- 
gangandinkuppam, at the north end of the bridge over the 
Ponnaiy^r, at which passengers and goods coming from Pondi- 
cherry through Madalapattu are re-examined. 

Import or export of goods may only be made by the routes 
which pass through the above sayer stations. Articles may not 
be passed over the frontier at night except through Kandamau- 
galam or Madalapattu. Q-oods for which an owner refuses to pay 
duty are liable to be detained, and those attempted to be conveyed 
by unauthorized routes, or at night through stations other than 
the two mentioned above, or which are attempted to be smuggled, 
are liable to confiscation. With certain specified exceptions, 
things worth less than Ee. 1-t-O may be imported into British 
territory free of duty, this exemption being intended to relieve 
the poorer classes from paying on small quantities of household 
necessaries, etc. Baggage in actual personal use is also exempt 
from duty. Special rules govern the import of articles by rail 
and by post. For the convenience of merchants and travellers by 
the Pondicherry-Viiiupuram railway, special arrangements have 
been made (with the consent of the French Government) for the. 
levy of duty on goods voluntarily tendered for examination at the 
Pondicherry railway- station. Passes certifying to the payment of 
the duty are granted for articles so examined and the packages 
are then exempt from search at the frontier railway -station of 
Kandamangalam. Goods not so covered by pass are stopped at 
(his station and dealt with in the usual manner. 


A number of different kinds of passes are in use in connection 
with the land-customs system. Excluding the ‘ duty pass,' which 
is granted when duty is paid and covers the goods in transit, these 
may be divided into two main classes ; namely , those which are 
issued for goods passing from one English village to another 
through intervening French territory and those which are granted 
by the French authorities for articles travelling from one Frencli 
village to another th rough intervening English territory. Among 
the former is what is known as the ‘ A pass.' This is granted by j 
village officers if the goods do not exceed Es. 10 in value. If .1 
they are worth ipore than this, the village officer should give a ? 
* B pass ' to cover them while in transit to the nearest 
station, wliere the sayer superintendent makes out for them 
is called an amacUo^raft pass. Amad-o-raft is a Persian expressi^^l 
meaning ‘ to go and come.' No duty is levied -when such pat 
are granted, but a peon, whose batta is defrayed by the convej 
goes with the goods and is required to remain with theji| 
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they have pas;^ed through the intervening French territory and CHAP, XII, 
reached the English village whither they are bound. The head- Customs. 
man of this latter village is required to sign the pass in token 
that the articles have arrived there. This procedure is necessary 
to prevent goods being illegally deposited in the many irregular- 
shaped portions of French territory which wind about among the 
English villages. Allied to these passes are those granted free of 
duty for articles in transit from Calcutta or Rangoon to British 
territory (or vice versa) by sea through the port of Pondicherry — 
for example, gunny-bags sent from Calcutta to Viliupuram 
through Pondicherry. 

Among the second class of passes — those granted by the 
oflicials of the French Settlement for goods passing from one 
French village to another through intervening British territory — 
are the special passes given for salt so conveyed, the passes for 
other articles so transported (in the case of both of these the 
things must travel by the route mentioned in the pass and through 
one of the sayer stations) and the passe-debout for dutiable 
goods sent from one French Settlement to another and intended 
for the use of officials of the French Government and of certain 
British officials employed at Pondicherry and Kdrikdl. 

Certain specified officials of the Pondicherry Settlement are 
also granted, on application to the Collector of South Arcot, 
passes (current only for a limited period mentioned in them) 
which allow the conveyances and baggage accompanying these 
gentlemen, when they are traveEing on duty from French to 
French territory, to pass the sayer stations without search. 

Rice and paddy are usually liable to export duty when sent 
out of British territory, but concessions in the case of the supply 
of these articles required for the actual consumption of the 
inhabitants of the Pondicherry Settlement were granted many 
years ago and are stiU in operation. The present position is 
that rice and paddy may be exported to the Settlement duty-free 
so long as the French Government give a guarantee for the 
payment of the ordinary export duty on aU grain exported 
from Pondicherry by sea to foreign ports.^ 

Income-tax is levied and collected in South .^rcot in the usual Incoms-Tax.! 
manner ; statistics wiU be found in the separate Appendix to this 
volume. As has been seen on p.l53, an unusually large proportion 
of the population is engaged in purely agricultural pursuits ajnd 
consequently the number of those whose income is taxable is 

^ A hiitory of the matter, abstracted from Ko. 6576 of Odtober 
1866, will be found on p. 45 of the iead Chuiom 
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smaller than the normal. As a result, the incidence of the tax 
per head of the population in the triennium ending 1901-02 was 
smaller in South Arcot than in any other district in the Presi- 
dency. The incidence per head of the population of the collec- 
tions from companies and other sources was also very low in 
Ouddalore town when compared with the figure in others of the 
larger towns of the Presidency. 

Both judicial and non-judicial stamps are sold on the system 
usual elsewhere. Statistics of the receipts will be found in the 
Appendix. The amount of the revenue from stamps in a dis- 
trict has often been held to be an index to its prosperity. It will 
be found that South Arcot occupies a middle position in the 
matter, the revenue being on the one hand less than that received 
in such rich areas as the delta districts or Malabar, Madura or 
Tinnevelly, and on the other hand larger than that derived from 
such infertile tracts as the Deccan districts. 
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CHAPTER Xllt 

ADMINISTEATION OF JUSTICE. 


Former Courts. Civil Justice — Existing oonrts— Amount of litigation— Regis- 
tration. Criminal Justice — -Tho various tribnunls — Grnvo orimo — Hin- 
drances to its detection— Criminal castes. Po tic e— P revious systems— The 
existing force . Jails. 

The first British Court of Justice in South Ar cot was that of 
the ^ Choultry Justices’ established in 1691, the year after the 
purchase of Fort St. David. It consisted of a native and two 
European members and sat twice a week at Cuddalore and once a 
week at D^vandmpatnam near Fort St. David. It had plenary 
jurisdiction, criminal and civd, excepting only the power of 
sentencing to death. Later on Fort St, David was included 
within the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Madras, and 
great were the inconveniences to which litigants were subjected 
in travelling so far for justice. In 1802, criminal Courts of 
Circuit (following Lord Cornwallis’ system in Bengal) were 
established, and the Collector was ordered to see that the Judges 
were received on the borders of his district with due deference 
and respect, to prepare ‘'every accommodation necessary to 
conduct the trials in a public and solemn manner” and to 
meet the Judges himself five miles from the place of session 
and conduct them thither. In 1806, five years after the assump- 
tion of the management of the district by the Company, the first 
Zilla Court was established at Vriddhaohalam. Up to then the 
revenue officers had done the civil work. This Court heard both 
civil and criminal oases, was subject to the Provincial Court of 
Appeal—a peregrinating tribuni— and was assisted by Hindu 
and Muhammadan law ofiioers (called respectively the Pandit and 
the Mafti) who gave their opinions on points of Hindu or Muham- 
madan law submitted to them by the Judge,^ In the same year 
courts of Native Commissioners were appointed for the trial of 
suits relative to personal property up to the.vflne of Bs, 80.* 
In 1816 the Hindu and Muhammadan law officers of the Oourts 


Mu 1808 the ittiaor estabUshxneat of the oowrt ‘a Briton to 

administer the* oath,* a ‘Paoditram for sveering^^ t^^^ 
vihipper, an exeontioner atid a grave-digl^ 

* This sentenoean^,^|^Jrf.^y|^^ 
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were made ex-officio Sadr Amins. In 1817 four District Munsifs* 
Courts were established at Gingee, Srimushnam, Villupuram and 
Cuddalore. The Gingee court sat first at Anantapuram, then at 
Gingee and finally at Tirukkdyilfir. The Srimushnam court was 
afterwards transferred to Chidambaram. In 1821 the Zilla Court 
was abolished and South Arcot was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Chingleput Court. In 1831 a native Judge’s Court was 
established at Cuddalore, but after a few months its place was 
taken by a court called the Chingleput District Auxiliary Court, 
to which a Hindu law officer called the Pandit Sadr Amin was 
attaclied. In 1843 these courts were abolished and in their places 
a Civil and Sessions Court, a Principal Sadr Amin’s court and a 
Sadr Amin’s court were established, the Munsifs’ courts continu- 
ing to exist as before. In 1862 the Tirukkoyilfir District Munsifs 
court was abolished and in its place an additional Munsif’s Court 
and a Small Cause Court were established at Cuddalore. In 1863 
the additional Munsif’s Court was transferred to Vriddhachalam, 
and the two Sadr Amins* Courts were abolished. In 1866 the 
Small Cause Court Judge was vested with the powers of a 
Subordinate Judge. In 1873, on the passing of the existing 
Civil Courts Act, the name of the Civil and Sessions Court was 
changed to its present appellation of ‘ District and Sessions Court.’ 
An additional Principal Sadr Amin’s Court was established in the 
same year, but was abolished almost immediately afterwards, 

The civil tribunals of the district are now of the usual three 
grades, namely, the courts of village and district munsifs and 
the District Court. Their powers and jurisdiction are the same 
as elsewhere. Statistics regarding the work done by them will 
be found in the separate Appendix to this volume. There are no 
Snb-J udges, and appeals from the decisions of the district munsifs 
are all heard by the District Court. 

The value of the suits tried by the village munsifs (as else- 
where) is seldom above Ks. 20. The system of trial by Bench 
Courts under section 9 of the Village Courts Act I of 1889 has 
been introduced in certain areas within the district. 


There are seven district munsifs, namely, those of Cuddalox^j ^ 
Panruti, Tindivanam, Villupuram, Tirakkdyilfir, Chidambaram ' 
and Vriddhachc^^am. The first two of these sit in portions of dhs, ' 
District Court building at Cuddalore (erected in 1866 ; up to t&A 
the District Court sat in the Factory House in Old Town, Ondffir - 
lore, now Messrs Parry’s godowns) and the others in the 
after which their munsifis are named. The limits of 
territorial jurisdictions have been not infrequently altered;^™^- 
at present somewhat complex. The Cuddalore and Panrnt"'' 
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divide the Ouddalore taluk between them, but the former also CHAP. XIII. 

hears suits arising in one firka of the Chidambaram taluk and the Civil 

latter those from certain portions of Tirukkdyilhr ; the Tindivanam 

munsif tries actions from the taluk of that name and also from 

parts of Villupuram; the Villupuram court has jurisdiction over 

the rest of this latter taluk and also over one firka of Tirukkdyilfir ; 

the Tirukkdjilfir munsifi includes what is left of that taluk and 

also the whole of Kallakurchi ; the Chidambaram munsif takes 

three firkas of the taluk of that name ; while the Vriddhachalam 

court’s charge is made up of the remaining one and the whole of 

Vriddhachalam. 

The jurisdiction of the District Court extends in tlie usual 
manner over the whole of the district. 

The ratio borne by the number of civil suits filed in a district Amount of 
to the population contained within it is usually, and with justice, 
regarded as a fair comparative index of its general prosperity, and 
it is therefore of interest to note how South Arcot stands in this 
respect when placed alongside other districts and its iuimediate 
neighbours. The statistics show that its people are considerably 
more litigious than those of the three Agencies or Ganjam or 
Vizagapatam or of the infertile Deccan districts, but much less so 
than the inhabitants of such wealthy areas as Tanjore, Malabar, 

Tinnevelly or Gdddvari. They occupy a middle position between 
their neighbours in Salem and North Arcot, but are far less fond 
of going to law than the people of the adjoining districts of 
Cliingleput and Triohinopoly. The order of precedence in this 
matter is, however, largely affected by the number of suits under 
the Rent Eecovery Act which are included in the statistics, and 
in South Arcot — owing to the small area of zamindari land 
wJiich the district contains — suits of this class are extremely 
rare, while in North Arcot and Chingleput they usually amount 
to a considerable total. Probably, therefore, it should be concluded 
that South Arcot is somewhat more prone to litigation than 
Salem and considerably less so thanTrichinopoly, but that between 
it and North Arcot and Chingleput there is little to .choose. 

The registration of assurances is effected in the usual manner. Uegietration. 

A District Eegistrar is located at Ouddalore and there are 25 
suh-registrars. The latter are stationed at the » head-quarters 
of the seven tahsildars and the eight deputy tahsildars and also 
at the villages of Bhuvanagiri, Komardkshi and Srlmushnam 
ia Chidambaram taluk ; KurinjipAdi, Nellikuppam and Pudup4ttai 

Ouddalore; Mailam in Tindivanam ; TiruvennanaUfir in 
lirukkdyilfir ; and Valavanftr and Yikravindi in Viilupurain. 
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CHAP. XIII. The criminal tribunals are of the same classes as elsewhere. 

Obimjnal The village magistrates possess the ordinary powers in respect to 
J usTtc K. cases arising within their villages and these they freely use. 

The various The sub-registrars at Nellikuppam and Valavanhr are invested 
tribunals. third-class powers for the trial of oases under the Towns 

Nuisances Act in the unions at those places. There are benches 
of magistrates at Ouddalore and Chidambaram possessing the 
* usual powers with respect to certain minor kinds of offences com- 
mitted within those two municipalities. The great bulk of the 
second and third class cases are, however, heard by the stationary 
sub-magistrates, one of whom is located at the hjead-quarters 
of each of the seven taluks. The deputy tahsildars have either 
second or third class powers within their jurisdictions. Tahsil- 
dars are second-class magistrates ex-officio but seldom use their 
powers. The Divisional Magistrates and the District Magistrate 
(and the Treasury Deputy Collector) have the usual first-class 
powers and the Court of Session possesses the same authority as 
elsewhere throughout the whole of the district. 

Grave orimo. Crime of the graver kinds may be said to be light in South 
Arcot.' Murders are unusually few in number ; torchlight dacoi- 
ties of houses are comparatively uncommon ; and the district — 
though according to the official statistics it generally contributes 
its full share towards the total of the robberies, housebreakings 
and thefts annually committed within the Presidency — is far from 
being a notoriously criminal area. Technical ' dacoities * (which 
for the most part consist in the robbing of people travelling in 
buUock- carts by night) are generally commonest in the country 
round about Tindivanam and G-ingee, as gangs of Dombans 
(Dommaras) come over to these parts from North Arcot; cattle 
thefts are most frequent in the same neighbourhood and for the 
same reasons (and likewise because there are several skin-curing 
firms in Tindivanam taluk and the south of North Arcot and 
hides are easily disposed of) and also in the Vriddhaohalam taluk, 
where is located the head-quarters of the notoriously criminal BuV 
division of the Paraiyans known as the V4ppfir Paraiyans (see 
below); housebreakings and ordinary thefts are perhapa most 
numerous in the south of the Tirukk6yilur taluk, which lies 
for these same' V4pptir Paraiyans, and round about ViUupC|ia» V. . 
and Panruti, which have long had a bad name for this ^ 

oi crime. 

’ For asBistanoe with this and the two following aaotions 1 
Mr. R. J. M. Mayne, District Soperintendent of Police. 
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When robbing a house, daooits often keep off any attempt at a OH A?. XI 11. 
rescue by throwing stones with slings at those who threaten to OwMiNij. 
interfere with their operations. These slings will carry a stone 
with enough force to be effective for as much as a hundred yards. 

The inmates of the house attacked are frequently beaten with 
sticks if they display any hesitation in disclosing the whereabouts 
of their valuables, but the South Arcot dacoit seldom resorts to 
the inhuman torturing of his victims which is not unknown in 
some districts— those in the Deccan, for example. 

Hoad dacoities are effected in the usual manner, the bullocks 
in the cart being first unyoked to render escape impossible and 
the occupants then reduced to a meek- submission to‘ their fate by 
showers of stones and attacks -with sticks. 

The methods employed in cattle thefts are similarly devoid of 
any particular points of interest. In Madura the . Maravans will 
steal the bullocks out of a cart at night while it is going along 
a high road without either stopping it or waking its sleeping 
driver or occupants. One of them walks up on each side of the 
cart and quietly cuts the bullock on that side free of the yoke and 
turns it off to the side of the road, himself taking its place and 
continuing to pull the cart along. When both animals have in 
this way been delivered into the hands of the confederates who 
are waiting for them and a suffi^ent distance has been traversed 
hy their two temporary substitutes to render pursuit hopeless, 
these latter drop the yoke and make off into the darkness. The 
.Mara van is also an adept at driving stolen bullocks great distances 
(luring the first night or two after the theft, so as to puzzle his 
pursuers, and in altering their brands and general appearance 
before he ventures to try and sell them. The South Arcot cattle* 
lifter, on the other hand, is usually content to remove the animals 
ill a prosaic manner from their byre and to sell them with out any 
scientific safeguards at one or other of the many small cattle fairs^ 
which occur periodically in so many of the villages in the north 
and west of the district. 

Burglaries are generally' effected with the ordinary ‘ jemmy,* 
a large hole being made in the mud wall of the house — either near 
the ground or between the top of the wall and the thatch— of 
sufficient size to admit the operator, or a smaller'one being bored 
near the latch of the door big enough to enabje him to insert his ’ 
hand and lift the fastening. "The Kuravans (Koravar) very 
usually make a hole under the sill of the back entrance: and then 
send in through this a small boy who opens the door |or them, s; 

The Oddes (Woddahfii}i the criminal sections of which caste are 
chiefly found in the TindiTanam tidnk, eleng, the North 
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border, sometimes practise the same method. In some districts 
burglars refrain from robbing a child in its cradle or from taking 
a woman’s tdli^ or badge of marriage, but the South Arcot house- 
breaker seems to be afflicted with no such scruples. 

Three things in particular hinder the detection and prevention 
of crime in the district. The first is the situation within its limits 
of the l'’rench Settlement of Pondicherry, which affords a harbour 
of refuge for criminals and a convenient centre for the residence 
of receivers of stolen property ; tlie second is the skiU and 
effective organization of the Vdpphr Paraiyans already mentioned; 
and the third is the prevalence (in the south-western portion of 
the district) of the system of mulladi hili. This system is iden- 
tical with the tuppu or ' clue wages,’ which has established 
itself so firmly in Tinnevelly, Madura, parts of Coimbatore, and 
elsewhere. The phrase is said to mean literally ‘ wages for 
walking on thorns,’ that is, for thieving at night, and it is applied 
to the following organized variety of black-mailing ; When any 
one finds that any of his property (and particularly his cattle) 
has been stolen, he betakes himself to one or ufv.er of certain 
individuals who are well known to act as go-betweens betwixt 
the robbers and the robbed. Having stated his case to this 
person, he is first asked if he has reported the theft to the police 
or the magistracy. If his re^ is in the affirmative, the go- 
between observes with gentle sarcasm that those officials will no 
doubt be able to recover the stolen property, and professes hts 
inability to assist. If it is in the negative, he^ijromises to see 
what he can do and tells the applicant to come again. In the 
end, after much haggling, the owner of the stolen property pays 
a certain sum (usually about a fourth of the value of the things 
he has lost) as mulladi hUi, and is then informed that if he goes 
alone to such and such a place at sncli and such an hour he will 
there find his missing possessions. 

The information so purchased is always correct, and the desire 
to make sure of getting back the stolen property is usually 
stronger than the wish to go to the trouble and expense of prose- 
cuting a case which may after all end in an acquittal; conse- 
quently this system results in a large number of thefts remaming 
unreported to tHe police. ' 

Except the Veppfir Paraiyans (about whom more hereafter) 
the district contains no community of any size which can just^ \ 
be described as habitually criminal. The Oddes (WoddahaJ^'i* 
has been said, have a bad name in the Tindivanam 
elsewhere they are law-abiding enough. In this same 
the J6gis, who live ostensibly by breeding pigs, making. 
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leaf mats and snake-charming, give the police some trouble. 
Tlie Trulans in Villupuram and Tirukkdyildr taluks and round 
(1 ingee commit burglaries in a mild and unscientific manner if the, 
season is bad and they are pressed by want, but if the ground-nut 
crop is a good one they behave themselves. 

The Donga Dasaris (‘ thief Dasaris ’) are notorious for com- 
mitting petty thefts at festivals and other large gatherings. I^hev 
pass among tlie crowd and cut the necklaces from the women and 
children, jnck pockets or annex any small articles which may 
liave been left unwatched foV a moment. They pass their 
spoils quickly to a cojifederate and thus frequently contrive to 
escape detection even if the property is missed immediately. 
Ihey also commit burglaries and once, in the Villupuram taluk, 
they even perpetrated a dacoity. 

They are a somewhat curious community. Ddsan means a 
servant (of the god). A Dasari, in the strict sense of the word, 
is a religious mendicant of the Vaishnavite sect who has formally 
devoted himself to an existence as such and been formally included 
in the mendicant brotherhood by being branded on the shoulders 
with Vaishnavite symbols by some guru of that sect. The name 
Donga Ddsari was perhaps first given to these petty thieves 
because they went about their occupation in the guise of such 
religious beggars. Their community is now recruited from many 
of the lower Sudra castes, and its miscellaneous origin and the 
fact that it is not strictly speaking a true caste at all is indicated 
by the absence among its members* of any of the ordinary signs of 
caste organization. The Donga Ddsaris are stated, for example, 
to have no caste panchdyats nor any of the usual restrictions as to 
the limits within the community within or without which its 
members may marry. !Many years ago, it is said, there was a 
regular settlement of them at a village called Kdkampdlaiyam in 
Vriddhachalam taluk, and, though the members of this have long 
since dispersed, a Donga Ddsari who is arrested and asked to what 
village he belongs will still often say that he comes from 
Kdkampdlaiyam. 

In some other districts a large proportion of the annual total 
crime is due to the regular criminal ‘ gangs ’ which reside in, or 
wander through, them. In Soutfi Arcot these^angs are neither 
numerous nor particuhirly troublesome. The * permanent gan^ * 
— that is, those which have settled in'^the district— -are at present 
only fourteen in number. Nine of them" are composed of Eura- 
vans, two consist of the Jdgis already mentioned, two more of 
llombans ( Dommaras) and the remaining one of Kdpumdris 
(Capemaris). 
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CHAP. XIII. The Doinbans are al wandering caste who much resemble thb 
Oriminai. J6gis. Like these latter, they subsist partly by breeding pigs 
Jp8Tic«. making date-leaf mats, and their women, whose frail morals 

. are somewhat of a by-word, go about begging. 

The Kepum^ris are one of sevei’al foreign communities from 
other districts who help to swell the total of the criminal classes 
in South Arcot. Their head-quarters is at' Tiruvallfir in the 
Chingleput district, but there is a settlement of them at Mdriy^n- 
kuppam (not far from Porto Novo) and another larger detachment 
at Kunisampet in French Territory. They commit much the 
same class of crime as the Donga Ddsaris, frequenting railway 
trains and crowded gatherings, and they avert suspicion by their 
respectable appearance and pleasant manners. Their house-' 
language is Telugu. They call themselves Alagiri Kepmn^ris. 
The etymology of the second of these two words is not free from 
doubt but the first of them is said ^ to be derived from Alagar, 
the god of the thief caste of the Kalians, whose temple at the 
foot of the hills about twelve miles north of Madura town is a 
well-known place of pilgrimage, and to whom these people and 
other criminal fraternities annually offer a share of their ill-gotten 
gains. 

Allied to these K4pumaris are the Tdgamalai Kuravans, who 
belong to the Triohinopoly district but come into South Arcot 
to ply .their profession. Their speciality is the passing of brass 
jewellery. They invent some' story of their having found the . 
jewellery on the road and, professing their ignorance of the vtdue 
of such things, sell it to some dupe who thinks to overreach them 
at much less than its value if only it were made of gold but at 
much more than the worth of the brass of which it really consists. 


In 1902 and the year following two gangs of Chapperbandf 
were arrested in the district. These people belong to Bijdpur in 
the Central Provinces and speah Mardthi.* They wander about 
in the guise of fakirs and pass false coins, which they make in 
small numbers at their different halting-places in moulds prepared 
from finely-ground clay. They usually conceal the false coins 
in small pockets sewn on the inside of Hheir langiitis and thuS; 
until the trick became well-known, often escaped detection when 
their persons were searched. Their name is said to be derited^;:, 
from ehapay which means an impression or stamp. * 

^ Mr. V. S. Mnllaly’s Noie» on Criminal -classM of the Madron 

p. 1. 

• For an aooount of the fraternity, eee the Police Qaeette of NovembWf; 
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But none of these smaller communities take the prominent 
])nrt in the criminal annals of the district whicli is filled hy 
the Vdppfir Paraiyans. These people probably number some 
thousands. They get their name from a village in the Vriddha- 
chalam taluk on the road between Ulundfirpet and Toludfir in 
which a police-station has been located to check their depreda- 
tions, but they are scattered through very many villages in the 
south-west of the district, notably within the limits of the police- 
stations of Veppfir, Sattiyam, Mangalfir, Pennddam and Toludfir 
in Vriddhachalam taluk, and in-some of these they exact black- 
iLiail from the ryots as the price of exempting them from molest- 
ation, a watchman belonging to the caste. being quartered upon 
the village on the system followed by the Kalians in Tridliino- 
poLy and Madura. There is one branch of them in Suttukulam, 
a hamlet of Ouddalore. They are often known as the ‘ Tiruttu^ 
thieving Paraiyans.’ Th.e crimes to which they are most 
addicted are housebreaking and the theft of cattle, sheep and 
goats, and the difficulty of bringing them to book is increased by 
the organized manner in which they carry on their depredations. 
They are, for example, commonly in league with the very heads 
of villages who ought to be doing their utmost to secure their 
arrest, and they have useful allies in some of the Udaiy£ns of those 
parts. These Udaiy^ns are the caste from which were drawn 
some of the kdvalgdrs who in pre-British days were appointed 
to perform police duties and keep the country clear of thieves, 
and some of the descendants of these men — ^who are known to 
their neighbours as ' poligars * and have stdl considerable local 
influence— are even now to be met with. The * poligars ^ of 
Periyanisalfir and Mangalfir in Vriddhachalam taluk are instances. 
The connection of the members of the caste with the V^ppfir 
Paraiyans, which is of course confined to the less reputable 
sections among them, seems to have had its origin in the days 
when they were still head Mvalgdrs and these Paraiyans were 
their talaiydris, entrusted, under their orders, with police duties 
in the different villages. It now consists in acting as receivers 
of the property these people steal and in protecting them in 
divers ways — finding and feeing a vakil for their defence, for 
instance — when they are in trouble with the ppljpe, They also 
very frequently act as the go-betweens in the system of muUadi 
HU above referred to. It is commonly declared that their rela- 
tions are sometimes of a closer nature , and that the wives of 
V^ppfir Paraiyans who are in enforced. retirement are cared for 
hy the Udaiydns. To this is popularly attributed the ondotibted 
fact that these Paraiyans are often Minch teirer te ooniplei^hi 
than other inembers of 
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CHAP. XIIJ. The most notorious criminal who in recent ;^'Gars made the 
Grimixal district the" scene of his operations was a Pallan by caste. He 

usTicE. i^elong-ed to Madura district and called hidiself by the Maravan 
name of Muniydndi Tdvan. Another alim was Ponnusvdmi Pillai. 
Convicted of some offence in his native district, he was sent from 
the jail there to assist in the building of the prison on Mount 
(tapper. While engaged in this work he made the acquaintance 
of the local bad characters who were similarly employed, and after 
his release he made Pondicherry his base. He was convicted by 
the French authorities for some offence there but escaped from 
jail ; was caught by the British police but again escaped ; was 
suspected of complicity in dacoities in Tirukkoyilhr taluk and 
disappeared for a time ; was concerned in a large burglary in 
the Omampuliyhr temple in Chidambaram taluk, was arrested, 
and once more escaped ; disappeared for a while, returned in 
1904 and committed torchlight dacoities in Vriddliachalam 
and Chidambaram taluks ; again disappeared ; was arrested in 
Penang and sentenced to death in Pondicherry ; escaped again ; 
robbed two tcitis of a Government remittance and was shot by 
the police. 


POLICR. 

Previous 

lystems. 


In the days of native rule in tlie district the only police 
organization was what was known as the hdvali system. This 
system, which also prevailed in others of the southern districts, 
consisted in the appointment to the charge of each group of 


villages of an officer called the Mvalgdr, or ‘ watchman,’ under 
whose orders were a number of talaiy^ris each of whom was 
responsible for the care of some one village. The fundamental 
principle of the system was the liability of the talaiy^ris and, 
failing them, of their kavalg^ir for all losses by theft or robbery. 

Both the k^valgdr and his subordinates were remunerated by 
the assignment to them of inam lands or a portion of the land- 
customs receipts, and by the payment of shares of the crops or 
fees by all the villagers, whether agriculturists or others. In 
some cases the kdvalgdr made over a portion of his inam land 
to certain of his talaiydris on condition that they relieved him of 
his responsibility in certain specified tracts and paid him a small 
annual sum in acknowledgment of his authority. The tvo , 
kdvalgdr s who 'appear most frequently in the old records are 
of the Port St. David farm (the ‘ cannon-ball villages’) ahdof tbe 
jaghir of Tiruvdndipuram referred to in the account of thai 1 
on p. 321 below. Their responsibilities were sometimes 
cover losses due not only to ‘the king’s enemies ’ but also 
act of God,’ for on one occasion when the Gadilam canife| 
suddenly in flood the unfortunate" ‘ poligar of Ouidalorei'^i 
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was called, was required to malce good the value of a quantity of 
the Honourable Company's cloths which were washed away. 
When a more systematic police force was organised these two men 
were pensioned ; and descendants of the former, who was kept on 
as a kotwal until 1827, were drawing allowances as late as 1842. 

'Phe kAval system seems to have been imperfectly enfor&ed 
and to have too often degenerated into the levy of black-mail; 
and between 1802 and 1803, shortly after the government of the 
country was assumed by the Company, the kAvalgArs (who seem 
to have been some 200 in number) were abolished and their inains 
and fees resumed, small life pensions (contingent on good 
behaviour) being eventually granted to some of them. In the 
next year the talaiyAris were placed under the revenue authorities 
in an informal and apparently rather casual manner. To control 
their work, officers. called darogahs, who were in charge of two 
taluks each, and under them deputy dar6gahs'(or naibs), thAnadArs 
or jemadArs and (for the larger towns) kotwals were appointed . 
In 1805 the total cost of tliis establishment came to 21,725 star 
pagodas*. It admittedly did its work badly and its difficulties 
were enhanced by the dispossessed kAvalgArs setting on their 
ancient dependents to thieve and rob so that they mi^ht themselves 
subsist on the proceeds, and by the entire absence of any public 
opinion against the harbouring of thieves or receivers. In 180.6, 
when the first Ziila Judge was appointed, tlie care of the police 
was transferred to him. In 1816, by the passing of Eegulation 
XI of that year, the control of the force so constituted was re- 
transferred to the Collector, and the tahsildars and the heads of 
villages were made responsible for the due performance of police 
duties within their respective charges. 

Idle new system was not an unqualified success. The talaiyAris 
had revenue, as well as police, work to do and the latter, in 
consequence, was often neglected. They were also very poorly 
paid. In 1836 Mr. Dent, the Collector, said there is scarcely a 
village where the talaiyAris and totis do not complain either ot 
having no mAniam at all, or that, the land allotted to them is unfit 
for cultivation or so far from the village that (called upon, as 
they are, at all hours of the night and day to j)erform SirkAr 
duty) they are unable to go out and cultivate it. This evil is 
notorious.” In 184^ the Collector reported that of thq^ whole 
number of the talaiyAris, 394 were, in receipt of cash stipends 
of Rs. 2-^-0 a month (these were called ‘ sambalam ’ talaiyAris), 
"•3 received Rs. 2-3-1 and certain swatantrams and eight were 
paid As. 15 a month and possessed certain inam land* Several 
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CHAP. XIII. proposals for re-organising tlie estalDlishment and increasing its 
PoLic®. emoluments were made, bat none of them were carried into effect 
antil as late as 1869 ; and even the scheme then sanctioned 
applied only to the ten hultis (surveyed) taluks and not to the 
remainder of the district, namely, the then Chidambaram and 
Manndrgudi taluks and part of Cuddalore.^ . 

The existing: In 1869 the existing Police Act XXIV of 1859 brought' 

force. present force into being and it was introduced into the district 

in 1860. 

The police are now under the control of a District Superin- 
tendent aided by an Assistant Superintendent who is stationed 
at Tirukk6}ildr and holds immediate cliarge of the taluks of 
Tirnkkdyildr, Kallakiirchi and Vriddhachalam. As in other 
districts, there is a reserve of picked raen at head-quarters, but 
this is smaller than is the case in areas where the risk of 
disturbances is more immiitent. I^he force is better educated 
than the average, almost, all the men being able to read and write.* 
Latterly the high wages for labour prevailing in the season of the 
ground-nut harvest have rendered it somewhat difRcult to secure 
sufficient suitable recruits for tbo force, but previously there was 
no difficulty. 

Inhere are in eacli village, as usual, talaiydris (paid from the 
Village Service Fund) who are rccjuired to assist the regular police, 
but, as elsewhere, the latter complain tliat their co-operation is 
often lukewarm. Jii 1898 these men were given brass badges 
and lathis as insignia of their office. At certain points along the 
roads where — owing to the existence in the neighbourhood of 
much jangle or rough country — dacoities and robberies are 
especially’' easy to commit and difficult to detect, thdnas, or police 
i)osts, have been established at wbicli a tbdna talaiydri, paid from 
other t ban })olice iunds and accompanied as a rule by the talaiydri 
of the village, is required to keep watch. 

The prisons of South Arcot comprise the District Jail at 
Mount Capper and fifteen sub-jails at the head-quarters of the 
seven tahsildars and the eiglit deputy tahsildars. , 

When the criminal courts were put on an organised footing 
in 1802, difficuities immediately arose about the confinement of 
the prisonei’s they convicted. The first jail was in the fort at 
Arcot (then included in the district, and the station at which the 
Circuit Judge sat) which had been handed over to the civil 
authorities on 1st January 1803 ; but it appears to have been « 

1 E.M.C. of May 21st 1850 and of 26th April 1858, No. 628. 
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veiy make-shift affair as it was reported later that it consisted OHAP, Xlll, 
only of a very small Malabar (e.c., Tamil) house ” and that Jails. 

over one hundred prisoners were crowded into it. In 1805 the 
Collector, Mr. Eavenshaw, asked for leave to convert the old 
barrack at Seminandalam into a jail, but before orders arrived the 
building was occupied^ by a regiment of cavalry. 

Later on the District Jail was located in the lower part of the 
substantial building on the shore of the backwater at Old Town 
Cuddalore which was originally the East India Company’s Factory 
House (sec p. 300) and is now Messrs. Parry’s godowns. The 
up})er part was used as a Court house. In 1834 the wJiole building 
was given over for the use of the Courts and the jail. In the 
great famine of 1 876-78 this latter was extremely over- crowded 
owing to the increase in crime which the state of the season had 
occasioned, and the then District Surgeon and Superintendent of 
the jail, Surgeon-Captain C. Robertson, obtained sanction to the 
erection of temporary accommodation — huts made of bamboos 
and coooanut leaves — for 200 prisoners on Mount Capper. He 
represented that this site was far more healthy than that of the 
existing jail (where choleraic diarrhoea was already very prevalent) 
and extra establishment was sanctioned for guarding the new 
buildings. By August 1877 the accommodation at the now site 
had been raised to sufficient for 600 prisoners and, as the demand 
for more room still continued, sanction was given to increase it 
so as to hold 1,000, and to grade the jail as one of the first, 
instead of (as before) as one of the third, class. To prevent 
escapes from such a temporary construction, a deep trench (since 
filled in) was dug by convict labour all round it. Subsequently, 
chiefly in consequence of Captain Robertson’s repeated represent- 
ations that the old jail was insanitary, the Inspector-General of 
Jails recommended the transfer of the whole institution to the 
Mount Capper site, fn 1885 Government accordingly appointed 
a local committee to report on the suggestion and, on their 
approving it, sanctioned the step. The old jail buildings were sold 
to Messrs. Parry in 1886 for the modest sum of Rs. 10,000. 

The existing jail was designed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment and was estimated to cost Rs. 2,86,677 j ]^ut it was built 
by the Jail department and with the use of convict labour, and 
the actual outlay upon it was reduced to Rs. 2,03,983. It was 
begun at the end of January 1895 and finished by the middle of 
March 1^8 and is built on the cellular system in eight blocks • 
wliich radiate from a central point. It has accommodation for 
406 prisoners and is in charge of a full-time Superintendent. 

33 
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OHAP. XIII. Water is obtained from two wells, one inside and tbe other 
Jails. outside the enclosure. The supply from the latter is pumped by 
convict labour into an iron cistern within the jail and thence 
distributed by pipes. * 

The most important manufacture carried on in the jail is the 
weaving of various kinds of cloth, carpets, towels and tape. The 
work is all done by hand and no power-looms, as in some of the 
jails» are employed. Next in importance comes the manufacture 
of oil in mills of the usual pattern, which are driven by the convicts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELl’.QOVEKNMENl'. 


The Local Boards— The Unions — Finances of the Boards. The two Munici- 
PAL1TIK8 — Cnddalore Municipality— Improvements effected by it — Chidam- 
baram Municipality. 

Outside the two municipalities of Cuddalore and Chidambaram, OHAP. XIV. 
which are referred to below, local affairs are in the hands of the Th* Local 
District Board and the four taluk boards of Tindivanam, B oard s. 
Chidambaram, Cuddalore and Tirukkdyilhr, the respective juris- 
dictions of which are conterminous with the revenue divisions 
of the same names already described at the end of Chapter XI. 

Twenty-one of the larger villages have been constituted The Unions. 
TTnions. Under the Tindivanam taluk board are those at Tindi- 
vanam itself, and at Villupuram and Valavaniir in the Villupuram 
taluk ; under the Chidambaram board those at Bhuvanagiri, 

Ldlpet, Manndrgudi, Porto Novo and Srimushnam in Chidam- 
baram taluk and at Tittagudi, Pennddam and Vriddhachalam in 
Vriddhachalam taluk; under the Cuddalore board the unions 
at Kurinjipddi, Panruti and NeUikuppam ; and under the Tiruk- 
k6yilhr board those at Tirukkdyilfir, Tiruvennanallhr and 
Uiundhrpet in Tirukkdyildr taluk and at Chinna Salem, 
Kallakurchi, Tiydga Drug and Vadakkanandal in Kallakurchi 
taluk. The chief item in their income is, as elsewhere, the 
house-tax and this is levied in all of them at the maximum rates 
allowed by the Act. The average assessment per house per 
annum is at present 14^ anbas, which is rather more than one 
anna above the average for the Presidency as a whole. 

The separate Appendix to this volume contains figures of the Finanoe§ of 
receipts and expenditure of the boards and the unions. Both theBoardi. 
including and excluding the receipts from tolls, the incidence of 
the taxation per head of the population is beloW the average for 
the Presidency and also below the figure for all the adjoining 
districts except Salem. The same is the case with the incidence 
per head of the population of the total Local Fund receipts, 
which at present amounts to 3^ annas. The chief item in these 
receipts is, as usual, the land cess ; and this is levied at the 
ordinary rate of one in every rupee of the land assessment, 
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Next comes the income from tolls, which are collected at half tl)c 
maximum rates. The receipts from these have increased by 
seventy per cent, in the last three years owing to the great devel- 
opment of the groundnut trade and are now higher than in any 
other district in the Presidency except two. This increase is 
not, however, all net gain ; the roads have been much cut up by 
the extra traffic and the rates of wages have been so enhanced 
by the demand for labour occasioned by the groundnut harvest 
that recently the Boards have frequently been unable to obtain 
coolies for mending them except at exorbitant rates. Local 
board weekly markets, the fees collected at which form an 
important item in the receipts of the boards of other districts, 
are scarce in South Arcot. Until very recently the only two 
which brought in any income were those at Tirukkoyilur and 
Panruti, but in the present year tlie Tindivanam taluk board 
has opened seven others in the Tindivanam and Villupuram 
taluks. The chief item of expenditure from local funds is, as 
elsewhere, the upkeep of the roads and of the medical and 
educational institutions. These three matters have already been 
referred to in Chapters VII, IX and X respectively. • 

The only two municipal towns are Cuddalore and Chidam- 
baram. The separate Appendix gives particulars of the receipts 
and expenditure of their councils. In 1865 the inhabitants of 
Vriddhachalam met and expressed their readiness to introduce 
the Municipal Act of 1850 into that town, but Government con- 
sidered it better to wait until the new Towns Improvement Bill 
was passed into law and meanwhile this unwonted enthusiasm 
for local self-government appears to have cooled. In 1898 (and 
several times subsequently) the question of making a municipality 
of Panruti, which is the .third largest town in the district, has 
been considered ; but the proposal is at present in abeyance for 
the reasons that it would necessitate the re-establishment of five 
toll-gates which have already been pronounced obnoxious and 
abolished, and that a sufficient number of persons qualified to 
serve as councillors cannot be found in the place. 

The Cuddalore municipality was constituted under Act X of 
1865 soon after ^that enactment became law. The council has 
to contend with several considerable natural drawbacks. The 
municipal limits are very extensive and very straggling, covering 
over thirteen square miles (equal to half the area of the Madras 
municipality) and including the eleven villages of Cuddalore, 
Karaiydravittakuppam, Selldnkuppam, TirupApuliyfir, Vann^ra- 
p^laiyam, D^vandmpatnam, Manjakuppam, Vilvar4yanattaitt> 
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Uddramdnikkam, Gundu-Uppalavddi and Kond6r. The roads in 
t}ie municipality are consequently numerous, and they are liable 
to damage from the frequent Hoods in the Ponnaiydr and Gadilam. 
Old Town Cuddalore is also a crowded and low-lying place where 
effective sanitation and drainage is difficult. Taxation is, however, 
very light, the incidence per head of the population (excluding 
tolls) being in 1902-03 annas 9-2, or much below the average for 
all municipalities in the Presidency in that year, which was 
annas 12-7. 

In 1898 Government came to the conclusion that “ the muni- 
cipal council of Cuddalore, as at present constituted, appears 
unequal to the administration of municipal affairs in an efficient 
manner and reduced the number of elected councillors from 
fifteen to seven (one for each ward) ; the privilege of electing its 
own chairman was not withdijiwn from the council, but ever since 
then the Divisional Officer has been chosen for the post. 

The medical institutions maintained by the municipality have 
been referred to in Chapter IX above. It keeps up no scliools of 
importance. The chief permanent benefits it has conferred upon 
the town have been the payment of Rs. 7,000 towards the 
Stuart bridge erected in 1 898 over the Uppandr between Old 
and New Towns and the construction of the water supply in 
Old Town. 

'fhis last is one of the oldest schemes of the kind in the 
Presidency and its inception was due to Surgeon-Major 
G. Robertson, who was District Medical and Sanitary Officer in 
the seventies and eighties of the last century. His original 
proposals regarding it were made in 1876, but it was not until 
1882 that the existing scheme was sanctioned. This consists in 
bringing a supply from the small lake which lies at the foot of 
Mount Capper and which receives the drainage of part of the 
slopes of that hill and is also supplied by a channel from the 
Tiruv^ndipuram anicut across the Gadilam river. An embank- 
ment divides this lake into an upper and a lower portion and 
this was heightened so as to increase the available supply in the 
upper lake. The water is brought along an open channel (the 
fall is not sufficient to admit of this being cheaply piped) to a 
settling tank and filter beds (made of sand and spongy iron 
brought from the old works at Porto Novo) near the railway 
station at Old Town, whence it is led into an adjoining distribut- 
ing cistern. The scheme was completed in 1885 for the modest 
sum of about Rs. 12,000 and Surgeon-Major Robertson received 
the special thanks of Government. It is considered to have done 
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a great deal to check the elephantiasis which was formerly so 
common in Old Town, hut many of the people still use the water 
of brackish wells there rather than take the trouble to fetch their 
supply from the distributing cistern. 

In April 1892 Lieutenant- Colonel Smart drew up estimates for 
a more complete scheme. With the modifications suggested 
by the Sanitary Board this was very briefly as follows ^ : To 
construct across the Oadilam river, 3,800 feet above the Tiruv^ndi- 
puram anicut, infiltration works, consisting of 610 feet of 
perforated 24-inch stone-ware pipes laid in the bed of the river 
ten feet below lowest water-level ; to collect in a valve-house on 
the right bank the water thus obtained from the underground^ 
springs in the river ; to force this thence by steam pumps to a 
cistern on the top of the Mount Capper plateau adjoining ; from 
there to lead it by gravitation through a conduit to a service 
reservoir near the District Jail, crossing the intervening valley 
through a 12-inch iron pipe ; and from the service reservoir to 
distribute the supply by pipes to fifty fountains within Cuddalore 
town. The estimate for the scheme was Rs. 3,71,200 and the 
annual cost of maintaining it (on the assumption that half 
the outlay was met from Provincial Punds) would have been 
Rs. 24,520. The scheme was forwarded to the municipal council 
by Government with the observation that it was at first sight 
beyond the means of the council unless public-spirited inhabitants 
of the town came to its assistance, and that the South Indian 
Railway would be asked whether it would contribute to the scheme 
in consideration of the benefits which the railway property would 
derive from it. Help was not forthcoming either from any 
public-spirited inhabitants or from the Company ; the council 
reported that the scheme was beyond its means ; and the proposal 
fell through. 

Though the situation of Cuddalore seems to be geologically 
very similar to that of Pondicherry, apparently no attempt has 
ever been made to see whether the artesian springs which supply 
the whole of the latter town with water could not be also tapped 
at the former. 

Chidambaram was made a municipality under the later 
municipal Act III of 1871. The 1871 census showed that its 
population was close on 15,000 persons and the Act was accord- 
ingly put in force in it on 1 st October 1873. There was the* usual 
opposition from the inhabitants. Taxation is light (in 1902^3, 

^ Q.O., Ko. 1486 M., d»ted ISth September 1895. 
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annas 10-9 per head of the population, excluding tolls) when 
compared with the average for other municipalities. Since 1890, 
four of the sixteen councillors have been elected by the rate- 
payers, and the council has been permitted to elect its own 
chairman since 1888. 

The municipality keeps up no noteworthy schools. The 
hospital it helps to maintain is referred to in Chapter IX. The 
chief permanent improvements which it has effected have been 
the construction of a building for this institution and an office 
for itself and the contribution of some Hs. 7,000 towards the 
erection (in 1882) of the bridge over the Kh^in Sahib’s Canal or, 
as it is called in Chidambaram town, the P^lam^n. 

. As in Cuddalore, the council has to combat considerable natural 
disadvantages, though these differ from those which hamper the 
former place. Chidambaram lies low, on loose alluvial soil in the 
middle of wet cultivation, and in a cramped site only two square 
miles in extent j land is therefore valuable and the habitations 
are consequently crowded, good building and road-mending 
material is exceedingly scarce, natural drainage is practically 
non-existent and the water-supply depends upon tanks and wells 
which are liable to pollution. Before the council was constituted 
there were no metalled roads in theitown ; some of the thorough- 
fares (notably the four ‘ car streets ^ on the four sides of the big 
temple) are now repaired with laterite brought by rail from 
Mount Capper, and the council has lately received a windfall in 
the shape of a quantity of masonry rubbish derived from the 
repairs which are going on in the temple, which has also been 
used on the roads. No water-supply has yet been provided. 
Several schemes have been suggested, the source of supply being 
either the Coleroon or the lidja Vaikk&l leading from the Lower 
Anient across that river, but as these would all involve pumping- 
plant the annual maintenance charges would be consideralile for 
so small a town and the execution of the scliemes has been for 
the present postponed. 
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CiiinAMBARAM Taluk — Bhnvnnagiri — Chidambaram — Kiinjimedu — MaTin4rgudi~- 
PAlaiyarnkdttai — Porto Novo— Sn'mushnam — Tirnnfi.raiy6r. Cuddalore 
Taluk— Chcnnappan&yakanpalaiyam—Cnddaloro—Kilarungiiiiam — Kurinji- 
p4di — Nollikuppam— Panmti— PArvatipuram — Tirthanagari — Tiruvadi — 
Tiruv4ndipurara — Tiydgaralli — Venkatampdttai. Kallakuechi Taluk— 
Brahmakundam — Cbinna Salem— Kallakurchi—Kalrayan hills— Kugaiytir— 
Revuttanalltir— Kishivandiyam — Sankarapuram— SittaWr — Tiydga Drug— 
Varanjaram. Tinuivanam Taluk — Dalavandr — Gingoo— K6nim6du — Mai- 
1am — MalaiyanAr (Mdl) — Mavakkanam — Melaohdri — Porunmkkal — Singa* 
varam — Sitt4m6r (JMdl) — Tindivanam — Tonddr. TiRUKKdYiLdR Taluk — 
Arakandanalldr — Ddvandr - Elavdnasdr — Kuvvdkkam— Manaldrpdttai— S6n- 
damangalam — Tirukkdyildr — Tiruiiamanalldr- - Tirunirankonrai — Tirovenna- 
nalldr— Ulunddrpet. Villupuram TALUK—Kandaraaiigalam— Koliyandr— 
Mandagapattu — Mdttdr Tirnkkai — Panamalai— Paraiyapuram — Tirnvakarai 
— Tiruv&matttir — Valavandr — Valuddvdr — Vandr — Vikravaudi — Villupuram. 
Vridduackalam Taluk — KsUui)ardr — Maugalam (Ko) — Maugalur-^N alldr 
-Pardr— Pennfidani' Tittagudi — Vriddhachalam, 


CHIDAM BABAM TALTIK. 


Chidambaram taluk lies in the south-east corner of the district, 
on the shore of the Bay of Bengal. In many ways it stands 
apart from all the other taluks of South Arcot and resembles 
them much less than it does the delta of Tanjore. It is a quite 
level plain, sloping gently to the sea, of which nearly three- 
fourths is covered with black alluvial soil. ()nly along the coast 
(where there is a strip of sandy land) and round about Srimush- 
nam and Pdlaiyamkdttai on the western border (where there is 
some red ferruginous earth) is there any other variety of soil. 
Nearly the whole of this alluvial area is one great paddy swamp, 
watered by the ^et-work of channels which take off from the 
Lower Anicut across the Coleroon and the Shatiatope anient on 
the VeU dr (the two biggest irrigation sources in South Arcot), 
and the rainfall is heavier than in any other taluk. Chidambaram 
is consequently better protected from adverse seasons than any 
other part of the district and its people are well-to-do and (in 
consequence) better educated than those of other taluks. 
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appearance, however, it is a monotonous tract. It contains no 
hills and hardly any forest, and except on^ the west the 
apparently interminable * paddy-flats are only broken by the 
groves of trees round the villages. Paddy is naturally the chief 
crop — it covers over two-thirds of the total area — and dry grains 
are but little raised. Such unirrigated land as there is, is largely 
given over to the growing of ground-nut. 

Statistics of ('hidambarara will be found in the separate 
Appendix to this volume. It is the smallest taluk in the district but, 
after Ouddalore, it contains the densest population ; and, as was 
therefore to be expected, the increase in its inhabitants during the 
last inter censal decade was very small. It contains more Musal- 
mans than any other taluk, the Labbais and Marakkdyars of the 
coast towns bringing up the percentage. Porto Novo, its sea- 
port, and Chidambaram, its head-quarters, are the chief centres of 
its trade. The only noteworthy industries are the manufacture of 
salt in the pans on the coast and the weaving at Chidambaram and 
Bhuvanagiri. These two are the only localities in the district 
in which silk-weaving is carried on to any notable extent. 

The more interesting places in the taluk are the following : — 

Bhuvanagiri ; A union vnth a population of 10,701 which 
was until recently the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar who 
1$ now stationed at Porto Novo. It contains a sub-registrar's 
office, a police-station and a travellers' bungalow. It lies four 
miles north-west of Chidambaram and close to the Vell^r, which 
here runs in a deep bed between steep banks which are almost 
clifs. 

Being in the centre of the wet land of Chidambaram taluk, 
it was used by the English at Fort St. David in the wars ‘ of 
the eighteenth century as a grain d4p6t, and was protected 
by a small fort of which no traces now remain. In 1753 the 
Mar&thas surprised the place, but Captain Kilpatrick marched 
with a detachment to retake it and upon his approach the enemy 
abandoned it in the night. 

The village is now a centre of trade and possesses a well- 
attended weekly fair. It has a thriving appearance, the houses 
being mostly tiled and some of more than one storey. Praoti" 
cally its only industry is the silk and cotton weaving already 
referred to in Chapter VI. \ 

Chidambarsm is the head-quarters of the taluk and con- 
tains the offices nsuaP^ each places, a District MnnsiPs oonrt, 

A railway-station and a travellers' bungalow, which last is located 
At ^mmipet, about a mile to tlm south of it. Its population 
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OEAP* XV. numbers 19^909 and its municipality has been referred to in 
Ohipah- Chapter XIY and its medical and educational institutions in 
Chapters IX and X respectively. The place lies low in a cramped 
site surrounded on all sides by paddy fields watered by the 
canals from the Lower Anient across the Coleroon. Its main 
industry is the weaving already mentioned in Chapter VI. 

The town is chiefly famous for the great temple referred to 
below. This, like other similar buildings in the district, was 
formed into a fort in the wars of the eighteenth century and was 
the scene of some Kttle fighting. In 1753 the French and the 
Mar^thas captured it from a small English detachment which was 
stationed there. They began a series of fortifications about it 
(of which a small plan is given in Orme’s history) consisting of 
four batteries run out from the four comers of the outermost of 
the stone walls which enclose the building, and another battery 
in the centre of each of the two longer (eastern and western) sides 
of this wall. In 1760, when Eyre Coote^s army was closing in 
upon Pondicherry preparatory to besieging that town, he sent out 
detachments to capture the French positions throughout the 
district, and Chidambaram fell to a force under Major MoriSon. 
The French garrison at first refused to surrender, so two eighteen- 
pounders were landed from the English squadron which was 
at anchor near the mouth of the Coleroon and were sent up 
the river on catamarans. When these reached the camp the 
garrison gave in. During the invasion of the Carnatic by Haidar 
Ali of Mysore in 1780, some 2,000 or 3,000 of his troops occupied 
Chidambaram and the temple. Eyre Coote marched against the 
place and sent three battalions to clear the enemy out of the 
town. After a scattered fire the latter took refuge in the temple 
and by some mistake, and without orders, the foremost of the 
English battalions pursued them up to its gateway — apparently 
that under the western tower. Finding this shut, they brought 
up a twelve-pounder to burst it open and the second shot from 
this broke down the outer of the two gates under the tower. The 
sponge-staff had however been fired out of the gun in the huriy, 
and the man who carried the match was not to be found. Cap- 
tain Moorhouse, of the Artillery, nevertheless loaded and dis- 
charged the gun twice by means of a musket and made a breach 
in the inner gate large enough to let through one man at a time. 
The sepoys rushed into the space between the two gateways, 
which in a moment was full of them, but did not observe^—^uhl'vniT 
between the two — a flight of steps which led to the rainput. 
garrison, every moment dreading the genera) assa^^ dil^^ 
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for quarter, but their cries could not be distinguished in the 
general tumult. Meanwhile, some straw became ignited and 
set fire to the clothes of the sepoys who were crowded between 
the gateways, and every one pressing back to avoid suffocation 
and the fire of the enemy (which was redoubled at the sight of 
this mishap) many of them were scorched and burned to 
death, and those who escaped hurried away without attempting 
to bring off the twelve-pounder. Six officers and nearly one 
hundred and fifty men were killed or wounded in this unfor- 
tunate affair. The General, who was in the pettah at the time, 
ordered some pieces of cannon to batter the wall. A fine brass 
eighteen-pounder was ruined without making any breach, and 
then, as day was beginning to dawn, the troops returned to camp. 
All thoughts were now abandoned of taking the place by assault ; 
so , there being no battering guns with the army, it was I'esolved 
to send for them to Cuddalore, and, after taking the rice out of 
the pettah, to proceed to Porto Novo to cover their landing. The 
army accordingly marched to Porto Novo. Ten days later was 
fought the great battle of Porto Novo referred to in the account 
of that place below, which more than wiped out this repulse at 
Chidambaram. 

The great temple, which is sacred to Siva but contains a 
shrine to Vishnu as well, is at once one of the largest, most 
ancient and most sacred in all South India. It covers an area 
of not less than 39 acres and the extraordinary thing about it is 
that though the dressed stone in it is enormous in amount and 
often in the form of huge blocks— the gateways, for example, are 
flanked with monolithic stone pillars 30 feet high and three feet 

square yet the nearest quarry is 40 miles away and on the other 

side of the Velldr river. The whole of the stone used in the 
temple must have been brought all this distance at a time 
vehicles \yere of the most primitive description and roads were 
practically non-existent. 

The main buildings in the temple are enclosed within two 
high walls faced with dressed granite. Outside these run four 
‘ oar streets * six^y feet wide which are said to cover the site 
formerly occupied by the ditch which once formed part of the 
fortifications, and between, them are numerous flower gardens 
and pkntations of cocoanht trees. Through both walls run four 
main entrances, facing the four points of the compass. 

Above the places where these pass through the inner of the two 
enclosures are bujlt four great towers or gopurams, the lower 
part if which (as usual) is of stone and the upper of brick and 
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CHAP. XV. mortar profusely decorated with plaster figures representing 
scenes from the holy books and painted in bright colours. The 
northern of these towers, as an inscription on it shows, was built 
by Krishna D^va, the greatest of the Vijayanagar kings, who 
ruled from 1509 to 1530 A.D. The eastern gopuram bears 
inscriptions of Sundara-Pdndya-deva of Madura, who ascended the 
throne in 1250 A.D., and therefore is older than the northern 
one. It was repaired by the Pachaiyappa Mudali whose educa> 
tional charities in Madras and Chidambaram are so well-known, 
and bears representations of him and his wife. The latter is said 
to have founded the agrahdram just outside the gate which 
passes through it. These great towers, the Trigonometrical 
station on the top of the tallest of which (the northern one) is 
157 feet above sea-level and therefore about 140 feet above the 
ground, are visible even from the sea, and they and the lights 
which are lit on them on holy days arc well-known landmarks for 
mariners. On the lower (or stone) portions of them the decoration 
consists for the most part of little panels containing dancing 
figures. These seem to be connected with the central idea of the 
temple — the mystic dance- of Siva referred to below — but they 
have been copied in numerous other shrines throughout the 
district and now form quite a characteristic item in the architec- 
ture of its temples. 

Within the inner wall is a great space 300 yards long and 250 
wide, mostly paved with stone slabs, in which stand the various 
shrines and other buildings. Entering by the southern gate one 
sees first a big brick and plaster nandi, or sacred buU, of modern 
construction. To the west of this is a newly built' shrine to 
Ganapati, ^ in which the stone-carving is good. Further north, 
close under the west wall, is the Amman (or goddess') temple, 
sacred to P^rvati, Siva's wife. From the steps of this is obtained 
perhaps the best general view of the various buildings in the 
enclosure. East is the great Sivaganga tank, revetted on all sides 
with stone and surrounded with a pillared cloister, beyond it is the 
thousand-pillared mantapam, to the south stands the inner wall 
round the central shrine, and on all four sides the great towers 
round off the scene. Though the temple (like so many in South 
India) has “ grown by accident rather than design" and its 
various buildings are not parts of any one general scheme, the 
effect from this point is striking enough. 

^ Thelmi^e In tkitliM been de'olsred to be the lergeet ih TAdis, bttt in 
reality it ii only fome eight feet high. 
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The Amman shrine, says Mr. Fergusson in his Indian CHAP. XV. 
Afehitedure — Chidam- 

“ is principally remarkable for its porch, which is of singular 
elegance. ■ The outer aisles are 6 ft. in width, the next 8 ft., but the 
architect reserved all his power for the central aisle, which measures 
21 ft. 6 in. in width, making the whole 50 ft. or thereabouts. In order 
to roof this without employing stones of such dimensions as would 
crush the supports, recourse was had to vaulting, or rather bracketing, 
shafts, and these brackets were again tied together by transverse pur- 
lins, all in stone, and the system was continued till the width was 
reduced to a dimension that could easily be spanned. As the whole 
is enclosed in a court surrounded by galleries two storeys in height, 
the effect of the whole is singularly pleasing.” 

He considers that it belongs to the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. In point of mere size, the central aisle takes a place 
below that of the mantapam in front of the goddess’ temple at 
Tirukkdyilhr, but the latter is dark and shut in, and less graceful 
in design. From the top of one of the pillars of the aisle hangs 
a chain of several movable links cut from one piece of stone. 

Other similar fours de force in stone- cutting may be seen in the new 
work which is now being done in the central enclosure. In a 
comer of the court is one of several wells in the temple which are 
lined with circular . rings of stone, about four feet in outside 
diameter, each cut from a single slab. 

North of the Amman shrine is a temple to Shanmugam, or 
Subrahmanya with the six faces, which is called the Pandyanayaka 
K6 vil. It is supported on a number of pillars the design of which 
resembles that of the piers in the Nritta sabha referred to later. 

Por many years it stood in ruins, but it has now been repaired. 

On the far side of the Sivaganga tank already mentioned is 
the thousand-pillared mantapam, which is some 340 feet by 180 
feet and is more modern than most of the buildings. It is one of 
the five BahhaSf or halls, of the temple which are so often spoken 
of, and is called the Edfa^abha, or ‘ hall of State.' Mr. Fergusson 
Says of it — 

*‘ the pillars are arranged twenty-four in front by forty-one in 
4epth, making 984; but in order to get a central space, four in the 
porch, then twonty-eight, then two, and again twenty-four, have been 
omitted, altogether fifty-eight ; bnt, on the other hand, those of the 
external portico must be added, which nearly balances the loss, and 
makes up the 1,000. It must be confessecl this forest of granite 
pillars, each of a single stone, and all more or less carved and orna- 
mented, does produce a certain grandeur of effect, but the want of 
design in the arrangement, and of subordination of parts, detract pain- 
fuUy frpm the effect that might have been produced. Leaving out 
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the pillars in the centre is the one redeeming feature^ and that could 
easily have been effected without the brick vaults^ formed of radiating 
arches, which are employed here— a certain proof of the modern age of 
the building. These vaults are certainly integral, and as cert^nly 
could not have been employed till after the Muhammadans had settled 
in the south, and taught the Hindus how to use them .... The 
hall was almost certainly erected between 1696 and 1685, at which 
time, we learn from the Mackenzie MSS., the kings of the locality 
made many donations to the fane.** 

There remains the innermost enclosure — the most sacred, and 
historically the most important, part of the whole temple. A great 
part of this has in recent years been renovated and added to by the 
N^ttukottai Chettis (who have also repaired the four towers already 
mentioned and other parts of the building) and the work is still 
proceeding. The most striking part of the new additions is a 
great covered cloister of imposing width which will ultimately 
run all round the enclosure. The completion of this is at present 
delayed by the objections of the Vaishnavites to the removal of 
the Yaishnava Amman shrine which stands in the way, and the 
dispute is now before the courts. The cloister is roofed with stone 
slabs supported on long rows of tall carved granite pillars some 
twenty-five feet high and all of the same design. The carving of 
these is careful and the general effect striking. The stone is being 
brought by rail from Tiruvakarai and adjoining villages to the 
west of Pondicherry. It is roughly cut into shape at the quarries 
and finished at the temple, but even then the blocks are so enor- 
mous that special methods and indemnities have to be arranged 
with the railway company. In one corner of the cloister are small 
stone images of the four Tamil poet-saints — Tirugn^na Samban- 
dhar, Appar, Sundaramhrti and Mdnikya-Vdchakar — referred to 
in Chapter III. 

The Chettis have formed a fund for this and other similar 
restorations which is made up of a fee of four annas per cent* 
levied from their clients on all sums borrowed by the latter. The 
capital of this is invested and the interest therefrom devoted 
exclusively to such undertakings. 

Within this inner enclosure are the remaining four of the five 
sabhas already mentioned; namely, the Dim sabha, where the 
Dikshitars, the managers of the temple referred to below, hold 
their committee-meetings ; the Chit mhha (or Chit ambalam : 
whence the name of the town), the ‘ hall of wisdom ^ or oentral 
shrine in which the idol of Siva is placed ; the Kanaka, sabha or 
‘ golden hall,’ a porch in front of this last ; and the Nritta sahha 
or ‘ hall of the dance.’ ; 
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The Chit aabha, or central shrine, is a plain wooden building CHAP. xv. 
standing on a stone basement. Siva is worshipped in it in his Chidabi- 
form Natardja or the ‘ god of the dance. ’ Behind it is the deity’s 
bedroom, a new erection of polished black stone from which a metal 
representation of the god is conducted with much ceremony to 
the shrine. The part of the roof of this latter which is imme- 
diately over the idol’s head is roofed with plates of gold. The 
lingam of the temple is supposed to be the ‘ ether (dkdaa) lingam,’ 
one of the five ^ lingams of the elements ’ of South India, and 
thus is invisible. It is known as " Chidambara rahasyam ’ or the 
secret of Chidambaram. It is said to stand behind the idol and a 
curtain and a long string of golden biha leaves are suspended in 
front of the spot. 

The Kanaka sabha is also of wood and is roofed with plates of 
copper. Within it is pei*formed the daily w^orship to tlie god in 
the Chit sabha in front of which it stands. 

Almost adjoining, is the shrine of Vishnu, in whicli is an 
image of that deity in his form of Rangandtha sleeping on the 
serpent. The oldest shrine in all the building is said, how'ever, to 
be the small and comparatively neglected building near the Deva 
sabha. This, says tradition, was the original nucleus about which 
the rest of the temple has gradually grown. 

The Nritta sabha, or hall of the dance, is at once perhaps tho 
most beautiful and the most interesting part of the temple. It 
consists of a mantapam — adorned with wheels and prancing horses 
on either side to represent a celestial vehicle — supported by 56 
pillars, about eight feet high and most delicately carved from top 
to bottom, resting on a stylobate ornamented with dancing figures 
which Mr. Fergusson describes as being ‘‘ more graceful and 
more elegantly executed than any others of their class, so far as I 
know, in Southern India.” He says that “ whitewash and modern 
alterations have sadly disfigured this gem, but enough remains to 
show how exquisite, and consequently how ancient, it was.” The 
N£ttuk6ttai Chettis are proposing to move it to make room for the 
extension of their new cloister above mentioned, and it is to be 
hoped that if they do so they will manage the matter reverently 
and carefully. 

The great interest of this sabha is its oosinection with the 
legend regarding the foundation of the temple. Chidambaram, 
says the story, was once a forest of Ullai (Exccecaria agallocha) 
trees— the town is in consequence called TiUai in ancient litera- 
ture — in which was a shrine to Hiva (the original oldest shrine 
above mentioned) and another to the goddess K&li which wm bmlt. 

▼bere the Nritta sabha now stands* Siva came down to his 
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CHAP. XV. shrine to manifest himself to two very fervent devotees there, 
Chid AM- and Kill objected to his trespassing on her domains. They even- 
BARAM. taally agreed to settle the matter by seeing which could dance the 
better, it being arranged that whichever of them was vanquished 
should leave the place in the undisputed possession of the other. 
Vishnu acted as drummer (or, according to the Yaishnavite 
version, as umpire) at the competition and for a long while the 
honours were divided. At length Vishnu suggested to Siva that 
he should do his well-known steps in which he danced with one 
leg held above his head. Kali was unable to imitate or surpass 
this style of dancing, Siva was proclaimed the victor and Kdli 
departed outside the town, where her temple is still to be seen 
and has given rise to the proverb Tillai Kali ellaikkappdU or 
* Chidambaram's K^li is beyond the boundary.' On a stone slab 
in a little shrine within the Nritta sabha is a representation 
of the closing scene in the competition which (I am informed, 
Europeans may not see it) is excellently carved ; and this dance 
has given its name to the sabha and to the form in which Siva is 
worshipped in the temple, and is the origin of the dancing 
figures which (as has been mentioned) are so common in the 
sculpture in the buildirig and elsewhere in the district. Probably 
the story enshrines the record of an ancient rivalry between the 
priests of the Aryan deities and the devotees of the Dravidian 
gods in the town. 

An interesting feature about the Chidambaram temple is 
its system of management. It has no landed or other endow- 
ments nor any tasdik allowance, and is the property of a class of 
Brahmans peculiar to the town who are held in far more respect 
than the generality of the temple-priest Brahmans, are called 
Dlkshitars those who make oblations ’), marry only among 
themselves, and in appearance somewhat resemble the, N^yars 
or Tiyans of Malabar, bringing their top-knot round to the 
front of their foreheads. Their ritual in the temple more 
resembles that of domestic worship than the forms commonly 
followed in other large shrines. They are sometimes called the 
Tillai MMyirattdr or ‘ Three thousand men of Tillai,' the legend 
being that they came to Chidambaram from Benares to the 
number of three thousand. On arriving there, continues the stbry, ^ 
one of them was missing, and while a search for him was being 
made a voice from the skies announced that the god himself 
was the missing one. Theoretically, all the married males of 
the Dikshitars (among whom boys are not allowed to be wedded 
before they are five years old) have A voice in the managmeid of 
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the temple and a share in its perquisites ; and at present there 
are some 250 of such sharers. They go round the southern dis- 
tricts soliciting alms and offerings for themselves. Bach one has 
his own particular clientele and in return for the alms received 
he makes, on his return, offerings at the shrine in the name of his 
benefactors and sends them now and again some holy ashes or an 
invitation to a festival. Twenty of the Dikshitars are always on 
duty in the temple, all the males of the community (except boys 
and widowers ) doing the work by turns lasting twenty days each 
until each one has been the round of all the different shrines. 
The twenty divide themselves into five parties of four each, each 
of which is on duty for four days at one of the five shrines at 
which daily pfijd is made, sleeps there at night and becomes the 
owner of the routine offerings of food made at it. Large presents 
of food made to the temple as a whole are divided among all the 
Dikshitars. The right to the other oblations is sold by auction 
every twenty days to one of the Dikshitars at a meeting of tlie 
community. These periodical meetings take place in the D^va 
sabha above mentioned. A lamp from Natar^ja’s shrine is 
brought and placed there by a Pandaram, and (to avoid even the 
appearance of any deviation from the principle of the absolute 
equality of all Dikshitars in the management of the temple) this 
man acts as president of the meeting and proposals are made 
impersonally through him. 

The age of the oldest part of the temple is not a matter on 
which it is easy to dogmatise. The legend goes that the building 
was founded by a Sw^tavarma Chakravarti the white-bodied 
king’) in the sixth century A.D. in gratitude for the cure of his 
leprosy which was effected by a bath in the Sivaganga tank and 
after which he became known as Hiranyavarma or ‘ the golden- 
bodied.' The Kongudesa E^jdkkal, or * Chronicle of the Kongu 
country ' (a work of doubtful veracity), says ^ that Vira Chola 
R^ya, a king of the Ch^ra and Karndta countries who ruled 
between 927 and 977 A.D., expended great sums of money in 
building the Kanaka sabha and that his son Ari Vari D^va 
(1004 A.D.) added g6puras, enclosures, shrines and sabhas and 
gave many jewels to the deity. Mr. Fergusson, judging from 
the architectural evidence, doubts whether any^part of the temple 
is older than these tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Leyden grant states that the Gh61a king named Pardntaka 
I (907-46 A.D.) gilded the temple, but otherwise inscriptions 
do not help to a solution of the difficulty, those in the building 
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OHAP. XV. as yet transcribed (which include grants hy Ch61a, P^ndya, 
Ohioam- Pallava and other dynasties) not going far enough back. Two 

records of Vikrama Ch61a, a Ch61a sovereign who ruled from 

1118 to 1135, claim that he covered a considerable portion of it 
with gold, but do not mention its foundation. The building is 
however mentioned in the D^vdram, and part of it must therefore 
have existed prior to the ninth century A.D. and its undoubted, 
connection with the poet-saint Mdnikya-Vdchakar ' throws its 
origin even further back still. Many of his poems refer specifi- 
cally to the Chit ambalam or ‘ hall of wisdom * and Ponnambalain 
or * hall of gold * (now known respectively as the Chit sabha and 
the Kanaka sabha) and the deity who presided over them, and 
his line • 

Him have I seen in Tillai's court, where worships all the world 

shows that the temple was even in his time a centre of pilgrim- 
age, And Manikya-Vdchakar has been placed by Dr. C. U. 
Pope ^ in somewhere about the seventh or eighth century, ” 
and by a more recent writer ^ at least as early as the middle of 
the fifth century of our era. 

It was at Chidambaram that Mdnikya-Vdchakar Jiad the 
greatest triumph of his life when at the request of the three 
thousand of TiUai he came there from his place of meditation at 
Pichavaram, a little to the south-east, and refuted the Ceylon 
Buddhists who had come to the town to overthrow the worship 
of Siva.® His hymn connected with his victory is even now 
sung in the temple on the anniversary of the event. It was here 
also that his hymns were taken down from his lips, and once a 
year the god is taken to the spot to the north of the temple where 
this was accomplished. Finally it was within the shrine of which 
he had sung so often that he at length obtained final beatitude. 

There are other sacred spots in Chidambaram, besides the 
temple to Natardja. The Homakulam tank is reputed to be the 
place where Nanda, tlie Paraiyan saint, bathed before he per- 
formed the sacrifice preparatory to his transfiguiation to Brdh- 
manhood ; and the Ilamaiydkkindr (‘ restorer of youth') temple 
and tank are connected with the story, well-known in the town, of 
a couple who quarrelled soon after their marriage, lived apart in 
consequence tillbpth were quite old, and were at length re-united 
by Siva and given back their wasted youth. 

' See his Tiruvagagam (Clarendcm Press, 1900), xvii. 

* ChriHian College MagoMinet neyr UBtieti, if iiA ft, 

> The Tiruvofogam, xx,Xt gives the story in full, . . . : ^ 
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For the pilgrims to these holy places there are numerous chat- 
tmms in the town. The largest is one kept up by the Ndttu- 
kottai Ohettis. Next in size is the Aruvattum^var matham, or 
math of the 63 Saivite saints, where food is distributed free on 
the anniversary of the death of each of the saints. This will hold 
2,000 people. A. third chattram is connected with the name of 
Paohaiyappa MudaH. 

KunjimAdu : A shrotriem village of 688 inhabitants stand- 
ing on the bank of the Coleroon six miles south by east of Manndr- 
gudi. It is commonly said to have been the birthplace of Phr- 
nayya, the famous minister of Haidar Ali and his son Tipu. The 
story goes that his father and mother, who were Brdhmans of 
Seringapatam, being without children, set out on a pilgrimage to 
Kdm^svaram. On the way they halted at Kunjimedu, the Brdh- 
mans of which place were so impressed with the father’s learning 
that they invited him to come and reside among them on his 
return. He did so^ and they gave him a house and some land, 
the village being a shrotriem which had been granted in 1681 
by the king of Bijdpur to a colony of Brdhmans. Not long 
afterwards Phrnayya was born to the couple. He was educated 
at Kumbakdnam, and afterwards entered the service of the Mysore 
king. He only once thereafter returned to South Arcot and that 
was for his marriage, which occurred at the shrotriem village of 
Andali in the Tirukkdyilhr taluk. 

Manndrgudi : A union with 7,036 inhabitants situated 
two miles from the southern end of the bund of the great Virdnam 
tank. Its name in Sanskrit is Virandrdyanapura and Virandrd- 
yana is said to have been its founder and also to have given 
his name to the Virdnam tank. The place is sometimes called 
Kattu Manndrgudi to distinguish it from the Manndrgudi in 
Tanjore, which to avoid confusion is known as Eaja Manndrgudi. 
The place is the head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and a sub- 
registrar and contains a police-station. It was once the head- 
quarters of a taluk which was called after it. 

In the wars of the eighteenth century the French used Man- 
ndrgudi as a grain ddp6t, and an English force was sent in 1764 
to take it. The officer in command, thinking he could induce 
the French garrison which held the temple to Surrender it by the 
effect of his musketry fire alone, bungled the attack, was sur- 
prised by a relieving force sent from Chidambaram, was routed 
and, with nine of his Europeans, was taken prisoner. 

This temple is a Vaishnavite shrine which has a great local 
repute for sanctity and contains many inscriptions. 
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CUAP. XV. The village possesses a large tank fed by the Vadavdr ohan- 
Chidaj- nel, has a well-attended market on Thursdays and is a centre of 
BAi^. trade. It is said to have been the birth-place of the two 

Vaishnava saints Nddamunigal and Alavandar, who flourished 
aQ the tenth and eleventh centuries respectively. 

Fdlaiyaink6ttai : Five miles east-south-east of Srimushnam 
near the great Viiinam tank. It and another adjoining revenue 
village of the same name are distinguished by the suffixes 
Mdlpddi and Kilpadi. The population of the former, the one 
now to be referred to, is 6,053 and it has a police-station. The 
land about it is red soil and laterite is quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. It and the country round it formed part of the old 
‘ Sankar^puram jaghir * which was granted by the Nawab of 
Arcot in 1789 to his minister, and the history of which is 
sketched in the account of Sankardpuram below (p. 336). Some 
of the descendants of the original grantee still hold inam lands 
in this and adjoining villages. 

To the west of the village is an old mud fort — in ruins 
and inhabited only by a few Musalmans — which figures in 
the wars of the district. In 1694, when Zulfikar Khan, the 
emperor Aurangzeb’s general, was pretending to be besieging 
the Maratha chief Rama Raja in G-ingee, he tlireatened Bkoji, 
the Maratha king of Tanjore, and was bought off by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money and the cession of the Palaiyara- 
kottai fort, which belonged to R^ma R^ja but had been pawned 
by him to Ekoji. Hearing of this, R^ma Baja seized the fort, 
throw large reinforcements into it and defied Zulfikar Kh^n. 
The latter however captured it after a few days’ siege. 

In 1763, during the war between the English and the French, 
the latter besieged the fort ; but it was relieved by a British 
detachment. In the next year they renewed the attempt; 
but on the arrival of another relieving force they spiked 
their guns, destroyed their ammunition and retreated. In 1757 
they tried once more to take it, investing it with 100 Europeans, 
some field-guns and 600 sepoys ; but having no battering cannon 
they were only able to get possession of the pettah outside it. 
There they established themselves for a time and collected the 
revenue of the lapds dependent on the fort, which was then an 
appanage of the Nawab of Cuddapah and was commanded by 
one of his relations. 

Porto Novo ; A union of 13,712 inhabitants (of whom as 
many as 3,806 are Musalmans) situated on the north bank of the 
mouth of the Vell^r river on low-lying and very sandy sod. li* 
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name was apparently given it by the Portuguese, who were the 
earliest European settlers there, but Hobson Johson — which says 
that Porto Novo was perhaps intended to mean " New Oporto * 
rather than ‘ New Haven ’—states that no definite history of the 
appellation is forthcoming. The ordinary vernacular name of 
the town is Farangip^ttai, or * European town,’ but the Musal- 
jnans call it Muhammad Bandar. 

Porto Novo is the fourth largest place in South Arcot, but is 
declining in importance and was the only town in the district in 
which the population decreased in the decade 1891-1901, the fall 
in that period being 2-5 per cent. It has recently been made the 
]iead-quarters of the deputy tahsildar who used to be stationed at 
Bhuvanagiri and it possesses a sub-registrar and a police-station, 
bat no travellers’ bungalow. Its railway-station is two miles 
away to the west. 

The town is one of the only two ports in the district, but its 
trade, which is referred to in more detail in Chapter VI, has been 
on the decline for many years and is now far less considerable 
than that of Cuddalore. It has no harbour capable of receiving 
large ships and the few steamers which call at it lie about two 
miles off the shore (and still further out in the monsoon) where 
tliere is good holding ground in a mud bottom in five or six 
fathoms of water. They are loaded and unloaded by native 
boats of about four tons burden, which ply between them and 
the jetties within the mouth of the river and which can cross the 
bar (which is three feet deep even at low water) at all states of 
the tide. Native craft of 200 tons burden are occasionally hauled 
over the bar in ballast trim at high water and placed in mud docks 
for repairs. A few of the smaller kinds of boats are built here. 
There is no light at the port. Formerly the tall chimney of the 
iron-works (see below) was a recognised land-mark for mariner^, 
but this has now fallen down. 

The place has a rather triste air of departed importance. 
Except in one or two streets the houses are dilapidated, and it is 
only when the ground-nut and paddy harvest is being exported 
that the town seems more than half awake. 

The interest of the majority of the people centres in matters 
connected with the sea. A large proportion o{ them earn their 
living either as owners of, or sailors in, the boats which ply 
between the place and Ceylon and other parts, and it is signi- 
ficant that the most popular of the unusually large number of 
Musalman saints who are buried in the town is one Mldumiyllr, 
who was apparently in his lifetime a notable sea-captain. His 
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CHAP. XV. fame as a sailor has been magnified into the miraculous, and it is 
OniD^M. declared that he owned ten or a dozen ships and used to appear 
BA]^. command of all of them simultaneously. He has now the 
reputation of being able to deliver from danger those who go 
down to the sea in ships ; and sailors setting out on a voyage or 
returning from one in safety usually put an offering in the little 
box kept at his darga, and these sums are expended in keeping 
that building lighted and whitewashed. 

Another curious darga in the town is that of Araikdsu 
N^chiyAr, or the * one pie lady. * Offerings to her must on no 
account, be worth more than one pie ; tributes in excess of that 
value are of no effect. If sugar for so small an amount cannot 
be procured, the devotee spends the money on chunam for her 
tomb and this is consequently covered with a superabundance of 
whitewash. Stories are told of the way in which the valuable 
offerings of rich men have altogether failed to obtain her favour 
and have had to be replaced by others of the regulation diminutive 
dimensions. 

The chief mosque, as becomes a town with so large a Musal- 
inan population, is well kept. Behind it are two tombs which 
stand at an odd angle with one another instead of being parallel 
as usual. The legend goes that once upon a time there was a 
great saint called HAfiz Mir Sdhib who had an even more devout 
disciple called Saiyad Shah. The latter died and was duly buried, 
and not long after the saint died also. The disciple had always 
asked to be buried at the feet of his master and so the grave of 
this latter was so placed that his feet were opposite the head of 
his late pupil. But his spirit recognised that the pupil was really 
greater than the master, and when men came later to see the two 
graves they found that the saint had turned his tomb round so 
that his feet no longer pointed with such lack of respect towards 
the head of his disciple. 

Except the salt-pans (now leased to Messrs. Parry & Oo.), 
the only industry of any note in Porto Novo is the manu&oture 
(by the women of the Labbai sub-division of the Musalmans) of 
a species of very soft mat which is used for sleeping on and as a 
hold-all for clothes and bedding. These are made from the leaves 
of the screw-pine {Pan(knu3 ochratmimua) which gTOvrs in suoh. 
profusion all along the sandy coast in these parts and are said to 
be copied from those formerly made in Achin ; but it is generally 
allowed that in colour and texture they have fallen off g^^ly 
from their original excellence. 
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The histor 7 of Porto Novo dates from the time when it was 
first visited by Europeans. As has been [mentioned in Chapter 
II, it was first occupied (perhaps about the end of the sixteenth 
century) by the Portuguese. They were followed by the Dutch, 
who first obtained a oowle from the Bijdpur governor of Gringee 
in 1643, ^ quitted the place temporarily in 1678, returned in 
1680, and thenceforth maintained there an establishment of 
greater or less importance until as late as 1826. The * Porto 
Novo pagoda’ which they coined during this time (120 of which 
were equal to 100 star pagodas) became well-known. The 
ground on which thej dried and washed the fabrics they exported 
is still called Vannarapdlaiyam washermen’s hamlet’) and in 
their old cemetery — known to the natives as the Ollandar tdttmn 
or Hollanders’ Garden — lie buried, in two massive tombs orna- 
mented with elaborate armorial bearings, some individuals of their 
nation who died in the town in 1730 and 1737. In 1740 their 
factory was sacked by the Mar^thas, who had already pillaged 
mercilessly the whole of the country round about. The contem- 
porary diary of Eanga PiUai, the well-known confidential agent of 
Dupleix, gives the following account of the affair : — 

“ Five hundred Maratha horsemen rode to the Dutch factory, the 
gates of which were shut against them. Whilst this was going on, 
500 of the 1,000 mounted troops who were engaged in pillaging tho 
town appeared on the northern side of the factory, which was now 
surrounded by j,000 men. Some of these occupied themselves in 
breaking in the wicket of the gate and others threw^ropo-ladders over 
tlio tops of the buildings and, succeeding in climbing up, lowered 
themselves into them. The gate was now forced, and the whole of the 
iMaratha horse rushed into the factory. Every one there was seized 
and stripped stark naked. Some received sword-cuts and others were 
.scourged with wbij)8. They were each given two cubits length of 
<‘loth and driven out of tho fort. Deputy Governor Astruc, his wife 
and three daughters, and seven or eight Dutchmen were made 
prisoners. The Mardthas left the fort with their captives and spoil, 
some of the respectable inhabitants of the place being forced to serve 
as carriers, and at six in the evening they pitched their camp on a 
plain two miles outside of the town. Those who had been made to 
tlo duty as porters were then driven away, but the European captives 
were detained all night. They were released only the next morning, 
and were sent back to the factory in the custody ol sixty horsemen. 
These men ransacked the place and took whatever had escaped the 
nmranders on the previous day. The value of the plunder of the 

^ Mr. Hodgson’s report of 1818 on the Dntoh settlements. This is also the 
aathority for snndiy others of the statements which follow. 
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CHAP. X7. factory may be estimated at 1,00,000 pagodas and that of the town at 
Ohidam- 50,000, giving a total spoil of 1,60,000 pagodas.’’ 

174 ^ the Dutch transferred to Porto Novo their factories 
at Cuddalore and Port St. David and thenceforth the town became 
their only important establishment in the district. In 1778 
Haidar Ali of Mysore sacked the settlement and captured its 
Resident; in 1781, war having broken out between the English 
and the Dutch, the former seized the latter’s factories all along the 
coast, including Porto Novo; in 1785 the place was restored by 
treaty ; in 1795 it was again taken ; in 1818 it was once more 
restored ; but by a treaty of March 1824 it was finally handed 
over to the English in the following year with the rest of the 
Dutch possessions in India. ^ 

The settlement (and with it the town) is said to, have suffered 
severely from Haidar’s raids in 1780 and to have never recovered 
the blow it then received or to have been re-established as a place 
of trade after its restoration to the Dutch in 1 785. The factory 
house was still standing in 1818, but it was reported in that year 
that the Dutch flag had not been flown there for 40 years, and the 
house was claimed by a Dutch gentleman as his own private 
property . In 1830 the site on which it stood was granted b)' 
Government to Mr. Heath for the erection of the iron- works 
referred to below. 

The Danes also had a factory at Porto Novo. The available 
records give few particulars of it except that it stood near the 
river bank, that the site was granted by a Nawab of Arcot on 
payment of a nazzar of 81 pagodas and that part of it was once 
washed away by a flood in the Vellar. In 1802 it was 
formally delivered over to the Danes at the request of General 
Anker, the Governor of Tranquebar, and the Danish flag was 
allowed to be hoisted there in accordance with ‘‘ immemorial 
usage.” In 1803 Mr. Daniel Stevenson arrived there as Danish 
Resident. He died in 1806 and is buried in the Dutch cemetery 
already referred to. This cemetery, it may be mentioned, con- 
tains also the graves of four English employes— smelter, a 
plate-roller, a puddler and a shingler — of the ill-fated iron-works 
referred to below. Their epitaphs are recorded on cast-iron plates 
with prominent raised letters and must constitute almost the only 
remnant which now survives of the products of that unlucky ven- 
ture. Mr. Daniel Stevenson was a partner in the firm of Stevenson 
and Harrop of Tranquebar. A slab in memory of a boy nainad 

^ See the ‘Deed of transfer* ^iven on p. 227 of Aitohison’s 
(1892), Tiii, 227. 
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JolinHarrop (perliaps the son of a partner in this firm) who died in CHAP, IV. 
1776, lies in the aisle of the ruined Roman Catholic church which Chidam- 
faces the sea at Porto Novo and has already been mentioned on | 
page 81 above. ' 

The English had no settlement at Porto Novo until long 
after the Dutch were establislied there. A factory was started by 
them at the place in about 1083, but in 1688, as already stated in 
Cliapter II, it was moved to Kiiniinedu. Later on a minor agency 
was re-opened there, but it seems to have been long neglected, 
l^he records say that in 1748 the factory was in such a ruinous 
c(jndition that another house had to be purchased (for 500 
pagodas) for the Resident who was then appointed to the place. 

Apparently no sovereign rights were acquired, as in 1749 Chanda 
Sahib gave the town to Madame Dupleix. Eyre Coote drove the 
French out of the place after his victory over them at Wandiwash 
in 1760, but Haidar Ali devastated it in his raid into the Carna- 
tic in 1780. In the next year Eyre Coote was beaten off from 
Chidambaram in the manner described in the account of that 
place above, and wont to Porto Novo to land some battering 
cannon he had sent for from Cuddalore. Haidar Ali, hearing of 
this, marched up from the south, covering 70 miles in two days, 
and on the night of the 27th June 1781 reached Mdtapdlaiyam, 
four miles west of Porto Novo. Pour days later was fought 
between the two armies the battle of Porto Novo, one of the most 
decisive actions which ever occurred in India. Haidar had overrun 
the whole of the Carnatic, driven the English into Madras and 
cut to pieces one of their detachjnents. Byre Coote’s force 
was the only^ body which stood between him and the complete 
domination of South India. 

A little before day-break on the 1st J uly ^ Sir Eyre Coote drew 
up his army on a large plain which lay between the two camps. 

On his right was a chain of sand-hills which Kin along the coast 
at a distance of about a mile from the sea ; in the rear and on the 
left were woods and enclosures, but with an open space between ; 
two miles to the left ran another chain of sand-hills parallel to the 
former and behind these lay the principal part of Haidar’s army. 

At eight o’clock the ehemy opened fire from ,eight guns in two 
batteries which they had raised among the sand-banks, but they 

^ The account which follows is based on the description of the battle given 
by Sir Thomas Munro (who was present at it as a subaltern) in a letter to his 
father j gee Gleig’s Life of Munro, i, 36-43. Byre Coote’s despatch regarding the 
fiction will be found in Wilson’s History of the Madras Army, ii, 23-8. See also 
History of the Madras Engineers by Major Vibart and Malleson’a Decisive Battles 
of India. 
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TAP. XV. were too distant to do mucli execution. Eyre Coote, having 
BABAtr* ^reconnoitred their situation, saw that it was their wish that he 

^ should advance across the plain under the fire of the batteries tliey 

had constructed on every side, so that their cavalry might be able 
to take advantiige of the impression made by the guns ; he therefore 
made no change in his disposition, but kept his ground offering 
them battle until eleven o’clock, when, finding that they did not 
choose to make the attack, he moved to the rear of the sand-hills 
on his right. The army marched in two lines, tlie first commanded 
by General Munro, the second by General Stuart. In the first were 
all the European infantry, with six l)attalions of sepoys equally 
divided on the flanks ; in the second, four battalions of sepoys. 
One-half of the cavalry formed on the right of the first, the other 
on the left of the second, line. The baggage, guarded by a regi- 
ment of horse and a battalion of sepoys, remained on the beach 
near Porto Novo. 

The English army, after marching a mile between the sand- 
bank and the seashore, again defiled by an opening into the plain 
where the enemy’s artillery and infantry wore drawn up awaiting 
its approach, with their horse stiU behind the sand-hills. In an 
hour the whole of the first line got into the plain, where they 
formed under the fire of 40 pieces of cannon. Not a shot was 
returned ; the guns were not even unlimbered, but everything 
remained as if the army was going to continue its march. The 
enemy, encouraged by this, which they attributed to an intention 
of escaping, brought their artillery nearer. Every shot now took 
effect. The General rode along the front encouraging every one 
to patience and to reserve their fire till they were ordered to part 
with it. He was only awaiting accounts from the second line. 
An aide-de-camp at last told him that General Stuart had taken 
possession of the sand-hills . He immediately gave orders to advance 
and to open fire from all the guns. The artillerymen, who had 
been so long restrained, now exerted themselves. Their fire was 
so heavy that nothing could stand before it. Haidar’s infantry 
only stayed to give one volley, his artillery hurried away their 
guns, and though his horse attempted to charge they were always 
broken before they Reached the line. In a quarter of an hour his 
whole army was dispersed. While the first line of the English 
was thus engaged with Haidar the second was attacked by a force 
under Count Lally, then in Haidar’s service. But this was repulsed 
by General Stuart in all its attempts to drive the English from the 
sand-hills, and, when the main army fled, it followed. The^ 
Uppandr river and the lack of cavalry saved the enemy from pursuit. 
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The English army was some 7,500 fighting men. Haidar’s was CHAP. XV. 
at least eight times as numerous. Had the English broken, Chidam- 
nothing could have saved them from being out to pieces by the , 
enemy’s cavalry ; and it was learnt afterwards that Haidar had 
issued orders that no quarter was to be given. 

In the next year (1782) the French and Haidar used Porto 
Novo as a base for their joint attacks on Cuddalore described in 
Oiapter II. In 1785, the town was restored to the English by 
the treaty of Versailles and since then it has remained in their 
hands. Records of 1803-05 speak of the warehouse maintained 
there “ for the reception and security of the Company's blue 
goods.” 

In the second quarter of the last century it became well-known 
as the home of the iron-works already referred to. The history 
of this enterprise is as follows ^ : 

In 1824 Mr. J. M. Heath of the Madras Civil Service 
addressed the Madras Government asking that certain privileges 
might bo conferred on him to enable him to carry out a scheme 
to which much of his attention had been directed lor some years 
past ; najnely, the manufacture of bar-iron in India. Ho stated 
that the samples sent to England by him had, been declared equal 
to the best foreign iron for making steel, and in order to enable 
him to embark in the undertaking on a large scale ho asked for a 
grant of the exclusive right of erecting works for making iron in 
India for the remaining term of the Company’s charter and for a 
lease of the right of cutting fuel on Government waste land and 
raising ore at any mines at which he should erect works within the 
same period. 

Sir Thomas Munro, the then Governor, and the members of 
council all minuted in favour of granting Mr. Heath’s request and 
recommended his case to the favourable consideration of the Court 
of Directors. 

The Supreme Government, however, hesitated to join in the 
recommendations made by the' Madras Government, and in 1826 
the Court of Directors declined to accord to Mr. Heath the 
exclusive privilege he solicited. But they authorized the Madras 
Government to confer on him, in the event of his prosecuting the 
undertaking without any exclusive privilege, a lease of the right 
of cutting fuel on Government waste land and of raising ore at 
those mines where he might erect works during the remainder of 
the currency of the Company’s charter of 1813. 

^ Taken in the main from Hr. Garstin’s Manml. Further partioulara will 
he found in a Parliamentary Blae»book of 1853. 
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In 1825 Mr. Heath, having received promises of pecuniary 
support from Messrs. Alexander & Co. of Calcutta, resigned 
the Civil Service and went to England to get information and 
machinery, and towards the end of 1829, on the eve of departing 
again for India with all the materials for commencing his under- 
taking of establishing iron- works in that country, he requested the 
Court of Directors to reconsider his former proposals. The result 
was that the Court granted him the exclusive privilege of manu- 
factuiing iron on the European plan during the remainder of their 
then current charter in the territories of the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Heath returned to India in 18d0, and by the end of that 
year had erected works at Porto Novo and made such experiments 
as he thought sufficient to warrant the expectation of perfect 
success in making iron in the Indian climate. His ores were 
obtained from Salem and brought to Porto Novo down the Khdn 
Sdhib’s canal (see p. 174). By this time, however, his own 
funds were exhausted ; and on applying to Messrs. Alexander & 
Co. for assistance he found that it was not convenient for them to 
make him any advances, owing to the great commercial depression 
prevalent at that time. He then applied to the Madras Govern- 
ment for a loan from the Bank on the security of his works. 
This was granted him to the extent of Rs. 78,000, but some 
difficulties appearing to stand in the way of making a direct loan 
from Government, the then Governor, Mr. S. R. Lushington, gave 
Mr. Heach the contract for supplying Government with cotton for 
three years, in the hopes that the profits of the contract would 
enable him to carry on his iron-works. The speculation however 
failed, the cotton was rejected, and the contract was put an end 
to, leaving Mr. Heath indebted to Government, on this account 
alone, to the amount of Rs. 1,85,000. 

In the meantime, the Company's charter had expired, and 
with it, before he had been able to derive any* advantage from 
them, ceased the privileges granted to Mr. Heath. His earnest 
entreaties to Government for further support however induced 
the Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, to appoint a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. J. Dent and Lieutenant-Colonels Cullen and Wal- 
pole, to investigate Mr. Heath’s claims and to report on the 
propriety of conferring upon him additional privileges and assist* 
ance. The committee visited the Porto Novo works and, after 
examining minutely the whole of Mr. Heath’s plans and seeing 
the process of manufacture carried out, reported very favourably 
of the project, estimating the profits of the concern, on a very 
moderate calculation, at £30,000 per annum if the undertakmg 
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should succeed. To do so, however, it was uecessary, according 
to Mr. Heath^s computation, that 4,000 tons of pig iron should 
be made annually. This he calculated he could make at six guineas 
a ton and could sell in England at from £12 to £14 a ton, and of 
a quality equal to the best Swedish iron which then fetched £40 a 
ton.^ On this the Government determined to advance Mr. Heath 
the sum of Es. 3,60,000 as the only chance of recovering the 
sum already due by him (namely, Rs. 2,11,000), and of enabling 
him to prosecute his plans. This raised Mr. Heath’s debt to 
Government to Es. 5,71,000. The loan was to be appropriated 
as follows : one lakh was to be paid to the trustees of Messrs. 
Alexander & Co. in satisfaction of their claims of 2^ lakhs on the 
Porto Novo property, another lakh was to be given into the hands 
of trustees to clear off Mr. Heath’s debts, and the remaining 
Rs. 1,60,000 Was to be laid out in carrying on the manufacture. 

The securities for these advances were Mr. Heath’s personal 
bonds and, as collateral security, the mortgage of the whole I’orto 
Novo property including a sum of Es. 3,60,000, to be advanced 
by certain persons in Madras who had taken shares in the business 
and had formed themselves into the Porto Novo Steel and Iron 
Company. It was also stipulated in Mr. Heath’s indenture that 
one-third of the profits of the business should be set aside for the 
repayment of the money lent to him. 

Mr. Heath’s exclusive privileges of raising ores and cutting 
fuel having, as already stated, expired with the Company’s charter 
in 1830, he asked that, instead of a renewal of such exclusive 
privileges, he should have authority granted him by the Govern- 
ment to rent from them the right of raising minerals within certain 
specified limits and of cutting fuel from certain woodlands for a 
term of years, such rights to extend over Government waste lands 
and over zamindari and other lands if the proprietors gave their 
consent and came to terms with him ; that for the first five years 
the mineral and fuel rights over Government lands should be 
free, and that after that period a royalty should be paid on the 
produce of the works either in its raw or worked-up state. 

The Government accordingly authorized Collectors to receive 
from Mr. Heath applications for leases of the right of raising ore 
Hnd cutting fiiel on favourable royalties, provided they were not 
inconsistent with the customs and usages of the country an4 did 
not interfere with the rights and privilegos of the natives. The 

’ That the Porto Novo iron was of excellent quality is shown by the fact that 
ninoh of it was used in the constmotion of the Menai tnbnlar and Britannia 
See also Ball’s Economic Otology, 849. 
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CHAP. XV. leases were to be submitted through the Board of Kevenue for the 
Ghidam- sauotion of Government. Mr. Heath accordingly sent in appU* 
”^***‘ * cations for leases to cut fuel in South Arcot, Tanjore and Triohi- 
nopoly, and to raise ores in South Aroot, Salem, Coimbatore 
Malabar and Canara, and chrome ores in Salem. 

The Court of Directors, in their Despatch of 1 1th February 
1835, expressed their strong disapproval of the action of the 
Madras Government in advancing Mr. Heath money and strictly 
forbad any more being lent him. 

By the terms of his bonds Mr. Heath bound himself to pay 
Government a yearly interest at 4 per cent, on the money lent him, 
and to repay the principal with the interest for the preceding year 
on the 1st September 1839, five years from the date of the loan. 
But in September 1837 the members of the Porto Novo Steel and 
Iron Company resident in Madras again applied to Government 
(in a letter signed by Messrs. Heath, G. Norton, Bannister and 
Moore Lane, and dated 20th September 1837) for further con- 
. cessions and assistance, and asked (L) for the remission of the first 
five years’ interest on the debt due by Mr. Heath, for the repay- 
ment of which their whole stock, property and produce were 
mortgaged to Government ; (2) that all interest might be further 
remitted until the works beganito pay ; (3) for remission of the 
payment of the rent and royalties for the next five years ; (4) for 
an extension of the existing leases ; and (5) for the continuation 
of the exemption of the ores and iron from import and export 
duties for five years more. 

On this, the Government appointed a second committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Garrow, Mr. Dent and Captain A. T. Cotton, to 
examine the accounts of the company and to report whether the 
condition of the works was such as to afford a fair probability of 
success if the indulgences solicited were partially or entirely 
conceded. The committee proceeded to Porto Novo, and after 
examining into the accounts and the condition of the company 
recommended to Government ; — 

(i) That every land of demand upon the company in money 
should be given up for the present ; that they should be allowed 
to cut fuel, to export their iron, and to mine and convey their 
ore, without any^.harge whatever, for the period of five years. ’ 

• (ii) That the interest of the sums borrowed frorn-Gfovem- 
ineiit should be remitted from the date of the loan till the works 
were really in a prosperous state. 

(iii) That the leases should be extended for a farther tens 
of five years. ' 
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(iv) That everTtliing in the power of G-ovemment should be 
done to aid the works and to prevent an entire stoppage of the 
undertaking, which would in every way cause so serious a loss 
to Q-overnment. An extensive order for castings, or a monthly 
advance of cash, just sufficient to enable the company to keep 
two furnaces in blast, would, the committee thought, secure the 
undertaking for the present. 

In the accounts the buildings were valued at about Es. 1,55,000 
and the machinery at about Es. 1,06,000. 

The Government sent a copy of the report home to the Court 
of Directors and asked for orders, pointing out that the greater 
part of the large sum due by the company (Es. 6,71,000 exclusive 
of interest) would be entirely lost if the works were stopped. 
They shortly afterwards sanctioned the advance of <£6 a ton on 
50 tons of iron castings per week for six months, in order to 
keep the furnaces employed. 

The Court of Directors sanctioned the proceedings of the 
Madras Government in conceding the delay requested by the 
Iron Company in the matter of the repayment of the loan, as 
the entire ruin of the works and the total loss of the large 
advances made to Mr. Heath must have ensued on the enforce- 
ment of the claim to punctual payment, and consented to an 
extension of the leases (which were granted originally for 21 
years) for five years more and also to the relinquishment of the 
demand for interest for five years, but not indefinitely. They 
also granted the exemption from payment of rent on lands and 
royalties on ore or mines for a second period of five years, and 
the remission of all import and export duties for a similar 
period. 

In spite, however, of all these concessions on the part of 
Government and the continuance of adv^mces to the company, 
the works did not pay and no part of Mr, Heath’s, or the Iron 
Company’s, debt was liquidated up to 1844. In that year the 
Court of Directors agreed to suspend the enforcement of their 
claim on the Iron Company for five years more, in order to let 
Messrs. Alexander Fletcher & Co. make advances to them for 
prosecuting the manufacture of iron on an improved principle, 
and subsequently consented, in 1849, to let the said period of 
five years count from the end of 1846, w£en the works were 
set going again. During those five years, Messrs. Alexander 
Fletcher & Co. established new iron-works at Beypore, but the 
monetary crisis of 1847 prevented their continuing efficiently the 
operations they had began, which were on the point of giving a 
return. 
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The Directors of the Iron Company in England, Messrs. 
Walker and Babington, had in 1845 begged the Court of Direc- 
tors to release them from the claim of £57 ,000 on the profits of 
the concern in order to enable them to raise additional capital, 
and only to hold them responsible for the £16,000 actually 
received by the company, and had repeated the request in 1846. 
In 1847 the Court of Directors referred the matter to their 
solicitor for the purpose of suggesting terms of adjustment 
between the Court and the Iron Company. The Court’s solicitor ‘ 
gxxggested that a fair and equitable arrangement was that the 
£16,000 advanced to the Iron Company should be secured 
absolutely and unconditionally by a proper mortgage of all that 
company’s property, and that the £41,000 previously advanced 
to Mr. Heath should be secured by the Iron Company to be 
repaid by the appropriation of one-third of the profits of the 
concern, such repayment to be contingent, so far as regarded 
the Porto Novo Company, upon the realization of profits, the 
Madras Government still retaining whatever claim they had on 


Mr. Heath individually. The directors of the company in reply 
expressed their hopes that the Court would accept a payment of 
£16,000 in settlement of all claims against them, and asked if 
the Court would consent to grant a charter of incorporation for 
a new company on the limited liability principle. The monetary 
crisis of 1847 however prevented further steps towards the 
formation of a new company for some time. At length,, in 1850, 
the directors of the Iron Company again addressed the Co^irt 
and asked, in order to enable the requisite fresh capital to be 
raised, that the claim against Mr. Heath ^ might be given up, and 
its liquidation considered as having been contingent on the 
success of the undertaking, and offered £10,000 in full settlement 
of the claim of £16,000 due by the Iron Company. After three 
years’ correspondence these terms were finally accepted, and a 
new company, called the East Indian Iron Company, was incor- 
porated by royal charter with a capital of £400,000 in £10 
shares. New leases for 30 years were granted to the company 
giving them the exclusive right of getting ore from Government 
waste lands in South Arcot, Salem, Malabar, Canara and 
Coimbatore, and chrome ores from Salem and Coimbatore; 
conceding the exclusive right of purchasing ores from ^tives 
who customarily raised them on the lands of zamindars and other 
land-owners holding land under Eegulation XXV of 1802;, and 
granting the power to seek for ores on Government waste, antt 


^ On the let September 1849 this claim amomited to Bs. 8,22.940. 
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in private propertjr with the owners^ consent. The ores were to 
he free from taxation. A royalty of £500 a year was to be paid 
at Madras, and a further royalty of one rupee a ton on all iron 
or castings beyond the first 5,000 tons ; also a royalty on chrome 
ore of one rupee a ton. The royalties in excess of the guaranteed 
* £500 were to be paid at the furnaces for iron, half-yearly, to the 
Collector of the district, and for chrome ore at the custom-house 
on importation. The company bound themselves, on the other 
hand, to pay the royalties ; ta keep regular accounts which should 
'he open for inspection and of which copies should be sent half- 
'yearly to the Collector ; 'to allow free access to the works; to 
begin active operations within twelve months and to prosecute 
them energetif^ally during the term of the lease and according to 
the best methods, and to develope the mineral ^wealth of the 
districts ; to work the chrome ore as long as it could be done to 
advantage ; not to assign or underlet the lease ; and to give up 
quiet possession at the end of the tenancy with all works, except 
machinery, which last they might remove. A proviso was added 
rendering the lease void if the covenants were not performed or 
if the mines were not worked for six months. Certain other 
clauses were added providing for reference of disputes to arbi- 
tration and for secairing the rights of natives — the most pnportant 
of which was that the existing rights and privileges of natives 
of talking and smelting ores were not to be interfered with. 

On the formation of the company, operations were resumed 
with renewed vigour under Mr. James Beaumont, fresh works 
were erected at Tiruvanndmalai and at Phlampatti in Salem, and 
large quantities of pig iron of excellent quality were sent to 
England as ballast in cotton and tea ships. The difficulties in 
the way of getting this description of freight by degrees 
increased, and the repeated failure to manufacture wrought iron 
on a satisfactory commercial scale by the ordinary puddling 
process led to a financial crisis and induced Mr, Beaumont 
to report his inability to carry on the undertaking profitably. 
Accordingly, at an extraordinary meeting of the shareholders 
of the company held in 1863 to consider the advisability of wind- 
iug up the company or of raising fresh capital, a committee was 
appointed to report on the state and prospeot8*of the company 
and the policy of .continuing its operations or of making arrange- 
oionts with other persons who might be disposed to purchase 
the stock, property, and good-will of the company, or of winding 

and dissolving it. The committee reported that it would 
take £50,000 to place the undertaking on a footing whioh would 
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Chidam- facture of steel by Bessemer^s process. 

BAB^. report of the committee, however, was not adopted, and 

it was at length resolved to wind up the company ; firstly, because 
it was found that though it was easy to turn out ingots of steel 
small enough to make the small-sized bars of which tool-steel 
generally consists, yet it was ,found impossible to make them 
sound and free from honey- combs by the .direct process employed, 
and that after being hammered out with steam-hammers and 
drawn out into bars, the greater portion contained innumerable 
flaws which made them unsaleable ; secondly, because, although 
large ingots could be cast free from flaws, the cost of cogging 
them down and reducing them to small-sized bars was so groat 
as to render it doubtful if this branch of trade could be profitably 
carried on ; and lastly, because the manufacture of large articles, 
such as wheels, tires, axles and rails, was unlikely to be able to 
compete successfully with the English trade. The company was 
accordingly begun to be wound up in 1867. The ruins of its 
extensive works may still be seen on the river bank just west of 
the customs-house. 

Srimushnam : A union with a population of 6,900 souls 
situated in the north-west corner of the taluk some nineteen 
miles from Chidambaram. It is the head-quarters of a sub- 
registrar and has a travellers^ bungalow and a police-station. 
In 1817 a District Munsif^s Court was established here, but this 
was afterwards moved to Chidambaram. The red land round 
about it used to be a very poor tract, but its fertility is now 
assured by the water from the PelAndurai anient across the 
Velldr. Laterite is quarried in the neighbourhood and some 
of it was used for building the Shatiatope aniout. 

The only thing of interest in the town now is its temple. 
This is one of the eight sacred Vaishnava shrines of the south. 
It is dedicated to the boar incarnation of Vishnu. The story 
in the Purdnas is that Hiranydksha, a demon, rolled the earth 
up like a mat and took it down to the nether regions. The 
Brdhmans, having no ground to stand upon, discontinued their 
usual rites and sacrifices. The lesser gods, being thus deprived 
of their oustomaiy offerings, complained to Vishnu, who assumed 
the form of a white boar, entered the lower regions, killed the 
demon, and brought back the world safe and sound. He rested 
at Srimushnam after Lis exertions and the perspiration which 
poured from him made the Nitya Pusbksrini tank belonging to 
the temple, which is held to be so sacred that tp wash 
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equal in merit to a bath in all the saorod rivers of India. The CHAP. XV. 

spot on which the boar rested became known as Srimushnam or Chidam- 

‘ the destruction of the prosperity ’ (of Hiranydksha) and so the 

place received its present name.^ The image in the temple, 

which is said to be sicayam vyaktam or self-created, represents 

this incarnation of Vishnu and is half man and half boar. It is 

now of polished black stone, but the local tradition is that the 

original idol was of white marble and that it was carried off to 

his capital by one of the kings of Mysore. 

The temple itself consists of a shrine enclosed within the 
usual high walls. There were originally two of these walls, but 
little now remains of the outer of them and not long ago a great 
part of the stone in its ruins was removed to revet the Nitya 
Pushkarini tank above mentioned. Tlie inner wall has one main 
entrance, facing west, and over this is built one of the usual tall 
gdpurams, or towers, of which the lower part is of stone and the 
upper, seven stories high, is of brick and plaster. The sides of 
the entrance which passes through this are ornamented with 
carvings, some of which represent the dancing figures referred to 
in the account of Chidambaram above and others depict scenes 
from the Purdnas. 

Within the enclosure are two mantapams. The first of these is 
supported by 100 pillars and is nothing out of the way, but the 
second is one of the most beautiful examples of rich carving in 
all the district. It is about 40 feet square and is borne on six- 
teen piers of a fine-grained black stone arranged in four rows of 
four each, all of which are most delicately chased from base to 
capital. Those at the four corners are composite, being made 
up of a main pillar and three smaller detached shafts all cut out 
of one stone ; others consist of the rearing horses and ydlis which 
are so usual in South Indian temples ; and the four central pillars 
bear human figures which are said to represent Achyutappa Ndyak, 
a viceroy of Tanjore under the Vijayanagar kings who is reputed 
to have built the mantapam, of his three brothers (whose names 
are given as Ananta, Govinda and Kondalu), and of some of 
their wives and children. The whole stands on a highly ornate 
stylobate and is covered by an elaborately deeprated roof from 
which depend three chains, one of them two feet long, out from 
one piece of stone in the same manner as those at Chidambaram 
already mentioned. The sculpture consists largely of scenes 
from the Bdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, Bhdgavata and PurdnaSi 

‘ Several other derivations, none of them more oonvincing, ere oarrent. 
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— The architecture of the temple seems to belong to the Vijaya- 

nagar style in its later and most ornate period. Inscriptions in 
the inner enclosure, dated in 1583 A.D„ say that the then king 
of Vijayanagar, who was living at Penukonda in Anantapur 
after the overthrow of his dynasty by the Musalmans, endowed 
the shrine in that year. Another on the steps leading to the 
shrine records that certain buildings attached to the temple were 
put up in 1713 A.D. by the then zamindar of Udaiydrpdlaiyam. 
Of the many jewels iu the temple, two, set with precious stones, 
are said to have been presented by Mr. Hyde, Collector of the 
district between 1813 and 1826, and he is stated to have also 
made the institution a present of a couple of chains for dragging 
the car. His similar benefactions to the shrine at Vriddha- 
chalam are mentioned in the account of that place below. 

The chief festival in connection with the Srimushnam temple 
occurs in February or March, when the idol is taken to Killai, 
on the coast a few miles south of Porto Novo, to be bathed in 
the sea. Great crowds follow it to take a bath there at the 
same time. 

Tirundraiy^r : Nine miles in a direct line south-west of 
Chidambaram; population 729. The name means ‘holy crane 
village ' and there are several stories to account for it. That in * 
the local sthala purdna says that a Gandharva was picking fruit 
from a tree under which a sage was doing penance and dropped 
one in front of him, interrupting his meditations, The sage 
was much annoyed and by his curses transformed the Gandharva 
into a crane, which shape he at length got rid of by coming and 
worshipping at the temple in this village. Another story told 
in the Periya Purdnam and well-known iu the taluk is that tlio 
idol of Ganesa^ in this village actually ate the food offered to 
it by Namhi Aiiddr Nambi, the Brdhmau who arranged and 
systematised the Ddvdram hymns. 
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(>UDJ>ALORE taluk lies in tke centre of the coast of the district. 
Much of it consists of the level alluvium of the Ponnaiydr, 
Gadilam and VeMr rivers, but diagonally across it, a few miles 
from the sea, runs the high lateritic plateau of Mount Capper ; 
and west of this, round about Kdddmpuliy hr, the soil is of the 
rod ferruginous variety. Statistics of the taluk will be found in 
the separate Appendix to this book. After Chidambaram, it is 
the smallest in South Arcot. But it contains one town (its head- 
quarters) of over 50,000 inhabitants and two otliers (Panruti and 
Nellikuppam) of over 10,000, and its population is the largest 
and the most dense in the district, numbering over 800 persons 
to the square mile. After those of Chidambaram, its people are 
the best educated in the district, l^he proportion of Musalmans 
among them is high, the Labbais and Marakkdyars on the coast 
bringing up the figures. 

The taluk is most of it well protected from adverse seasons, 
as its rainfall is as heavy as that of any tract except Chidambaram, 
and it benefits from the channels from the Tirukkdyilfir and 
Shatiatope anicuts and from the three anicuts built within ifc 
across the Gadilam river. The land under these last is the most 
fertile in South Arcot. The high, red land to the west, round 
about Kdddmpuliyur, is however poor and liable to scarcity. 
The chief crops are paddy and ground -nut, the area under each 
of which is about equal. The only industries of note are weaving 
and the manufacture of salt in the pans on the coast. The tract 
has been known for centuries for its cotton fabrics and the stuffs 
now principally made are the hambdyam tartans (see Chapter VI) 
which are worn by Musalmans. The centres of trade are 
Cuddalore, the chief port of the district, and Panruti, which 
is a great mart for various kinds of agricultural produce and 
especially for ground-nut. These and other places of note are 
referred to below : — 

Ghennappaniyakanpilaiyam, or Chinnaman^yakan- 
pdlaiyam, eleven miles west of Cuddalore, population 4,589, is 
a zamindari village. With its neighbour Naduvirapattu, it was 
granted as a jaghir to the Company in 1762 by Muhammad Ali, 
the Nawab of Arcot. ^ The jaghir was always farmed out to a 

^ See O.O., No. 1121, Bevenue, dated let September 1S74, which giyee 
some aoooimt of the hiatory of the eetate ap to that year. 
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renter, and in 1797 the two villages were so leased for ten jears 
to one Virasvdmi Mndali (and, on his death in 1800, to his fother 
Appn Mndali) for the sum of 950 star pagodas. While this 
term was still running, the system of permanent settlements of the 
land revenue came into favour and the jaghir was offered to 
Appu Mudali at a permanent rent of 1,150 star pagodas per 
annum. He accepted the terms (1807) and was granted a sum of 
500 pagodas in compensation for losses he had incurred during 
his former lease in consequence of the resumption by G-overnment, 
during its currency, of the abkdri, salt and sayer (land-customs) 
duties. No formal sanad for the property seems ever to have 
been granted to him. 

In 1809 he sold the estate to one Sankara Ndyak. This man 
was the only son of a Komarappa Ndyak, a wealthy merchant 
who did much trade with the Company and seems from the old 
records to have been almost the only notable native in its 
entourage in these parts. He was the founder of Komarappa- 
ndyakkanpdttai, the suburb just east of Tiruvdndipuram, which 
he started in 1780. His object was to attract weavers thither 
from other parts of the country, and he built the choultry which 
still stands there and advanced the weavers money to put up 
houses and provide themselves with the necessary appliances. 
The Company supported the enterprise and the weavers lived 
under its protection. 

Sankara Ndyak was similarly a merchant of wealth. He 
owned several ships and we find him petitioning in 1808 for the 
restitution of one of them, the Muhammad Bux, which had been 
seized in March of that year, when bound for Cuddalore with a 
cargo of elephants, by the Honourable Company’s armed brig 
Scourge. There are streets named after him in Porto Novo and 
Tirupdpuliyfir. A miniature of him, set with little brilliants and 
pearls, which the Company gave him in recognition of his various 
services, is still preserved by his family. He was also charitably 
inclined, and made contributions to the temples at Tiruvdndi- 
puram and Tirupdpuliydr and (as is narrated in the account of 
the place below) excavated the shrine at Tiydgavalli which had 
been buried by the sand-dunes. In the Tirupdpuliydr temple is 
a mantapam built by his wife and in this are figures of her and 
her husband, while an inscription records the gift. 

Sankara Ndyak died in 1826 and the property went to his 
second, and eldest surviving, son, Bdmasvdmi. On the latteris 
death in 1829 it was registered in the joint names of the next son . 
Chandraidkhara, and his nephew (the son of his eldest brother) 
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Komarappa, there having been a division of the familj propertj. 
On Ohandras^khara^s demise in 1837 it passed to his brother, 
Bdlakrishna Ndynk. In 1849 the inittah was attached for arrears 
of peshkash and in the same year Bdlakrishna died without issue. 

A dispute as to the succession arose between his widow, 
TAyammAl, and an individual who claimed to have been adopted 
by him ; and Q-overnment ordered that pending the settlement of 
this the estate should remain under the management of the 
Collector. The law-suit which ensued lasted seventeen years and 
at last, in 1868, the Privy Council, overruling the decisions of 
the courts in India which had passed judgments in favour of the 
adoption, decreed the property to the widow. It was handed 
over to her in the same year and remained in her possession until 
1874. In that year she asked Government to assume the pro- 
prietary right in the estate and to grant for her maintenance 
a reasonable allowance suitable to her position out of the net 
income (some Rs. 1,450 to Rs. 1,500 per annum), continuing this 
at her death to such person as she might nominate as her heir. 
The reason she gave for making this request was that she was 
without any near male relative to look after her affairs. 

The present proprietor, M.R.Ry. Sankarayya Ndyudu, who is 
the son of the Komarappa, nephew of Chandrasekhara, mentioned 
above, opposed the application on the ground that he was the 
heir to the property. Government directed the Court of Wards 
to undertake the management of the estate, butTd}'ammdl soon 
afterwards changed her mind about the matter and in 1876 the 
property was restored to her at her request. Ten years later she 
requested Government to grant a permanent istimrdr sanad for the 
mittah and this was given her. The peshkash is Rs. 3,991-5—3, 
being the sum of 1,150 star pagodas (Rs. 4,025) mentioned above 
less Rs. 33-10-9 deducted in 1863 in compensation for moturpha 
revenue resumed by Government,^ and, small as it is, is greater 
than that of any other permanently-settled estate in the district. 

Tdyammdl died in 1890 and the present proprietor, M.R.Ry. 
Sankarayya NAyudu, applied to have the estate registered iu his 
name. His elder brother (DoraisvAmi or DAvanAyaka NAyudu) 
was alive at the time— he subsequently died in 1^00 — but, having 
become an ascetic, agreed in writing to the property being 
registered in the applicant's name. It was ordered accordingly 
&nd M.R.Ry. Sankarayya NAyudu was placed in possession.* 

^ G.O., No. ^2, Bevenne, dated lOtb Jane 1886. 

* O.O., No. 861, itovenue, dated Slat Ivno 1890* 
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CHAP. XV. At the end of the eighteenth century the Oompany conducted 
OuDDALOEE. a Considerable manufacture of clothe in this and the neighbouring 
villages. It seems to have advanced the weavers the thread and 
taken the cloth they made, for the records speak of the thread 
godowns and the godowns in which the cloth was kept. A 
factory was built in the place and for many years a European 
' Resident ^ was stationed there to attend to the business. In 
1768 the factory was re-built in brick. In 1777 Mr. fcldward 
Garrow, the then Besident, built himself a house “ on the bank 
of the river, at a short distance from it and later on this became 
the ‘ Residency.* The factory was always subordinate to 
Cuddalore. When the jaghir was leased out in 1807 as above 
mentioned, the weaving business seems to have been dropped 
and the Residency was sold by auction in May 1814. The 
industry has since greatly decayed, but Chennappandyakau- 
pdlaiyam is still an important centre for the weaving of the 
hambdyam cloths already more than once referred to. They are 
made by Kaikdlans, Sembadavans and Pallis and are sent to 
Cuddalore for export to the Straits and Penang. 

Cuddalore ; The head-quarters of the taluk and district. It 
is a flourishing municipality of 52,216 inhabitants (nearly three 
times as many as are contained in any other town in South Ar^ot) 
and is the commercial and educational centre of the country side. 
It contains all the usual head-quarter offices, and in addition is 
the station of an Assistant Commissioner of the Salt, Abkdri and 
Customs department, of the Deputy Collectors of the Cuddalore 
and Chidambaram sub-divisions, of two District Munsifs, of a 
Superintendent of Post offices, and of a Chaplain. Hobson- Johon 
says that the name is probably KadaJriiry or ‘ sea-town,* but this 
cannot be correct as the vernacular form of the word in ordinary 
use is Qudalur. This is usually derived from h4dal, meaning a 
junction, and held to refer to the junction here of the Gadilam 
and UppanAr rivers. In the seventeenth century the place was 
sometimes called Isldmabdd. 

As has been mentioned in the last chapter, the municipal limits 
of the town cover over thirteen square miles and include eleven 
revenue villages, but popular usage divides it into four parts. 
These are : Old Town, the commercial quarter on the shore (see 
the map) at the junction of the mouths of the Gadilam ahd 
Uppandr ; New Town, or Tirupdpuliydr, 2i- miles to the north- 
north-west and higher up the south bank of the former river ; 
Manjakuppam, the official centre, where the public offices 
some of the European bungalows are situated and which stands 
due east of Tirupdpuliydr on the other side of the Ghsdiiem 
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is odnneoted with it by a fine bridge ; and Fort St. David— a 
mile and a half to the east, near the sea and on the northern side 
of the mouth of the Gadilam opposite Old Town — where the 
earliest permanent settlement of the East India Company in this 
district was located in 1690 and which now contains the rains of 
their old fort and some of the coolest bungalows in the station. 

There are railway stations both at Old Town and New Town, 
and that in the latter is 125 milea from Egmore. The travellers’ 
bungalow is in Manjakuppam. North of the place runs the 
Ponnaiydr, and this is crossed by a bridge which, like that over 
the Gadilam, was washed away in the great flood of 1884 
referred to in Chapter VIII and was reconstructed between 
April 1888 and February 1891. The abutments and foundations 
of the old bridge are still standing and there are some remains, 
a little further down stream, of a causeway which used once to 
cross the river here. 

The whole town stands on level ground none of which is 
more than a few feet above the sea. Its history is the history of 
the district and has already been sketched in Chapter II — where 
also will be found some account of the former fortifications of 
Old Town and Fort St. David ; its •industries and trade are 
mentioned in Chapter VI ; the floods which have swept over it 
iu Chapter VIII ; its medical and educational institutions in 
Chapters IX and X ; its District Jail in Chapter XIII ; and its 
municipality in Chapter XIV. 

Old Town Cuddalore, the commercial part of the municipality, 
stands (see the map) on the edge of the backwater which hM 
been formed at the junction of the mouths of the Gadilam and 
CppanAr rivers. This runs north and south and is divided from 
the sea by a narrow spit of sand on which stand the fishing 
villages of Singdratope and G6ri and also the lighthouse, 
fitted with a white oocultating dioptric light of the fourth order 
giving 750 ctodle-power and visible twelve miles at sea in clear 
weather. The chief commercial offices and godowns (and like- 
wise the customs-house) face the backwater — and so look 
eastwards to the sea— and it opens into the Bay by two bam, 
one (see the map) near the ruins of Fort St.JDavid and the 
other just south-east of the town where the (Jppandr runs up 
from the south. The old records show that in the early days of 
the settlement the former was the principal entrance to the aesi 
hut it is now usually closed by sand except after floods and all 
the traffic of the port passes through the other. This has some 
three feet of water over it at low tide and five feet at high Me^ 
And its* position is constantly slowly shifting norihw^S or 
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CHAP. xy. southwards, the extreme limits of the movement being about a 
Og PDALO BE. mile and a half. The backwater varies in depth from about two 
feet to ten, and has shallowed of late years. It is intended to 
procure a dredger which will keep open a channel sufficient to 
carry the light cargo boats of the country alongside the wharves 
and through the backwater up to both the bars. At present 
much time is lost every tide owing to these boats being 
unable to set out for the bar until the tide is nearly full. The 
steamers which call at the port — those of the B.I.S.N. Co. and 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Company touch regularly — lie out about 
a mile and a half from the shore, where there is good anchorage 
in from five to eight fathoms of water. Country vessels of some 
200 tons are occasionally brought over the bar to be repaired in 
mud docks in the backwater, but to do this it is necessary to 
strip them of all cargo, gear and fittings and to haul them over 
at high tides with large gangs of coolies. 

The town is in a cramped position. The backwater closes it 
in on the east, to the north is another stream — crossed by the 
Stuart Bridge, built in 1896 while Mr. Castlestuart Stuart was 
Collector to replace a smaller erection washed away in the 1884 
flood — west are paddy-fields and other low ground, and south are 
the salt-pans. Consequently the houses are crowded together and 
the streets are narrow and the place occupies very much the same 
limits as it did 150 years ago. 

Such extensions as have occurred have chiefly taken place in 
the outlying suburbs. In the early days of the English settlement, 
the authorities on several occasions started new suburbs, or 
‘ pottahs,^ for the weavers on whose industry the profits of the 
Company so largely depended ; attracting craftsmen from otiier 
districts either by making them conditional grants of land or by 
advancing them money for the building of houses and the pur- 
chase of looms. 'J^he records show that people came to the place 
even from Salem and Kdlahasti. One of the best known of 
the suburbs so founded is Brooke's-pettab, which still stands 
near Bandipdiaiyam and was founded by Mr. Henry Brooke, 
Chief of Cuddalore from 1767 to 1769. Other instances within 
the municipality are Lathom's-pet, named after Mr. Richard 
Lathom, Chief from 1773 to 1776; Cumingpet, near Tirupdpuli- 
yhr, called after its founder Mr. William Cuming, Chief from 
1778 to 1780 ; and Kinchantpettah between Tirupdpuliyhr and 
Bandipdiaiyam, founded by the Mr. Richard Kinohant who was 
Commercial Resident at Cuddalore from 1 798 onwards. Ouming- 
pet was devastated by Tipu in 1783 and its weavers fled to the 
woods,” but the name still survives, Kinohantpettah has long 
l?een cultivated land. 
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The churches in Old Town are the Homan Catholic chapel, 
built in 17d0, and Christ Church, the Protestant place of worship. 
Tlie latter is the building wliich was taken from the Jesuits by 
the Company in 1 749 and given over to the S.P.C.K, because 
the J esuits had been helping the French in the war which was 
then going on. In this and the cemetery behind it, and in the 
graveyards in Sonaga Street and Sloper Street (so called after 
Mr. Robei-t Sloper, Member of the Fort St, David council in 1793), 
arc many tombstones of interest. Those in the Sonaga Street 
cometery are the oldest, and the earliest of these covers the grave 
of the wife and daughter of John Davis, Chief of Cuddaloro from 
1083 to 1687. Other graves here are those of Vicesimus Griffith, 
third in the Fort St. David council (1705) ; of John Hallyburton, 
“an honest brave man and a sincere lover of his country who was 
basely murdered by a mutinous sepoy at the siege of Pondicherry 
where he served in quality of a volunteer’’ in 1718 ; and of the 
wife of the timid and unenterprising Charles Floyer, Governor 
of Fort St. David from 1747 to 1750. In Christ Church and 
its graveyard lie Hamilton Maxwell, A.D.G. to the King and 
Colonel of the 74th Highlanders (1794) ; Colonel Sterling of the 
same regiment, commanding Pondicherry (1795) ; the wife of 
Colonel John Dupont, Commandant of Cuddalore (1801); the 
wife of Captain Harcourt Woodhouse, commanding four Com- 
panies of the garrison (1777) ; John Rowley, Senior Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal (1805) ; Ernest William Fallow- 
field, Chief of Cuddalore from 1781 to 1785 and afterwards 
Member of the Council of Fort St. George (1816) ; the wife of 
Colonel Charles Fraser of the Honourable Company’s Service 
(1821) ; and Thomas Parry, the founder of the house of Parry & 
Co. (1824). Tablets sta^d in the church itself to the memory of 
Charles Edward Macdonald, M.C.S., murdered by Musalmans in 
1832 in a riot at Cuddapah in the twenty-fourth year of his ago 
and of Agnes his wife, who died three weeks later “ of a broken 
heart” aged 20 ; to John Pugh, partner in the firm of Parry & 
Co. (1862); and to Octavius Butler Irviue, M.C.S. (1880;J 

’ The Iftst-named was for many years Judge of the station, aud was one of the 
thirteen original members of the Cuddalore Club whose names appear on its 
whist-box, carved and aderned with humorously appropriate Latin tags by 
Mr. W. S. Whiteside, M.C.S. Dr. H. E, Busteed, author of of Old CoicuUa 
was another of these thirteen. In Fort St. David, near the south-eastern of the 
three bungalows there, is a little monument to his dog ‘ Nettle ’ bearing ilu* 
following inscription : In memoriam Jaborum, dolorum ao ludorum oomitii fidelis 
^^ettle, eheu tenebrosa noote nnguig latentis victim®, hoc momunentwn erezit 
nnrens H. E. B. Obiit 3 die Feb. 1862. 
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CHAP. XV. The fortifications of Cuddalore (such as they were) were all 
OcDDALOB*. demolished in 1803 and the only building in it (besides Christ 
Church) which still survives to bear testimony to its former 
importance is the old Factory House> now used as godowns by 
Messrs. Parry & Co. 

There had apparently been some sort of a Factory House at 
Cuddalore Old Town from the earliest years of the settlement 
there and in 1707 the Company bought the house of a Mr. 
Haynes — partly as a residence for the Deputy Q-ovemor of Fort 
St. David when he went to stay in Old Town and partly to serve 
as ‘a citadel’ for the fort there. In 1711 Mr. Ea worth, the 
Deputy Governor, reported that both of these were “ incapable 
of repair and must be demolish’t, which wee believe these rains 
will save you y® Expense of Doing,” but patching and repairing 
was all that was sanctioned. When the French took Cuddalore 
and Fort St. David in 1758 they destroyed what remained of the 
building. 

As soon as matters had settled down after the war with the 
French which terminated with the fall of Pondicherry in 1761, 
the Chief of Cuddalore began to urge upon the Government at 
Fort St. George the necessity of erecting better buildings within 
the Cuddalore Fort for the carrying on of the Company’s concerns. 
The Government agreed that there was need for a new factory 
house *^with proper apartments for the Company’s servants and 
office and godowns for the several employs ” and Mr. Cedi/ then 
Chief Engineer of Fort St. George, was ordered to go down to 
Cuddalore to ascertain exactly what was necessary. 

Hearing that he was coming, the Chief, thinking doubtless 
that such a golden opportunity would not again recur, urged 
further that ‘‘ barracks for the troops belonging to this garrison, 
quarters for the officers commanding them, and guard rooms at 
each gate ” were also necessary ; to say nothing of a magazine 
for the powder. He also begged that Mr. Call might be directed 
to ** survey the walls and bastions of Cuddalore which are 
at present in so ruinous a condition that the town is quite open 
and defenceless.” A fortnight later he further pleaded that 
** besides an house for the Chief and the proper conveniences 

‘ Afterwards Sir John Call, Bart. Came to India in 1760 as Secretary to the 
famous Engineer Benjamin Robins. In 1761 repaired Port St, David ; in 1762, 
at the age of nineteen, was Bngineer.in*ohief there ; Member of the Madras 
Counoil in 1769 ; was recommended by Lord Olive as the next Qove«M», 
went Home for private reasons? M.P. for OalUngtou, 1784; oraated a ba««®t 
for his public services in 1791 ; died in 1801. 
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thereto, there must be also places erected for sorting* and 
embab'ng the cloth, and godowns for depositing it in and also 
for the military and civil stores and wares, as well as for the 
Sea and Land Customer's employ, all which should be contiguous 
to the Factory House ; or at least convenient apartments should 
be constructed for the Gentleman who is Second here with a 
couple of rooms for each of the Assistants with conveniences 
thereto." 

Mr. Call came down to Ouddalore at the end of 1764 and as 
a result of his visit a considerable part of the Chief's requests 
were agreed to and the present Factory House was begun. 
Five years later the Committee of Accounts in Madras noticed 
that the expenditure on building was very heavy in the Ouddalore 
books and a report on the progress of the works and the amount 
which would bo necessary to complete them was called for. 

The Chief replied that the new Factory House — which 
consisted of godowns on the ground-floor and apartments for 
the Chief in Council in the centre of the upper storey and for the 
Second and I'hird in Council in the wings on either side thereof — 
had been almost completed on a site near where the old Factory 
House had stood ; that material had been collected for the 
‘'lodgings" for the three Assistants in a separate building; 
and that the fortiflcations had been repaired. Nothing, how- 
ever, had been done to provide quarters for the troops or their 
officers, it being pleaded that “ for our present military we are 
suflS.oiently provided with apartments, having two confiscated 
houses, one lodging near the Brahminey, and another at Porto 
Novo, gate for them." The sum expended and the amount 
required to complete the works totalled in all to 31,443 pagodas 
(Rs. 1,10,060), or a very great deal more than Mr, Call had 
estimated would have been enough to have finished the whole 
of the works he had recommended. It is clear that an undue 
proportion of the expenditure had been diverted to the con- 
struction of the excellent quarters for the three Members of 
Council. 

The matter was reported to the Directors, who were horrified 
at the large outlay which had been incurred and ordered the 
work to be stopped at once. The upper stojjey of the south 
wing of the Factory House, where the apartments for the Second 
in Council were to have been, was then still unfinished ; and it 
was never completed on the original plan. To this day its tiled 
rooms of mean construction present a striking contrast to the ' 
terraced roof, supported on tall pillars, of the north wing facing 
it. A plan of the building in 1782, now in the Public labiary 
a>t Pondicherry, gives an excellent idea of it as it then waS| 
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CHAP, XV. and shows that on the east side of it were two imposing outside 
( -uDDiLoBB. staircases which led to the upper floor. 

Afterwards, when money was scarce owing to the wars with 
Haidar Ali and Tipu, the Factory House fell into great disrepair 
and in 1799 Mr. Kinchant, the Commercial Resident,' who 
then resided in the central part of it (consisting of ** a hall, four 
rooms and two verandahs **) requested Government to allow him 
to move into the Garden House (the building now occupied by 
the Collector, see below) owing to “ the very uninhabitable 
state ” of his quarters. The upper part of the south wing of the 
. Factory was, he reported, completely in ruins.’* The whole ot 

the ground floor, which was occupied by godowns for the use 
of the Honourable Company’s investment,” seems however to 
have been in good order, and there is some reason to think that 
Mr. Kinchant, coveting the Garden House as a residence, painted 
the state of dilapidation of the other parts in unnecessarily lurid 
colours. 

Government allowed Mr. Kinchant to move into the Garden 
House and in the next year (1800) the quarters in the Factory 
House were occupied by the Deputy Commercial Resident and 
the Assistant Collector. In 1802 the whole of the upper part of 
the building was handed over to the first Collector of the district, 
Mr. Graham, to serve as his residence and also as his office. 
His Assistant Collector wrote to assure him before he came that 
although the sun in the morning shines into the front verandah, 
to prevent which gunnies will be necessary, the back verandah 
is very cool and will procure a very pleasant place for the break- 
fast table.” Both verandahs are now bricked in. 

In May 1803 the then Collector, Mr. George Garrow, wrote 
to the Board complaining of the inconveniences inseparable from 
the location of his office in the Factory House. He said that 
the lower part of the building was occupied by the Commercial 
Resident's people, with the result that there was an incessant 
noise of beating cloth,” and that the unsuitable situation of the 
house and its distance from the residences of his clerks made it a 
most undesirable place for his office. He asked that the Garden 
House might therefore be transferred to the Revenue departm^at 
for his use and*- the Factory House appropriated to the com- 
mercial purposes for which it was originally constructed. 

^ In 1786, in aooord»noe with orders from the Direotors, a Board cl 7^^ 
was established at Madras. In 1785 instmotioiui were sent to 
meroial Residencies subordinate thereto, and one of these wap 
Onddalore. Apparently, however, though revenue and oompiorotil 
irere separated, the Colieotor remained the real hOtd the dtlhdcdt* 

|Boavd of Trade survived uutil ^B^. , 
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The re(]^9t was not granted, and the Collector must have even- OHAP. XV. 
tually vacated the building aS altogether unsuitable ; for between Cuddalohb. 
1805 and 1811, as will be seen later, he is found residing, and 
holding his office, in temporary quarters in the neighbouring 
villages of Semmandalam, Pddirikuppam and Tiruvdndipuram. 

In 1806 (see below) the Garden House was occupied by the 
corps of Gentlemen Cadets and Mr. Kinchant, the Commercial 
Resident, was turned out of it. He wrote to the Board of 
Trade that the Collector had allowed him to occupy the upper 
part of the Factory House. He enclosed a statement of repairs 
“necessary not only for the preservation of so Valuable a build- 
ing but as indispensable to its being made habitable for the 
residence of the Head of your Department^’ (himself) and sug- 
gested that the cost of these might be met by the sale of the 
remains and site of the “ old Dutch factory, originally purchased 
by the Company and now in ruins,*’ in Cuddalore Old Town. 

This sale was agreed to, and on 29th October 1806 a private 
individual purchased the property for 360 star pagodas. The 
records do not show exactly where it was situated, but it seems 
to have been originally built by the missionary Kiernander. 

Thereafter for several years the Factory House was once more 
used by the Commercial Resident for receiving and. packing the 
cloths which the Company exported. Later on, in 1820, after the 
Cuddalore Commercial Residency had been made subordinate 
t-o the Resident at Nagore, the Master Attendant of the port 
and the sea-oustoras officials were holding their offices in the 
upper storey, while the Commercial Resident at Nagore, who 
apparently visited Cuddalore at intervals, also did his work 
there when he was in the town. 

In 1 825 the building was formally handed back to the Col- 
lector for the use of the sea-customs and marine departments. 

Its value was, at that time officially estimated at Rs. 87,600. 

The above offices did not fill the whole of it, and in 1831 it was 
suggested that part of it might be utilised as a hospital for 
native troops and part as a “ lending-library for the European 
soldiers.” The Collector however said that he wanted all the 
available space for the Native Assistant Judge and his jail, and 
the proposal fell through. The Judge eventually had one side 
of the open court to the west of the building allocated for the 
use of those who attended his court, and the sea-customs people 
took the other, a dividing wall being constructed between them 
across the courtyard. 
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Three years later the whole building was given over to the 
Auxiliary Court and the jail attaobed to it and the other officers 
had to fiud other acooramodation. The Civil and Sessions Court 
established in 1843— the predecessor of the present District and 
Sessions Court — also sat there. 

After the District Court at Manjatuppam was built (in 1866) 
the jail continued to be located in the old Factory House. 
^J'he story of its transfer to the present site on Mount Capper is 
given in Chapter XIII (p. 257). In 1886 the Factory House 
was sold to Messrs. Parry & Co. for Rs. 10,000, and bags of 
ground-nut and sugar now occupy the godowns which in the 
days gone by were filled with the bales of cloth forming the 
*'* Honourable Company’s investment.” 

Cuddalore New Town, or Tirupdpiiliyhr, now contains little 
of interest ; but in ancient day.s (see Chapter II, p. 32) it was a 
great centre of the Jains. A battered image of stone of one of 
the Jain tirthankaras, .some four feet high, still stands to the 
west of the road which leads past the travellers^ bungalow in 
Manjakuppam down to the old causeway across the Ponnaiydr. 
The existing ternple at Tirupdpuliyur is large and important, 
but contains no work of particular architectural value. It is 
mentioned in the Devdram (which calls the village Pddiripuliyfir) 
and must therefore be at least as old as the eighth century 
A.D., and it contains a number of' inscriptions of the Ch61a 
kings and a record of a grant of land to it by one of the Pdndya 
rulers. 

Manjakuppam is the official centre of Cuddalore. In the 
midst of it lies a fine open Maidan — called in the old records 
‘ the lawn, * ‘ the green ’ or * the esplanade * — which is almost 
English in general appearance, is surrounded on all four sides 
by roads shaded with fine avenues, and in the middle of which is 
an ancient six-pounder time-gun, marked with a royal crown, 
the initials ‘ G.R. ’ and the date 1809. Round about this Maidan 
stand the principal official buildings of the district. Among 
them, going round from north to south, are the Collector’s 
residence (the old ‘ Garden House ’) and office, the Protestant 
church (begun in 1890 and consecrated in 1901), St. Joseph’s 
College, the District Court (built in 1866 and fianked by two 
huge palmyras), the new Police office, the Judge’s bungalow, 
the Roman Catholic church, built in 1851, ^ the taluk outoherry, 
completed in March 1883, and the Goanese Catholio ohurch, 

' See ffittoire dea ifusiona de V Ind$, iii, 111, 
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which is said to have once home the date 1799 on its facade 
and which was handed over to the Archbishop of Pondicherry in 
1884 on the abolition of the Q-oa jurisdiction. 

The history of the site on which St. Joseph's College stands 
has been referred to on p. 197. The Judge’s bungalow was 
appai’ently erected by Sir John Doveton, k.c.h. (the builder of 
Doveton House at Madras and of the Sub-Collector’s bungalow 
at Tindivanam), who then commanded the centre Division of the 
army, the head-quarters of which were in 1828 moved to Cudda- 
lore from Arcot. The two masonry alcoves in its compound 
wall facing the Maidan may have been sentry-boxes. The 
site was granted to Sir John by the Company in 1825 on the 
terms usual in those days ; namely, on a 99 years lease contin- 
gent on the payment of a sum of five pagodas down and a 
small yearly rent, plus a fee of 30 pagodas at the end of every 
30 years and a renewal fee of 100 pagodas at the end of the 
99 years, and subject to the condition that the grantee should 
not let or sell the land to any person or persons whomsoever who 
should not be under the license and protection of the ‘ United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the Bast Indies.’ 

Of the buildings facing the Maidan, however, those with the 
most interesting histories are the Collector’s office and residence. 

In the early days of the last century when the district was 
first constituted, the Collectors had the greatest difficulty in 
finding any place to locate their offices. Up to 1799, the office 
of tho Chiefs of Cuddalore had been in the Garden House, and 
in that year, when the war with Tipu was in progress, we find 
the Chief temporarily moving himself and his records and 
treasury thence within the walls of the Cuddalore fort for 
greater security. Later in the same year, as has been seen above, 
the Commercial Resident possessed himself of the Garden House, 
and in 1802 the Collector’s office had to be located in the 
Factory House, unsuitable as that building was for such a 
purpose. 

In the middle of 1805, Mr. J, G. Bavenshaw, the Collector, 
wrote to the Board to urge the absolute necessity for the con- 
struction of new offices for himself and his subordinates. He 
said that “ the generality of the Tahsildars’ cutcherries are 
common huts ; the records are exposed to every shower of rain 
and the treasure to any thief of courage sufficient to break open an 
old box.’^ Other passages in the correspondence show that some* 
of the Tahsildars held their offices in choultries, temple manta- 
pams, or any private houses they could secure. The Oolleotor 
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OHAP. XV. said that he himself had rented a house for his cutoheriy at 
OuDDALoBE. Sommandalam, west of Manjakuppam, for six months at 25 
pagodas (Rs. 87-8-0) a month — the only place to be had. -He 
complained that he had no treasury in this building and that for 
want of any jail he was obliged to keep the revenue defaulters 
in a cow-house. He could not extend his ofRce,* as the ground 
round it had recently been occupied by a cavalry regiment; 
and, as the officers of this were sorely in need of residences^ 
even his tenure of the one building ho possessed was insecure. 
He therefore asked for leave to build himself a new cutcherry. 
The Qnvernment replied (May 1806) that the construction of 
this should be deferred until final orders had been passed regard- 
ing “ the general establishment of Courts of Judicature ” which 
was expected to ‘‘ immediately take place. 

About October 1806 Ravenshaw accordingly moved his 
“ English writers ’’ to some old buildings (all trace of which has 
now vanished ) at Padirikuppam near Tirupdpuliy hr, which had been 
originally built for a troop of European cavalry (moved elsewhere 
in 1778) and had been occupied now and again up to 1805 by a 
regimei)^ of Native Cavalry. He kept the treasury in his own 
house, which was a rented building at Tiruv^ndipuram belonging 
to a Colonel Orr, who in 1793 had been in command of a regi- 
ment of Native Ca valry cantoned in the Pddirikuppam barracks. 
He located the Sheristadar’s cutcherry ’’ in a choultry. In the 
same year the new Zilla Court was located (why, it is in no way 
clear) at Vriddhachalam, and the authorities discussed the advis- 
ability of transferring the Collector’s head-quarters to the same 
place. The idea was at length (1811) abandoned because the Cadet 
Corps (see below) had meanwhile vacated the (harden House and 
the barracks which had been erected for them near it ; and these 
buildings were accordingly occupied in that year by the Collector 
and his office and treasury. 

They remained the Collector’s residence and office respect- 
ively for the next five years ; but in 1816 a detachment of His 
Majesty’s 34th Regiment of foot, which had an undue proportion 
of men on the sick-list, was ordered to Cuddalore for change of 
air, and the Collector (Mr. Hyde) was told to turn out of tlie bar- 
racks at once to make room for them. He protested in vain ; 
and eventually moved his treasury, records and office temporarily 
to his own residence, the Garden House, and asked that a new 
office might be built for him at Tiruv^ndipuram. 

At the end of the year, however, the difficulty was tenninated 
by the removal of the detachment elsewhere, and the Oolleotor 
and his office went back to their former quarters. Two yeM 
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J.at6r Government tried to induce *Mr. Hyde to give up the 
barracks again in order that the sick crew of the licensed ship 
liody Gastlereagh might be accommodated in them ; but he was 
firm, and the sailors had to go into a private house which was 
rented for their use. 

This was the last time that any attempt was made to turn 
the OoUeotor out, and thenceforth the Garden House and the 
barracks became the permanent homes of himself and his office. 

By the eighties of the last century the accommodation in the 
row of barracks had become quite insufficient for the growing 
needs of the Collector’s office and in 1883 it was resolved to alter 
and enlarge these buildings piecemeal as funds permitted. In 
1886, accordingly, the room at the extreme east end of the south 
wing of the barracks was altered to its present condition to serve 
as an office-room for the Collector, and in 1890 the existing 
treasury room was built in continuation of it. Subsequently it 
was thought preferable to build an entirely new office on a 
portion of the existing site rather than to continue to alter and 
enlarge the old one. Estimates were sanctioned and the work 
begun in 1895, the foundation stone was laid in January 1896 
and by November 1897 the existing imposing red-brick building 
which faces the Maidan had been completed at a (?ost of Bs. 
1,16,390, The rooms of the old Cadets’ barracks which were not 
afPected by these alterations are stiU standing and are appro- 
priated to sundry miscellaneous official purposes. 

The present Collector’s bungalow was not the first Garden 
House to be erected by the Company’s officers at Fort St. David, 
The exact situation of its predecessor (except that it must have 
been somewhere near the existing building) is not clear from the 
redords, but the site was evidently badly chosen as it was ** so 
low that the water from all parts of the garden settled there,” 
and in 1705 Gabriel Itoberts, the Deputy Governor of Fort St. 
David, reported to Government that it was “ very much in Decay 
and part thereof tumbled in ” and asked leave to build from the 
material a conveniency, which, if you are pleased to permit, 
may be done with very little Bxpence which wiU make that place 
(the garden) not only Pleasant but useful! to any one that’g 
Sick.” The Government granted the permission the same year, 
but urged the employment of “all the Thriftiness imaginable 
therein.” 

Mr. Roberts, however, spent no less than 8,000 pagodas 
on trying to repair the old building and one of his successors-*' 
the Mr. Robert Haworth who eventually (see p. 47) rebellsi 
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CHAP. XV. against the Government — spent yet further sums upon it in 1711- 
CuDDALORE, 12. At that time a military guard seems to have been posted in 
the Garden. The Government heard in 1714 of Baworth^s extra- 
vaganoe, and wrote angrily to the Directors about “ the unwarrant- 
able squandering of largo sums of money which had occurred ^ 
and said that the Council of Fort St. David ought in justice 
and equity to be accountable for sitting tamely still whilst all 
that money was lavisht by the Deputy Governor’s arbitrary 
proceeding without ever letting us know what he was doing.’' 
None the loss, they eventually sanctioned the building of a new 
Garden House and by June 1733 it was reported to be almost 
finished. 

This was the nucleus of the Collector’s present bungalow. 
The fighting with the French which occurred in and about it and 
the Garden which surrounded it in 1746 and 1747 (and again in 
1758) is mentioned in Chapter II above. When (from 1746 to 
1752) Fort St. David was the capital of the English settlements 
on tlie east coast, the Governors of Madras doubtless often visited 
it. Clive may have resided in it for the two months during which 
he was Deputy Governor of Fort St. David in 1756, but it is 
hardly likely that he did, for it was reported within a week of his 
arrival to be very much out of repair.” When the French took 
Fort St. David in 1758 they “ in a great measure destroyed ” the 
house. 

In 1 764 it was reported that the walls were still standing and 
that if it was roofed in it would form a convenient house for the 
Chief, who had no other residence. It was accordingly repaired 
and fitted at a cost of 1 ,280 pagodas with some more of the very 
substantial out-houses for which it is noted, and became the 
residence of the Chief in Council. Pondicherry had fallen in 
1761 ; the political horizon was clear ; and there was accordingly 
money to spare for such luxuries. The official value of the build- 
ing in the Company’s books at this time was 16,000 pagodas, or 
Es. 56,000. 

In 1778 the building was reported to be in a woful state of 
disrepair, the roof and verandahs almost requiring to be rebuilt, 
the out-houses being in a ruinous state,” and the greater part 
of the garden wall having fallen down. In 1786 an even more 
dismal account o^ its dilapidated condition was sent in by the 

1 Another charge made against Mr, Boberts was that instead of presiding 
at the frhgs>1 ‘ General Table ’ in Fort St. David, where all the unmarried officials 
there were obliged to mess together, he dined luxuriously with his own sot. 
The officials stationed at Ouddalore had no mesa, but were given five pagodas 
i/U. 17--8M.)) a month as messing allowance. 
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tlien Chief of Cuddalore, Mr. Dent. The struggle with Haidar CHAP. XV. 
Ali and Tipu and their allies the French was still continuing, Cuddalob*. 

and the Company’s treasury was exceedingly low. Mr. Dent was 

repairing the place at his own expense, as the Factory House in 
Cuddalore Old Town was not habitable. A map, now in the 
Public Library at Pondicherry, which was made by the French 
during their occupation of Cuddalore in 17b2-85 shows that 
the garden attached to the house at that time ran far enough east 
to include the land on which the church and sub-jail now stand 
and also the big tank at the back of the present District Court. 

It was apparently thickly planted with trees, set out in formal 
lines and designs, while just east of the house were ornamental 
parterres. Mr. Kenworthy, who was Commercial Resident from 
1792 to 1796, also spent some of his own money on the house 
and was in consequence allowed to live there. When he was 
tfTansferred, the Collector of Cuddalore, Mr. Harry Taylor, was 
permitted to move into it, but on his departure the new Com- 
mercial Resident, Mr. Kinchant — representing, as has been seen 
above, that the Factory House was uninhabitable — got posses- 
sion of it ; and the Collectors of the newly-constituted district 
of South Arcot had for some years to live where they could — 
sometimes in the Factory House, sometimes (apparently) in 
Pondicherry and Arcot, and sometimes (after the transfer of 
the northern taluks of the district to North Arcot) in private 
houses at Semmandalam, P^dirikuppam and Tiruv^ndipuram. 

In 1806, in spite of protests from Mr. Kinchant that it was 
the only “ accommodation which was really habitable and suited 
to Ids rank and situation,” the Garden House, as has been seen, 
was transferred to the Military department for the accom- 
modation of the Gentlemen Cadets who up to then had been 
stationed at Tiruppashr in the Chingleput district, and in the 
same year the row of little low barracks to the east of its present 
garden was built to provide them with additional room. In 1811 
the Cadets wore removed and the Collector, as already narrated 
above, got possession of the house at last and gave up the uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy quarters at PMirikuppam and Tiruv^ndi- 
puram which he was then occupying. 

An ofiBcial description of the building in 1815 shows that 
the lower rooms were then (as now) roofed witl! brick arches, 
hut that the roof of the big central room upstairs was of tiles 
supported on palmyra reepers and beams. Its history from 
this date forward has already been indicated above. It is the 
only Collector’s residence in the Presidency which is officially 
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OuDDALOHB. bungalow in the compound was originally built in 1852 at a 
cost of Its. 2,213, but it has since been much improved. 

Manjakuppam boasts a weekly Tamil newspaper called the 
Besdbhimdni, From 1855 to 1861 it contained one of the local 
museums which were started by Government in several towns 
about that time. The old accounts of the place always mention 
its pumplemosses (pomeloes) ’ as being somei^ing very special 
but few are grown now. 

The interest attaching to Port St. David is mainly historical. 
I.^ho adventures which befell it from the date of its purchase by 
the Company in 1690 until it was razed to the ground by Lally 
in 1758 have been sketched in Chapter II above. After its 
destruction, it was never again a military post. The ruins of 
the old fort consist of two brick bastions facing* the Gadilam, 
on which have been built two modern bungalows, of the moat, the 
remains of the old glacis outside this, under which run the subter- 
ranean passages and mines mentioned on p. 63, and the central 
part of the fort within the moat, whoreon is a third bungalow. 
In some of tho neighbouring wells may be seen the foundations 
of the old works, which seem to have been all built of red 
brick. The more western of the two bungalows on the bastions 
facing the Gadilam, which includes in its compound some of 
tlie old casemates of the fort, seems from the Collector's records 
to have been purchased by Mr, David Cockburn, the first District 
Judge at Vriddhachalam, in 1810 from a Mr. Andrews ; and 
to have been passed on by him in 1814 to his brother M. D. 
Cockburn, Head Assistant Collector of the district. In 1832 the 
latter obtained a Government grant for the building and its site. 
The other bungalow on the bank of the Gadilam was granted to 
Mr. W. Train, Garrison Assistant Surgeon, in 1825. Prom him 
it was bought by Mr. Pugh of Messrs. Parry & Co. and it sub- 
sequently belonged to Mr. Brooke Cunliffe, Collector from 
1826 to 1831, and to Captain Leggatt, commanding the Pension 
d^p6t at Cuddalore. The third of the three bungalows may 
perhaps be ^ the Circuit Bungalow in Fort St. David ' referred to 
in the old records as the building bought for the use of the 
Provincial Coiirt of Appeal when on circuit at Cuddalore. 

The house in which the Club is now located, to the north of 
the fort and on the bank of the canal, is apparently (see p. 64} 
built on the remains of the old Chuckley-point redoubt. Th« 

* See SoliBcm Job$on on this word. 
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land was granted in 1824 to the Mr. Train above mentioned, but 
in 1831 was transferred to Major C. 0. Fothergill of the invalid 
depSt, who subsequently owned the Judge’s present house. 

Kilarungunam ; Four miles west of Tiruvdndipuram on 
the road between that place and Panruti. Population 1,524. 
Ten or a dozen Palli families here make mats of a reed-like 
grass which grows along channel and river banks. They are used 
for sleeping on, and vary in price, according to size and quality, 
from As. 4 to Be. 1. 

In the adjoining village of Ki'lkuppam, at the junction of the 
roads to Ouddalore and Nellikuppam, is a Jain image, standing 
against the wall of the temple to the village goddess. It is said 
locally to have been found by a man who was digging for brick- 
cartli. It is smaller in all ways than the two which were found 
at Tiruvadi and aro alluded to in the account of that place on 
p. ;18 and though it is nude and is sitting in the same cross- 
legged position with one up-turnod palm resting on the other 
it differs from them in having a hiHfa (crown or sacred umbrella) 
above its head and two figures, one on either side, bearing what 
are apparently chdmaraa or whisks. 

Kurinjipidi: A union of 9,172 inhabitants situated 19 
miles south-west of Cuddalore to the south of the road from 
thence to Vriddhachalam j sub-registrar’s office, police-station, 
dispensary, travellers’ bungalow and an excellent chattram for 
caste Hindus. Weekly market on Mondays. Close by the travel- 
lers’ bungalow is the Sengalddai anicut, construct^ across a 
small branch of a stream which is one of the feeders of the great 
Perumdl tank. 

The village contains a fair number of KaikdJan weavers, who 
make the kambdyam cloths referred to in Chapter Vl (p, 16?) 
above. They work for a Ndttukdttai Chetti, who supplies them 
with ready-dyed thread and takes the woven cloth to Cuddalore 
Old Town for export to the usual markets. 

Nellikuppam : A union of 13,137 inhabitants about 74 
miles west of Cuddalore on the road to Panruti. Railway-station, 
office of a sub-registrar (who is a special magistrate for the trial 
of ofPences under the Towns Nuisances Act), police-station. As 
niany as one-fourth of the people, and a largeik number than 
in any other town in the district except Porto Novo, are Musal- 
•nans, many of whom are engaged in growing betel leaf for 
export to other places. 

The centre of the town and the cause of its populousness (it is 
the sixth largest place in the district) is the Victory belonging 
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to the East India Distilleries and Sugar Factories Company 
(capital, £400,000) and managed by Messrs. Parry & Co., in 
which not only is all the arrack (some 160,000 gallons) distilled 
for the supply of South Arcot (and formerly of parts of six 
other districts) but also sugar is made which is sold throaghont 
the Presidency and in other parts of India. The latter is manu- 
factured from cane juice and also from palmyra jaggery imported 
by rail from Tinnevelly, the great country for that tree. Culti- 
vators of cane in the neighbourhood of Nellikuppam are assisted 
with advances by Messrs. Parry & Co., Es. 20 a kini being 
granted for cultivation expenses and another Es. 20 when the crop 
is partly grown. They bring their crop to the factory, and a 
portion of it is crushed before them and the juice extracted there- 
from is measured, taken to the ♦laboratory and boiled down at 
once in their presence into jaggery. The crop is paid for accord- 
ing to the weight of the jaggery derived from the sample thus 
taken.^ After the extraction of the sugar from the cane the 
molasses — and also the molasses obtained in the process of turn- 
ing the palmyra jaggery into white sugar — is fermented and dis- 
tilled for the manufacture of arrack. The carbonic acid gas 
given off in the process of fermentation — which until recently was 
a waste product — is now coUeoted, purified, and liquified under 
pressure and sold for making aerated waters. The factory is 
fitted with the most approved machinery, employs over 1,000 
hands daily, and is altogether a most startling contrast to the rural 
surroundings, with their primitive and unchanging ways, among 
which it stands. 

The house of Parry & Co. have been so long connected with 
the district and have done so much to further its material 
prosperity that no apology is necessary for giving some short 
sketch of the history of the firm in so far as it relates to 
South Arcot.* 

Its founder was Mr. Thomas Parry, third son of Edward Pariy 
of Leighton Hall, Welshpool, who was bom in 1768 and came 
out to Madras (tradition there says as a supercargo) at the age 
of 20. Shortly .after his arrival he accepted a post under the 
official ‘ Accountant^ of Madras and hv?v, remained in association 

^ Caro has bo taken by the firm to soo that the rjots do not assist the 
jaggery to weigh heavy by putting sand into it at any stage of this testing of the 
sample. A cultivator has before now boon caught leaning over the jnioe as it ^ 
boiled, and watching it with seeming intentneas and anxiety, while in reality be 
was conducting into nt a thin stream of sand from a store of that article which 
he had concealed beneath his garments. 

* For several of the partionlars which follow I am indebted to the conrtecy 
of A. J. Yorke, Esq., partner in the firm. 
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with the authorities for about four years, being at one time 
Private Secretary to General Medows, the Governor of Madras 
from 1790 to 1792. 


In the latter of these years he started business as a shipper of 
produce to England, partly on his own account and partly in 
partnership with others, among whom were Mr. David Pugh, a 
nephew, and Mr. Charles Breithaupt, a relative by marriage. In 
1814 he withdrew from this enterprise and again took up official 
employment, but his name was retained in the title of the firm 
and in 1818 he rejoined it. Soon afterwards his active interest 
in the affairs of the native princes rendered him obnoxious to the 
authorities at the fort^^ and consequently his banishment was 
decreed and he had to leave Madras.^ When the excitement 
had subsided he returned once more. In February 1824 several 
respectable Hindoo inhabitants of Madras,’^ as they described 
themselves, adopted the unusual course of presenting him with a 
gold vase as a mark of their great esteem and respect for the 
support and patronage at all times received by them during his 
Several years’ residence in India, through his natural humanity 
and benevolence to assist as much as lies in his power the poor, 
distressed and helpless persons among the community.’’ 

A few months afterwards he and a nephew of his, aged only 
ten, were attacked by cholera while travelling between Porto Novo 
and Guddalore and died on the 24th August 1824. They were 
buried in Christ Church at Old Town, Cuddalore — in the 
pavement of which edifice there is a stone to their memory — and 
a tablet to Parry (adorned with a figure by W. Baily, R.A., of a 
native of India mourning against a pUlar inscribed with the words 
“ nihil humani ab illo alienum *’) was also erected in St. George's 
Cathedral at Madras. On it is inscribed a lengthy eulogy of 
his good qualities. 


The earliest official record regarding the firm is a grant to its 
founder in 1810 of some land containing an indigo house ” in 
the hamlet of Sett^adei which now forms part of Tiruvadi near 
Panruti. This afrerwards (some time before 1848) was sold and 
is now patta land. In 1811 Mr. Breithaupt on the firm’s behalf 
also took over for 1,510 star pagodas the house and buildings at 
Chidambaram which had been erected there by Mr. Edward 
Campbell — ^ Sugar Campbell,’ as he was called — in the course of 
his endeavours to introduce the West India method of. manu- 
facturing sugar. 


^ A Monigorntryahirt Worthy t Thomoa Parry, in MomtgomoryaMr^ OMaoHomt, 
Part for October 1886 * 
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Campbell bad been allowed by the Directors in 1779 to come 
to India to push this method and (after making experiments in 
Salem, Coimbatore and Tanjore) he went to South Arcot in 1803 
and applied for the lease of nineteen villages near Chidambaram 
containing 5,678 k^nis of land. The ryots had agreed to 
cultivate under his orders on condition that he paid the assess- 
ment and allowed them half the produce of land grown with 
sagar-cane and their usual tenant’s share of the crops of land 
sown with cereals or other grains. .The lease was granted by 
Government for ten years at an annual rent of 2,062 star pagodas 
on certain stated conditions. In 1808 Mr. Campbell begged to 
be allowed to surrender tho farm, as the speculation was not 
a success, and permission was granted accordingly. He died 
the year following and is buried in the cemetery at Christ Church, 
Cuddalore Old Town. 

In 1843 a distillery — since closed and now in ruins— was 
opened by Messrs. Parry at Bandip^laiyam near Cuddalore, the 
license being granted to Mr. D. Pugh ^ of the firm. In 1848 
the distillery at Nellikuppam was licensed and in the next year 
another at Kallakurchi, which latter is also now in ruins. 

The Nellikuppam works drove out of the field those of 
Mr. Norfor at Mdlpattamb^kkam close by — the old chimney of 
which is such a conspicuous object from the railway. A sugar- 
factory was also opened by the firm somewhere about 1855 at 
TiruvennanaMr in the Tirukkdyilfir taluk ; this was closed in 
1904. Its welfare depended upon the sugar grown thereabouts 
under the channels from the Ponnaiydr which are now fed from the 
Tirukkdyilfir anicut but in those days were ordinary river channels 
with open heads. Messrs. Parry were accordingly anxious that 
an anicut should be built to improve the supply in these sources ; 
but in 1858, when the proposal took shape, the finances of the 
Government were at a very low ebb owing to the Mutiny. 
Messrs. Parry accordingly proposed to lend Government the 
money required. Tho suggestion was not accepted, but the 
novelty of this offer from a private firm to deliver the State from 
financial embarrassment seems to have had no little influence in 
bringing the authorities to a decision to construct the anicut, and 
it was completed not long afterwards. 

The firm’s chief office is now at Old Town, Cuddalore. In 
1866 they bought the former, customs house for it and in 1886 
purchased the old Factory House of which some history has been 
giy6n in the account of Cuddalore above. 

' There is a tablet in Ohrist Ghuroh, Old Town, to Mr. John Pngh of this 
who was for a long time resident in the station and died in London in. 18W 
aged 40. . 
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Panrati^ population 15,206, is the third largest town in the 
district. It lies fifteen miles west of Onddalore, is the he^jft- 
quarters of a deputy tahsildar and of a sub-registrar, contains a 
travellers’ bungalow and a police-station, is a station on the 
railway and lies at the junction of the trunk road to Trichinopoly 
with the important lines which run south to Mann^rgudi, north- 
west to Tirukkoyilur and east to Onddalore. As is mentioned in 
Chapter XIV, it has several times been proposed to make the 
place into a municipality . It owes its importance solely to its 
trade. In other ways it is uninteresting, consisting chiefly of one 
long, unlovely street with other smaller lanes opening off this. 

But its trade is very large. It collects, and sends to Cudda- 
lore or Pondicherry for export, the ground-nut crop of much of 
Cuddalore taluk, and of the greater part of Tirukkoyilhr and 
almost ail of Kallakurchi. The railway-station at Tirukkdyilhr 
is nearer to these places than that at Panruti ; but it is on the 
other side of the Ponnaiyar, and consequently merchants prefer 
to trade with Panruti and avoid the heavy river-crossing and the 
chance of their goods being stopped by freshes. Five English, 
five French and many smaller native firms have ground-nut 
agencies at the latter place and the annual value of the trade at 
present has been estimated at forty lakhs. Moreover ' much 
ground-nut oil is made here and it and the resulting cake are sent 
respectively to Rangoon and the Straits. Practically all the 
large quantity of jaggery which is made from sugar-cane in 
Kallakurchi taluk is sold in Panruti and the town also trades in 
the other products of that taluk and in the cashew-nuts and jack- 
fruit of the high red land of Kdd^mpuliyfir firka to the south of 
it. It is also (with ^the neighbouring villages of Pudupet and 
Angisettipdlaiyam) a notable centre for the weaving of the red 
cotton cloths which are so universally worn by the women in the 
district. These are chiefly made by Kaikdlans and Sdniyans. 

The alluvial earth found in the town makes the most excellent 
bricks in the district and the South Indian Railway employs a 
number of hands in moulding and burning these for their various 
buildings. Near the south bank of the Gadilam is found a pecu- 
liarly soft and extremely tenacious clay. From this some of the 
potters of the place make the ‘ Panruti toys.’ These represent 
vegetables, fruits and so forth, and after being burnt in the kilns 
are coloured in a sufficiently realistic manner. 

Though the town is now a flourishing place, it has had ^veral 
ups and downs within recent years. In 1871 its population was 
6,962 ; in 1881 it had risen to 20,172 ; in 1891 it was down to 
8,956 ; and in 1901 it was up again, as already stated, to 15,206« 
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CHAP. XV. The increase in this last decade was at the rate of nearly 70 per 
CuDDALoBK. oont. The figures are perhaps, however, affected by changes in 
the area which was included within the town at the different 
enumerations. Of these there is no record. Any serious falling 
off in the ground-nut crop through disease or otherwise would 
doubtless again reduce the population of the place. 

Fdrvatipuram : A village of 1,189 inhabitants lying 23 
miles south-west of Cuddalore on the Vriddhachalam road. The 
place is connected with one E^malinga Paraddsi, a somewhat 
curious example of a latter-day saint who has been almost deified 
by his followers. 

Bom in 1823 in the Chidambaram taluk of VeMla parents in 
humble circumstances, he developed, while still little more than a 
boy, an undeniable talent for versification, and his poems brought 
him into notice. They dealt with religious matters ; some of 
them, like those of the famous Saivite saints of old, were com- 
posed in eulogy of the merits of the deities at certain shrines, 
such as the temples at Tiruttani in North Arcot and Tiruvottiyfir 
near Madras ; others took for their subject the beauties of the 
higher life. It was these that led to his becoming gradually 
regarded as a spiritual guide and teacher. After visiting many 
of the well-known sacred places of the South, he finally settled at 
Karunguli, the next village to Parvatipuram. At its height his 
influence must have been very real, as liis admirers and disciples, 
who included even level-headed Government officials, are said to 
have changed their residences and gone to live where they could 
be constantly near him. 

About 1872 the curious octagon-shaped sabha with the domed 
roof which is to be seen at Vadalfir, a hamlet of Pdrvatlpuram, 
was erected by him from subscriptions. It is said that the spot 
was chosen because from it are visible the four great towers of 
Natardja’s shrine at Chidambaram. It is not an ordinary temple, 
the details of the worship in it being unusual. 

Bdmalinga Parad^si seems to have persuaded his disci- 
ples that they would rise again from the dead, and he conse- 
quently urged that burial was preferable to cremation. Even 
Brdhmans are sai<| to have been buried in this belief, and people 
who died in other villages were in several cases brought to 
Vadalfir and interred there. In 1874 he locked himself in a room 
(still in existence) in Mdttukuppam (hamlet of Baruhgoli), which 
he used for samddhi or mystic meditation, and instmet^d hts 
disciples not to open it for some time. He has never been se^ 
since, and the room is still looked. It is held by those who itSl 
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believe in him that he was miraculously made one with his god CHAP. XV. 
and that in the fulness of time he will reappear to the faithful, Cuddalorb. 
Whatever may be thought of his claims to be a religious 
leader, it is generally admitted by those who are judges of such 
matters that his poems, many of which have been published, 
stand on a high plane, and his story is worth noting as an indi- 
cation of the directions which religious fervour may still take. 

!Krthanagari : About twelve miles south-south-west of 
Cuddalore, near the middle of the embankment of the great 
Perum^l tank. Population 1,484. It is not on any main road 
and is best reached from Alap^kkam railway-station, a journey 
of about five miles through very dismal country. 

The chief interest of the place lies in its temple. This is not 
architecturally wonderful, but it contains a great number of in- 
scriptions (one set of them, in a mantapam, occupies a space some 
24 feet in length by four feet deep) and, on the southern wall 
of the shrine, an unusual and curious series of sculptures. The 
inscriptions are noted in the (i-overnment Epigraphist’s report 
for 1903-04 j they include records of the Pallavas, Chdlas and 
P^ndyas and an interesting grant by the great Krishna Ddva 
of Vijayanagar, dated 1517 A.D. and recounting his victories in 
the south. 

The sculptures depict the story of the visit of Siva, in one of 
those playful moods in which he is so often represented, to a ryot 
who is said to have owned the land on which the shrine now stands. 

The ryot, runs the tale — and the successive episodes in it are ^ 
carved on the shrine with considerable spirit — was ploughing his 
field when Siva appeared to him in the guise of a sanydsi and 
asked for food. The ryot replied that he had just finished his 
meal and had nothing to give, and went on ploughing. The 
mnydsi however implored him to take pity, as he was dying of 
hunger, and even seized the buUook to stop the plough. The 
peasant then wont to his house to get food and, finding that there 
was nothing left but the seed-grain, told his wife to cook that 
for the holy man. The repast ready, the couple returned with 
it to the field. There, to their surprise, they found a splendid 
crop of waving com where but a few minutes before had been 
nothing but bare earth, and heard the voice of the mnydsi scaring 
away the crows which were attacking the heavily-laden ears. 

They searched for him and were just in time to see him dis- 
appear down a well which is stiU shown near the temple, is 
called the 4»irtha-kulam, or sacred well, and gives its name to the 
village. 
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CHAP. XV. Realising that the sanydsi must be Siva himself, and horrified 
OuDDALoitE. at the scant respect they had shown him, they resolved to put an 
end to their lives. The peasant raised his reaping-hook to 
decapitate his wife, meaning thereafter to take his own life also 
when Siva appeared from the well and snatched the weapon from 
his hand. He then accepted the food they had brought and after- 
wards disappeared into the heavens, whence he sent down his 
divine chariot and the faithful couple were borne off in it to Mount 
Kaildsa. The principal scenes in this story, as has been said, are 
sculptured on the temple. 

The famous poet-saints Appar, Sundara, Tirugndna Sam- 
bandhar and Mdnikya-Vdchakar — the two former of whom are 
said to have visited the temple and the two latter to have sung its 
praises in their sacred hymns— are also represented in other 
carvings. 

Tiruvadi (incorrectly Tiruvidi, ‘ the holy street,' and anciently 
— see the D^vdram — known as Tiru-adigai) lies fourteen miles west 
of Ouddalore on the road to Panruti. Population 4,999. It gives 
its name to the anicut across the G-adilara which is referred to in 
Chapter IV above, and it was once the head-quarters of a Tiruvadi 
taluk. 

It seems to have an ancient history, but few details are avail- 
able. As far back as the eighth century, in the times of the 
Pallavas and Ganga-Pallavas, it was the chief town of a 
principality the rulers of which were Jains, are mentioned in ancient 
Tamil literature as bearing the title of Adigaim&n, and seem to 
have held sway as far as Dharmapuri and Kambayanallhr in Salem 
district.^ It is also mentioned in the Ddvdram, the collection of 
Saiva hymns in Tamil which was composed at least as early as the 
eighth century. The Kalingaitupparani, a chronicle of the Ch61a 
advance against Kalinga written towards the close of the eleventh 
century, refers to it as a mdnagar, or * great city.' In Vijayanagar 
times the place was also the chief town of the province (rdjya) of 
the same name. 

Two large Jain images have been found in the fields of the 
village. One of these —a nude figure about 4^ feet high, sitting 
cross-legged with one upturned palm resting on the other, wearing 
the sacred thread and having its hair gathered up into a knot on 
the top of its head — is now within the main enclosure of the 
Siva temple. The other has been removed to Komarappan^yak- 
kanp4ttai, just east of Tiruv^ndipuram, where it stands in the 

* For further partionlera of them, see JBp. Ind., \i, 331, ff. 
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compound of a chattram. This latter is about feet high, is also 
nude and is seated cross-legged as before ; but it wears no sacred 
thread and its hair lies in close curls about its forehead. 

Tiruvadi also contains many lingams. There are twenty-one 
in a row at the back of the main shrine of the temple, many more 
may be seen in the fields round about, and the story goes that the 
sages Tirugndna Sambandhar and Mdnikya-Vdchakar, when they 
visited the place, refused to walk abroad lest they should inadvert- 
ently step upon ground which covered one of these holy emblems. 

The Siva temple contains no work of particular architectural 
interest. It has been recently repaired and provided with two 
gorgeous silver-plated vdhanams for the god and goddess. The 
sides of the gateway under the big gdpuram carry panels represent- 
ing the same dancing figures which have already been referred 
to in the account of Chidambaram and elsewhere. The building 
contains numerous inscriptions, including some of the Pallavas 
and Ganga-Pallavas (which show that it must be at least as old as 
the eighth century A.D.) and of the Pdndyas and Ch61as. 

Local tradition says that it suffered greatly in the wars of 
the eighteenth century ; and this is very probable, since it was at 
tliat time converted into a citadel commanding the large pettah 
which in those days surrounded it, and was taken and retaken 
several times. In 1750 — while Muhammad Ali, the Nawab of 
Arcot and ally of the English, was away at Arcot — Dupleix 
attacked the place and took it without resistance. He then 
garrisoned it with fifty Europeans and a hundred sepoys and 
began to collect the revenues of the country round. In July of 
the same year Muhammad Ali with an army of 20,000 men, 
accompanied by a force of 4(f0 Europeans and 1,600 sepoys from 
Port St. David (the expenses of whom he had engaged to pay) 
marched to retake the place. They found the French posted 
about eight miles from IHruvadi on the north bank of the 
Ponnaivdr in a strong position. To draw them from this, the 
officer "on command of the English detachment, Captain Cope, 
suggested that an attack should be made on Tiruvadi itself. The 
allies marched thither, but the Nawab's troops were afraid to 
storm the temple and the force marched back to the French 
position. This they cannonaded without any kind of success and 
then the Nawab had had enough of it and wanted to retreat to 
his own country. Captain Cope declined to accompany him, and 
as the Nawab refused to fulfil his promise of paying the expenses 
of the English detachment, this was withdrawn to Fort St. David. 
As soon as it had departed Dupleix ordered a body of troops 
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CHAP. X7. which was at Valnddvhr to join the entrenched force on the 
CuDDALoBE. Ponnaiyhr bank and the united body then sallied out and attacked 
the Nawab^s men. In the battle which ensued, the exact site ©f 
which is not clear from Orme, the Nawab was utterly routed and 
escaped with difficulty to Arcot. 

In June 1752 Muhammad Ali and Major Stringer Lawrence 
marched past Tiruvadi on their way to Fort St. David and the 
place surrendered to them at tho first summons. Lawrence then 
turned it into a kind of cantonment from which he made 
incursions into the country round about to enforce the Nawab’s 
authority. Early in January 1753 a strong force of French and 
Mardthas marched against the place. The Mardthas began to 
cannonade it with three field-pieces, but these were captured 
before they could fire a second round. Lawrence then followed 
them for two miles towards their camp, which was on the banks 
of the Ponnaiydr, but he was not strong enough to attack it 
and during the next few weeks several engagements took place 
between the two forces, as Lawrence had to fetch all his supplies 
from Fort St. David and his convoys were constantly harried 
on the march. He once attempted to take the French position ; 
but he found it more than he could manage, as it consisted of a 
rampart, cannon-proof, with redoubts at proper distances, a broad 
and deep ditch and a good glacis defended by thirty pieces of 
cannon. 

In April 1753 Lawrence was compelled to march to the relief 
of Trichinopoly and he left a garrison of 150 Europeans and 600 
sepoys in 'Jhruvadi. The very day he set out the French issued 
from their entrenchments and attacked the Tiruvadi fort. 
Captain Chaco, the officer commanding there, sallied put, 
however, and repulsed them. Some days after, they renewed 
the attempt and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 
Europeans and 300 sepoys. But these, elated with their success, 
rashly marched out into the open and were eventually cut to 
pieces. This loss compelled the defenders to remain within their 
works, and the French took possession of the pettah, erected 
a battery, and cannonaded the temple. A mutiny arose among 
Chace's men and they compelled him to surrender. ‘'This 
misfortune,'’ says Orme, “affected Captain Chace so sensibly 
that it threw him into a fever of which he died soon after at 
Pondicherry.” 

.The place was recovered without a fight in 1760. lu till® 
samo year it appears in history for the last time. Major Moore, 
in attempting to intercept a convoy of provisions proceeding 
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under a veiy strong guard of M 7 sore troops to Pondicheriy, CHAP. XV. 
wHich Ejre Coote was blockading, was totally routed near the Cdddalobi, 
place and fled hastily to the shelter of its walls. 

Tirav^ndipuram (less correctly Tiruvandipuram ; called 
Tiruvayindirapuram in the Ndldyiraprabandham) is a village of 
3,334 inhabitants standing on the brink of the Gadilam 44 miles 
west of Cuddalore. A majority of the population are Vaislinava 
Brdhinans. Ijocal tradition says that Veddnta Desikar, writer 
of the well-known commentary on the works of the Vaislinava 
reformer Rdmdnuja, lived here for fifteen years, and his 
residence is still pointed out. The anicut across the river 
opposite the village has already been mentioned in Chapter 
IV (p. 137). The maximum water level on it was the 12-60 feet 
of the flood of 31st December 1903. A little rough country 
paper is made in the village (see p. 162 above) and sold for use in 
the bazaars. 

The place is interesting to geologists from the fine section of 
the Cuddalore sandstones which is visible in the escarpment of 
the extension of the Mount Capper plateau which rises steeply 
above the river immediately east of the village. This is not less 
than 100 feet high. The formation consists of sandstones and 
grits, mottled pink and white, and about 26 feet of the upper 
part is occupied by a bed of very ferruginous clay, half converted 
into laterite. Yellow ochre occurs in the strata and is extracted 
and used for making sect marks. When ground and loevigated 
it yields a good pigment. 

Tiruvandipuram was the chief village of, and gave its name 
to, a jaghir which was granted to the Company by Muhammad 
Ali, the Nawab of Aroot, in 1749 — or 52 years before the major 
part of the district fell into their hands— and possession of which 
was confirmed by the Mughal Emperor in 1765. A report to 
Oovernment on the farm, written in 1775 and now printed and 
among the Collector’s records, gives a very full and interesting 
account of the manner in which the property was administered 
in those days. 

It consisted of 32 villages, five of which were held as a 
slirotriem by a ‘ poligar ’ who was responsible for police duties 
throughout the farm and was required, as usual in such cases, 
to either detect any thefts which were committed or to make 
good the loss, and also to furnish sibbandi peons in the event of 
an invasion by an enemy. Resides the income from his own 
shrotriem villages he also received a small percentage of the 
crops reaped in the other villages of the farm, and a fee of two 

iJ 
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oi£p. tv*, faidams on every lobin iii them ; and in addition one-eighth of the 
OthhktbM. Ittnd-castoms-duties, or * jtmoans/ Under him were four watchers 
whose duties and privileges were similar. The village officers 
and artisans in the jaghir included the astrologer Brdhman, the 
accountant, carpenter, smith and shroff, three ‘toaties,’ the 
washerman, barber, snake-doctor, potter, shoemaker and sluice- 
diver and, lastly, the ‘ players of Country Music. ^ Their several 

duties are indicated by their names. There was also a head 
accountant, who was responsible to the amildar of the farm 
(or, when it was leased out, to the renter) for the accounts of the 
whole property, and peons to attend on the amildar or renter. 
The report also mentions, as though they were a species of 
village servant, ** the male and female slaves of the husbandmen, 
called Panacaras and Panacarcheys,*^ who were paid certain 
shares of the produce at harvest time. 

The cultivators were originally divided into three classes, the 
ndttdrsy the ulkudis and the purakudis. The first of these claimed 
special rights and perquisites throughout the farm, but these 
were ordered to be abolished in 1768 and thenceforth until 1776 
they differed in no wise from the other ulkudis. In the latter 
year their privileges were restored, but they were again abolished 
on 1st January 1786, and in their place a commission of five per 
cent, on the net revenues of the farm was granted to them, 
which they enjoyed until 1807 when (see below) they became 
renters of the jaghir. The ulkudis (' dwellers within ^) were 
those ryots who had always resided on the farm, while the 
purakudis { ‘ dwellers without ^) were cultivators brought into it 
occasionally to till land not taken up by the ulkudis. 

The system on which the land revenue was collected is too 
complicated to be set out here in full, but, very briefiy stated, it 
proceeded on the following principles ; The land was either 
granted on a fixed rent or cultivated on the sharing principle. 
In both cases, deductions (amounting to lOi per cent.) were 
made from the crop for the fees to the village officers and 
artisans, to the slaves above mentioned and to the local temples 
before the cultivator was allowed to remove any portion of it. 
The la%d was classed either as ‘paddy' (wet) land or ‘small 
grain’ (dry) lan^. The dry land was usually assigned on a rent 
fixed either annually or by immemorial custom; the wet land was 
either rented or was cultivated on the sharing principle. 
In^the latter case the share of the crop which was t^®® 
by the sirkar or the renter differed according as the _ 
ww watered by channels or by baling with picottahs. tt jt 
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was supplied by channels, the ryots* share (after making the pH4ip. 
deductions already mentioned) was 40 per cent, if he was an ulkudi Citddalobi 
and 45 per cent, if he was purakudi; if the water liad to be baled, 
the share of both of them alike was two-thirds of the crop. If 
the land was rented instead of being cultivated on the sharing 
system arrangements were similarly made by which the purakudis 
obtained it on easier terms than the ulkudis. 

The ‘juncans,* or land-customs, were levied on goods brought 
into the farm, on those taken out of it, and on those which merely 
passed through it. The rates were exceedingly complicated, 
differing at the different customs-gates (of which there were eight) 
and varying with the nature of the goods and even with tlie per- 
sonality of their owners, some merchants being allowed a lower 
tariff than others. They included a number of fees to certain 
individuals, such as the head accountant and sundry Brdhmans, 
and to the temples at Tirupdpuliyar, Tiruvendipuram itself and 
Tirumanikuli, an adjoining village. The report gives a mass 
of details regarding the precise rates charged. Elephants were 
always measured for the assessment of the duty, paying so much 
for every three English feet of their height. 

In addition to these imposts, taxes were levied in each 
village on looms, dyers, the yards of ‘painters* of cloth, shops (oy 
‘ boutigues * as the report calls them) in which certain commodities 
were sold, on carts let out for hire, and on the houses of certain 
classes of the population, including even coolies and fishermen. 

In 1787, the year after the Board of Be venue was first estab- 
lished, it was held that the system of amAni under which the 
farm was then managed was too complicated for Europeans, and 
the villages were rented out. In 1806, when the idea of perma* 
nent settlements was coming into favour, the Board directed that 
the farm should be divided into six estates and sold subject to the 
payment of a fixed permanent rent. The ndttdrs, however, offered 
to become the proprietors of the farm and in the next year the six 
estates were handed over to them for a fixed rent on condition 
that they abandoned their claim to the 6 per cent, commission on 
the net revenues which they were then (see above) enjoying* 
Subsequently much of the farm came back into the pos^ssiop of 
Government, but parts of it arc still held as vaiiUh or shrotriam 
land. 

The Vishnu temple in TiruvAndipuram is well Jt 

stands on the very edge of the Gadilam river close umley the 
escarpment pf the l^^ount Capper plateau, pn a wrt of 
which eeems plei^ly to Jiaye hew Cp? JP 
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OHAP. XV, hold it. Much of it is built of the laterite found on the plateau. 

OuDDALOBE. Immediately below it is a picturesque bathing-ghdt leading down 
to the river. The building must be very ancient, as it is men- 
tioned (as the shrine of Ddvandytika Perumdl) in the collection of 
Vaishnava hymns known as the Ndldyiraprabarndhom, which were 
certainly composed before the time of the reformer Rdmdnuja, 
who was bom in 1017 A.D. The inscriptions in it are numerous, 
and include grants of the Ch61a and Pdndya kings and the curious 
account already alluded to in Chapter II (p. 34) of the rescue by 
a Hoysala king of the Ch61a emperor who had been imprisoned in 
this district by one of his own feudatories. 

It is not, however, architecturally remarkable, and at present 
it is chiefly known for the bitter feud which exists between the 
followers of the Tengalai and Vadagalai doctrines regarding the 
details of the worship which should be carried on in it. This 
dispute has been going on ever since 1760 and one phase of it is 
at this moment up before the Privy Council for adjudication. 
Judging from the history of the similar feuds between the same 
two sects at Conjeeveram, it is unlikely tlint any judicial decision 
by any tribunal, however supreme, will set the matter finally at 
rest or prevent the parties from finding some fresh ground of 
antagonism. 

The stoiy of the dispute is given in I.L.R., 12 Madras, 356 fF. 
(1889) and 26 Madras, 37.6 ff. (1903) and, very briefly stated, 
is as follows: The deity to which the temple is dedicated is 
D4vandyakasvdmi, and the image of V^ddnta D^sikar already 
mentioned, a saint or religious preceptor of the Vadagalai sect, is 
consecrated therein. The Vadagalai ritual and creed dominated 
in the temple from time immemorial and the Tengalais endeav- 
oured as early as 1807 to change that state of things but failed. 
In that year they filed a suit in the Zilla Court at Vriddhachalam 
to recover damages from the Vadagalais for having prevented 
them from placing in the temple the image of their religious 
teacher and saint, Manavdla Mahdmuni. The Zilla Judge dis- 
missed the suit (1810) and the Provincial Court (1815) upheld 
his decision. The Tengalais had meanwhile set up an idol of 
Manavdla Mahdmuni in the temple, and in 1816 the Vadagalais 
moved the Zilla« Court to have it removed. This was ordered* 

In 1828 the Tengalais had. another image of the saint made, 
aod carried it in procession through certain streets of the village 
which the Vadagalais claimed to be attached to the temple. The 
Vadagalais sued them in the Zilla Court of Ghinglepnt and tbe 
oaaewenton appeal to the Provincial Court andfinaRy 
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Court of Sadr Addlat. This last ordered in 1840 that the pablio CHAP. XV. 
worship and carrying in procession of the image of Manavdla Ouddaiorb. 
Mahdmuni was an unauthorised innovation. 

Between 1840 and 1868 the Tengalais attempted on several 
occasions to evade this decree, but were prevented by the Magis- 
tracy. In 1868 they began to build a new temple in the 
Tiruvdndipuram agrahdram and tried to set up in it an image of 
Pillali^dchdri, the teacher of Manavdla Mahdmuni. The District 
Magistrate, however, passed an injunction preventing them from 
doing so. 

But in 1886 the District Magistrate refused to prohibit 
public worship of the idol and in the same year he supported the 
Tengalais in holding a funeral procession in the streets, and in 
1896 in conducting the mcmthly public procession of Manavdla 
Mahdmuni, referring the Yadagalais to the civil courts for redress. 

The Vadagalais filed a suit accordingly in the District Court, but 
it was dismissed and the dismissal was upheld by the High Court 
on appeal. A second appeal has now been preferred to the 
Privy Council. 

In Tirumdnikuli, a village adjoining Tiruvdndipuram, is an 
ancient Siva temple which is mentioned in the Tamil Decdrarriy 
and must therefore have been in existence prior to the ninth 
century A.D. It contains a number of inscriptions of the Ch61a 
kings, one Pdndya grant and several records of the Bdshtrakfita 
dynasty.^ 

Tiydgavalli ; A village of 1,603 inhabitants on the bank of 
the Uppandr (Paravandr) eleven miles south of Cuddalore. To 
reach it, one crosses the river by a ferry near the Alapdkkam 
railway-station. There were formerly some salt-pans in the 
village, but they have now (see Chapter XII, p. 234) been closed. 

At certain seasons they swarm with snipe. Half a mile from 
the village is Tiruchopuram, formerly a hamlet of Tiydgavalli but 
now made into a separate revenue village. It is built on one of 
the sand-dunes which are so numerous in this part of the taluk, 
and is known for its temple. This is not architecturally remark- 
able — unless for the fact that its shrine is built of stone although • 
there are no quarries within many miles — but for many years 
it was buried under the encroaching sands of tjie dunes and its 
excavation and re-consecration have been sufficiently unusual 
events to make it a popular place of pilgrimage. The removal of 
the sand is said to have been effected by Komarappa Ndyak 3iid 
Sankara Ndyak^ his son, the latter of whom was proprietor of 

' For dotailf, sao Gtoveminfiit Bpigrophitt^r aannSl report for 1901«OS« 
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XV. ChennappandyakaTipdlaiyain in th© first quartor of th© last 
OuDDALORB. ceiitury, but the villagers say that even now there is some more 

of the building which is still under the sand. In late years 

Doraisvdmi Eeddi of Tondamdnattam has done much towards the 
repair and enlargement of the temple. The building contains 
several inscriptions of the Chola and P4ndya kings, a list of 
which will be found in the Q-overnment Epigraphist’s report 
for 1903-01. 

Venkatdmp6ttai ; Fourteen miles south-west of Cuddalore 
and two miles to the north of the road thence to Vriddhachalam; 
population 2,343. 

There are two mantapams in this village which are less known 
than they deserve to be. One of them is in the outer courtyard 
of the V4nug6pAla temple. This is some 50 feet square and is 
upheld by a number of pillars some of which are well carved but 
seem to have been left unfinished. Among the sculpture on 
them is a representation of R4ma sleeping on a serpent — a very 
unusual position for him — with Sita and HanumAn at his feet. 

The other mantapam faces this same temple and is far finer. 
It consists of a square erection with a porch at either end, all 
built of out stone. The inain building stands in a commanding 
position on a masonry terrace seven feet above the ground. It 
is 60 feet square and is supported on sixteen hug© monolithic 

in four rows of four each— which -are six feet square at 

the base and as much as thirty-four feet in height. The spaces 
between them are filled in with masonry and the flat roof is 
formed of great stone slabs — of which a large number are as 
much as seventeen feet in length — laid upon cross beams of stone 
which rest upon the tops of the pillars. The four central pillars 
are excellently carved and the building is one of the most strik- 
ing in all the district ; but, as in the case of the other mantapam, 
the work seems to have been left unfinished, It is now very 
dilapidated ; the roof leaks, the walls are cracked and the flooring 
has gone. 

Local tradition says that both erections were the work of one 
Venkatamma (who apparently gave her name to the village) who 
was the sister of one of the kings of Gingee in the days of old. 
One of the Mackenzie MSS. mentions a Venkatapati of Venka- 
tammap^ttai, a Kavarai by caste, as ruling over the Gingee 
country about 1478 A.D. and vigorously persecuting the-Jains 
round about, and the diary of Ranga Pillai, the well-known confi- 
dential agent of Dupleix, calls the village Venkatammilpdttai. 
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KALLAKUKOHl TALUK. 


Kallakurchi lies along the western border of South Arcot and 
includes the whole of that part of the Kalrdyan hills which stands 
within the limits of the district. It is thus the most picturesque 
and diversified of all the seven taluks and contains the largest 
extent of forest, ten per cent, of its total area being made up of 
reserves. Like the rest of the district, it drains eastwards towards 
the sea, but the land on the west immediately under the. hills is 
fairly high and the fall is thus more rapid than elsewhere. 

Statistics of Kallakurchi will be found in the separate 
Appendix. It is the biggest taluk in the district but, excepting 
only its neighbour Vriddhachalam, the least populous. The 
density of its people to the square mile is thus much less than in 
any other taluk and, as was therefore to be expected, in the last 
intercensal period its inhabitants increased more rapidly than 
those of any other. They are educationally the most backward 
in the district. 

Kallakurchi receives less rainfall than any other part of South 
Arcot and is not protected by any large sources of irrigation. Its 
chief crop is consequently varagu, which does not want much 
moisture. A great deal of sugar-cane is, however, raised. 'I'he 
chief trade centre is Tiydga Drug. Accounts of this and other 
places of interest within the taluk are appended : — 

Brahmakundam : Eighteen miles in a straight line west of 
Tirukk6yilAr, on no main road. Population 1,476. South of it, 
in the dry land and surrounded by prickly-pear, is a small mound 
out of which is dug a white earth which is used for ms king sect- 
marks. It is said to be the ashes of a sacrifice which Brahma 
once made here, and has given the village the name it bears. 
There is another similar mound to the north of NallAr in the 
Vriddhachalam taluk which is said to mark the site of a sacrifice 
by the P4ndava brothers.' 

Chinna Salem ; A union of 6,205 inhabitants nine miles 
south-west of Kallakurchi on the Salem road. Though fairly 
populous, it is a poor-looking place, the only decent buildings 
in it being the travellers' bungalow, the chattram and .the 

' The diionsiioni which have taken place regrarding the origin of the aah- 
mounda of Bellary are referred to on pp. 228*81 of the Qaietteer of that diatriot. 
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police-station. The village was formerly' a mukhdsa belonging 
to Gangada Nayindr, one of the poligars who were entrusted 
with kdvaliy or police, duties. The village and the kdvali fees 
brought him in a revenue of 3,427 pagodas, or Bs. 11,994, and 
when the Company took over the policing of the country these, 
like similar revenues in other parts, were resumed, and the 
poligar was granted a pension of Rs. 1,799. On his death in 
1818 three-quarters of this allowance was continued to his 
adopted son. 

Chinna Salem is now chiefly known for the guinea-worm (due 
to bad water) and fever which infest it, and for its manufacture 
of cotton fabrics and woollen blankets. The cotton stuffs consist 
of the usual red cloths worn by the women of the district. Dyed 
yarn is sent to the village by a Salem merchant and distributed 
by his local agent among the weavers, who work at piece-rates for 
him. The woven cloths are sent to Salem. A certain quantity 
of coarse, white dupaUs are also made for local consumption. 
The manufacture of the blankets is done by some forty families 
of Canarese-speaking Kurubas. They are made of sheep’s wool 
on the usual horizontal looms. 

The village temple contains some very fair carving. 

An account of the geology of the neighbourhood will be 
found in J.A.S.B., xiv, 762-3. 

The festival at the Draupadi shrine here is famous through- 
out the south-western corner of South Arcot, and the fire-walking 
which takes place thereat is perhaps a more serious ordeal than 
in any other place in the district, 

Kallakurohi : A union with a population of 7,477 ; head- 
quarters of the tahsildar, the sub-magistrate and a sub-registrar ; 
has a hospital, a police-station, and a good travellers’ bungalow 
placed on the edge of a picturesque drinking-water tank. This 
tank is said to have been built partly by public subscription, and 
a former tahsildar of the place, Saiyad Mir SAhib, interested- 
himself in getting repairs done to the channel from the G6mu- 
khanadi by which it is supplied. The same oflScer built the 
chattram which stands south of the main road just at the entrance 
of the village from the east. Nearly opposite this are the ruins 
of Messrs. Parfy and Co.’s old distillery. A missionary of the 
Danish Lutheran Mission resides in Kallakurchi. 

The chief exports of the place are jaggery, which is made from 
th^ sugar-cane which is so widely grown round about, and indigo. 
The former goes to Panruti— this town being prefer:!^ to 
Tirukkdyflfir, although the latter is nearer, partly because 
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journev thither does not involve crossing the Ponnaiydr and partly 
also because it is a centre oE tlie trade and better prices are 
procurable there. The indigo is sent to Madras or Pondicherry. 

The old taluk oiRco (on the Salem road) is now used as a boys’ 
school. The new one stands on high ground north of the town. 
J ust behind it are the ruins of a mud fort, star-shaped with eight 
points, the inside of which is now cultivated. It is known in the 
village as * Khdn Sdhib’s fort ’ and the well-known ballad of 
Desing Edja of Glingee mentions Khdn Saliib of Kallakurchi as 
one of the adherents of tlie Nawab at the great battle in which 
Dosing was killed and relates how he was ' shattered in ])ieces ’ 
by Desing before that hero was himself slain. The view of the 
Kalrdyan, hills from the rajnparts of this old fort is always 
beautiful. 

Kalrdyan hills : Some account of the physical aspects of 
this range has already been given in Cliapter I (p. 3) and it 
has been mentioned that the part of it which lies in South Arcot 
is divided into three iagbirs called respectively (after their 
founders) the Jadaya Gaundan, Kurumba Gaundau, and Ariya 
Gaundan, hills, and that these are again subdivided into n^ids, or 
groups of villages. 

The three poligars who own them are still known respectively 
by tliese names and are referred to by the natives as ‘ the Jadaya 
Gaundan poligar,’ the ‘ Kurumba Gaundan poligar^ and ‘the Ariya 
Gaundan poligar * ; but if a personal distinction between any one of 
these chiefs and his predecessors or successors is required it is 
ejected by givinghiin the third name which he bears prefixed to 
these two hereditary and territorial appellations. Thus the present 
chief of the Jadaya Gaundan hills (at present a minor) is called 
Ndranappa Jadaya Gaundan while his father was known as 
Annaddna Jadaya Gaundan. The southern portion of the range 
belongs to the Jadaya Gaundan poligar, the central part to 
Kurumba Gaundan and the northern section to Ariya Gaundan. 
This last is the most retiring of the three, and never leaves his 
jaghir ; but for some reason which is not clear he seems to take 
precedence of the other two. His representative, for example^ 
pours the first lot of water over the joined hands^of the couple at 
weddings, then Kurumba Gaundan’s representative, and lastly 
J adaya Gaundan’s. The three estates contain respectively four, 
three, and two ndds, and the number of villages in them was^at 
the census of 1001, 40, 40, and 11 respectively, the population of 
which was severally 10,009, 7,499 and 2,318. But the * villages ^ 
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CHAP. XV, are merely fortuitous collections of liuts with no definite bounda- 
Kalla- ries and containing in several instances less than a dozen 
KUftcui. persons, and the number of them has varied considerably at, 
different times and in different reports. Five of the Jadaya 
Gaundan villages and an equal number of those of the Kuruinba 
Gaundan jaghir are situated on the low ground below the hills. 
In charge of each ntid is a mfippan, who collects the revenue and 
corresponds to the revenue inspector of Government villages, 
and whoso post is hereditary. Each village has a headman called 
tlie gaundan or inonigar, and a menial servant known as the 
kangdni. Hdie nattdn has peons called ndttu-sevagar. 

The nature of the tenure of these jaghirs under Jlritish rule is 
explained in the following extract of a letter from the Inam 
Commissioner to Government, dated 19th December 1861 : — 

“ I have the honour to submit for iho orders of Government the 
circmnstanoos of three Hill Estates 
situated within the ICallakurchi Taluk 
of the district of South Arcot, belong- 
ing to the Poligars named in the 
margin, and comprising 96 hill vil- 
lages with their dependent hamlets. 
These eshites do not aj)poar to have 
come under consideration during the general resumption of Poligars’ 
lands made in this district in Fasli 1216, probably in consequence of 
their being situated in the then existing jagbir of Sanhardpurain. 
After the reversion of the jaghir in Fasli 1229, enquiry was made on 
one or two occasions into the condition of the hill villages, but uo 
decision was arrived at, nor was any report made to the Board of 
Eevenue. 

The hill villages were never surveyed, nor have they a place in 
the Collector’s accounts, and there are no sanads or other documents 
in the possession of the Poligars from which information regarding 
their tenure can be obtained. There seems to be no doubt, however, 
that they were acquired in connection with k^vali offices of the Poli- 
gars, and they constitute in fact their mukhdsas, or villages given for 
their personal subsistence. Ariya Gaundan held no kdvali under 
this Government, hut he has paid, ever since the days of the Nawab, 
a small nazzar or peshkash of Euj)ees 37-5-2, which was probably 
imjwsed in consequence of his holding no office. Both the other Poli- 
gars, who hold thdir villages rent free, hadkavalis in the Government 
taluks, hut with the abolition of thoir offices in Fasli 1216 their lands 
and fees were resumed and money j)ensions were conferred on them. 
Kurnmha Gaundan, however, continues to enjoy kdvali rndniyams in 
the villages of the resumed jaghir, though he has long ceased to 
render any services for them. 



N umber 
of 

villages. 

Ariya (lauudan 

14 

Knrumba Gaundan 

42 

Jadaya Gaundan 

40 
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“ The mukhdsa villages enjoyed by the former District Revenue 
and Police Officers partook of the nature of jwrsonal grants, while the 
maniyams and fees were more properly regarded as the omoluments 
of the office. The former were accordingly in several instances conti- 
nued to the family when the office was abolished, though the other 
omoluments attached to it were discontinued. Acting on this view, 
the similar tenures found in Nellore have, under the sanction * of 
Government, been treated as personal grants in the jwesent settlement, 
and enfranchised on a quit-rent equal to one-eighth of their value ; 
and, with the approval of Government, I propose to adopt a similar 
course in regard to the villages under notice, which appear to have 
lioen held by the : families of the Poligars from very remote times. 
The value of the villages will be carefully ascertained in communica- 
tion with the Collector, and in the case of AriyaGaundan the quit-rent 
to be imposed will be in addition to his present posbkash. 

From the acconqoaiiying memorandum of the assets and expondi - 
tare of one of these Poligars taken from a statement furnished by 
him to the Collector, it will bo seen that a very largo portion of their 
income is expended for various religions purposes and for the main- 
tonance of a large personal establishment. I propose, however, to 
take no note of these alienations, and to impose the quit-rent upon 
the full value of the villages, leaving it to the Poligars to make such 
retrenchment in their exiienditiire as they may find expedient. 

“There is another village, called Tirukkanangur, situated in 
the plains, belonging to the Poligar ICatcho Rdyan. This village is 
entered in the Collector’s account as an izdra village, owing perhaps 
to the circumstance of its bearing a peshkash which has been paid 
from the days of the former governments ; but its tenure is similar to 
tluit of the other Poligars’ villages above described, and I propose 
to enfranchise it at ono-oighth of its value in addition to present 
[leshkash. 

“ This Poligar, as well as Kunimba Gaundan above referred to, 
enjoys kdvali mdniyams in the villages of the resumed jaghir of 
Sankardpurani, which are either fixed in extent or form a proportion 
of the Government lands annually cultivated by ryots. Those 
maniyams, as being more properly the emolument attached to the 
abolished kdvali offices, will, in both instances, be enfranchised on a 
quit-rent equal to one-half of their value; and the fluctuating 
maniyams, which consist of an annually varying percentage of land 
proportionate to the ayan cultivation, will be further commuted into 
a fixed extent of land with reference to the average, cultivation of the 
lost five or ten years.” 

At the enquiry referred to in this letter Jadaya Gaundan 
produced (see G.O., No, 373, Revenue, dated 30th January 1872) 
four copper sdsanams, two dated in the reign of king Achyuta of 

’ Order of Oovemment, dated 25th October 1860, No. 1961, paragraph 6; 
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Vljayaiiftgar in the year [corresponding to 1532 A.D. and two 
dated in 1519. All of them are grants of villages by local chiefs 
and the twO 'latter make the grant to Jadayappa Gaundan, 
poligar, residing at Tirupati Anaimalai.^’ The names of the 
villages mentioned in them do not correspond with any now in 
existence, but the sdsanams at least give a clue to the date from 
which the estates have existed, and the first two recite that the 
grants made by them are for the purpose of keeping up the service 
to Gajagiri Venkatdsa Periiimll. Venkatdsa Perumdl is the name 
of the god in the Chinna Tirupati temple and Gajagiri (‘ elephant 
hill is another form of the name Anaimalai by which the hills 
were apparently then known. So these two grants seem to have 
been made to the Chinna Tirupati shrine. 

Government approved the Inam Commissioner’s proposals and 
the three estates were converted into enfranchised inams in 1867, 
being enfranchised at one-eighth of their apparent gross value. 
They pay road-cess like other wliole inams. The jodi on the 
Jadaya Gaundan jaghir is Es. 225, on the Knrumba Gaundan 
villages Rs. 154, and on the Ariya Gaundan estate Rs. 70. The 
road-cess is, respectively, Rs. 112-10-8, Es. 76-13rl and Rs. 
18-11-3. In the course of an enquiry held in 1900 into the ques- 
tion of the basis on which the road-cess should be calculated, 
the Kallaktirchi tahsildar reported that the income of the Jadaya 
Gaundan estate was then some Rs. 3,600 and that of the Kurumba 
Gaundan jaghir Es. 5,400. 

In the villages in the plains, which are cultivated by ryots 
of the ordinary classes, assessment is charged by the poligars 
according to the acreage tilled. On the hills, hov«^ever, the revenue 
is raised in a curiously primitive and patriarchal manner which is 
perhaps without a parallel in any other part of the Presidency 
outside the Agencies of the three northern districts. A large part 
of it is derived from such old-fashioned imposts as plough-taxes 
and poll-taxes. In the Kurumba Gaundan hiUs (and in the other 
two jaghirs the rules are very similar) the poU-tax is levied at the 
rate of Rs. 2 per annum for every married couple and As. 8 for each 
widower or bachelor above the age of ten years. W.omen are 
exempt. There is also a tax of As. 12 on each plough, on payment 
of which a man is allowed to cultivate as much land as he likes. 
Other contributions leyied are As. 2 from each married, and anna 
1 from each unmarried, man towards the celebration of the 
festival at the Chinna Tirupati temple ; the same amounts towards 
the poligar’s expenses at Pongal ; As. 2} for road-cess ; and (in 
the Jadaya Gaundan hiUs) As. 2 for ghee for the poligar. Miscel* 
laneouB payments to the poligar include subscriptions to the cost 
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of weddings and funerals in his fainilj and a fee (Bs. 3 to Ks. 5) OHAP. XV. 
for permission to contract a marriage. Moreover, menial services Kalla- 
in his liOQse are performed for nothing by his -subjects, men ^urchi. 
coming for a week or so at a time and liewing his wood and 
drawing his water. 

Other considerable items in the revenue are the receipts from 
timber and minor forest produce and from monopolies. 'J^he 
forests in the Ku rumba Gaundan jaghir, the poligar of which was 
kind enough to come to Kallakurchi to give me particulars of his 
property, used to be managed on the amdni system but are now 
leased out. Certain of the more valuable trees, such as tamarinds, 
mangoes, jack-fruit and teak, are excluded from the lease and not 
allowed to be felled. The terms of the lease also forbid the cutting 
down of under-sized trees. The minor produce, except gall-nuts 
(myrabolams), is usually dealt with separately. It includes the 
valuable dye known as ^ kapila (or kamela) powder,* which is 
obtained from the red glands on the sorfa(;e of the capsule of the 
Mallotus philippinensis (or Rottlera tinctoria) tree and is used for 
giving a rich orange or flame colour to silk ; the bark of vemhadam 
(Ventilago Madraspatana), another dye ; and much honey, whicli 
the Malaiydlis collect from the bees* nests in the cliifs by letting 
tliemselves down wit-h ladders made of creepers. {Sandal is sold 
by itself. The timber contractors, who are people from the low 
country and seldom go up the hills at all, do not apparently 
trouble themselves much to select trees for felling, but pay the 
Malaiyiilis for any they bring down. 

The monopoly income is derived by leasing to some merchant 
of the plains thef right to buy the cultivators* grain at a fixed 
])rice below the market rate. The ryots are obliged to sell this 
j)ian certain kinds of produce at these fixed rates. This is 
perhaps the only really objectionable item among the quaint 
practices of this odd revenue system. 

The cultivation on the hiUs is either permanent [uravaMdu) or 
shifting {punakddu). The former is carried out on the more level 
tops of the hiUs, which have long been cleared of practically all 
their growth ; and the latter on the wooded slopes, the jungle 
being cleared and burnt, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown 
broad cast. After one or two crops have been tlms taken off it, the 
land is left fallow for a time until the growth has re-established 
itself, when the process is repeated. The crops sown include 
castor, dhall, oambu, ragi, varagu, sdmai, avarai, a little chdlam, 
some small quantity of rain-fed paddy, and mustard. In gardens 
here and there, limes, oranges and plantains are raised. Tobsioco 
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CHAP. XV. is also cultivated, the hill-people being great smokers. The 
Kalla- cultivation is careful and with better management these jaghirs 
would be valuable properties. 

The temple at Ohinna Tirupati is not architecturallj remark- 
able, being a plain stone erection destitute of ornament, but it has 
a great reputation, even among the dwellers in the low country, 
and the annual car-festival there in December or. January is 
largely attended by people from the plains as well as by tlie 
Malaiy^lis. The ordinary worship is performed by a Malaiyali 
priest, but on this occasion a Vaishnava Brdhman is brought up 
from below to conduct the service. The shrine, like others in 
similarly wild spots, has a reputation for granting success to those 
who make vows to it and is a favourite place for the ceremony of 
the first shaving of the heads of Hindu children. The god, as 
has been mentioned, is Venkatesa (or Srinivasa) Perumdl, and is 
identical with the deity at the famous shrine at Tirupati in North 
Arcot. Hence the name Chinna Tirupati. 

Some account of the Malaiyilis who dwell on these Kalrdyan 
hills will be found in Chapter Til, p. 106 ; the forests on them are 
mentioned in Chapter V, p. 149 ; and of the fever which infests 
them in Chapter IX, p. 194. 

Kugaiyur, population 1,008, stands on the bank of the 
Vell^r in the extreme south of the taluk. It used to be in the 
Vriddhachalam taluk. The carving in the goddess^ shrine in the 
temple to Svarnapurdsvara is excellent, a curious point about it 
being that the under sides of the stone eaves are cut to resemble 
bamboo work, even the nails being represented. The same thing, 
it may be noted, is to be seen in the temple of Sembedu, seven 
miles west of Gingt'e. The Kugaiyur shrine contains many long 
inscriptions in Tamil which have not yet been deciphered. There 
are three other temples in ruins in the place and also the traces of 
a fort, and the local tradition is that the village was once the 
capital of an ancient king called M^ldngan. It is said that people 
diggin*" in tlie village sometimes discover old walls and pavements. 
Half a mile to the east are two or three circles of rough stones 
set up on end and about two feet out of the ground. These no 
doubt at one time enclosed prehistoric kistvaens. 

B^VUttanallur ; About sixteen miles north of Kallakurchi, 
on no main road. Population 1,100. South of it is a small 
eminence which was once fortified and on which there is still a 
big pannon'. A small detachment of sepoys was stationed there 
as late as 1803. The name means ‘ the good village of the Edvut- 
tan,^ and the story connected with it relates to the turning-point 
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in the life of the saint and poet Mdhikya-Vdchakar, who has CHAP. XV. 
already been mentioned on pp. 96 and 274 above. Tho^tale is told Kalli- 
with much wealth of picturesque detail in Br. G. U. Pope^s Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Tirmdchakam tlie collected 
works of the poet, and very briefly is as follows : Manikya- 
A'dchakar (‘ he whose utterances are rubies lived in ]>erliaps the 
fifth or sixth century after Christ and was in early life tlie Prime 
Minister of the Pandya king at Madura. But though he was 
.surrounded with every luxury and trusted with almost supremo 
power, his mind turned ever to higher matters and the mysteries of 
file foundations of belief. 

One day his king receives news that in a port to the north-east 
.sliips Jiave arrived with multitudes of horses of rare value from 
Arabia. He despatches his Prime Minister with an immense 
treasure to purchase the animals. On the way Manikya- Vaclmkar 
meets with Siva himself, disguised as an ascetic, learns from his 
lips the meaning of the mysteries over wliich he has so long 
pondered, renounces the world to become the disciple of this great 
guru, and hands over to his new master the wliole of the vast 
treasure which had been entrusted to him by the king for the 
[mrchase of the horses. The tale is carried to the king, who sends 
Miinikya-Vdchakar an order to return instantly. At the bidding 
of liis guru he does so, and assures the monarch that the horses will 
appear on a date he names. But the king mistrusts his promise 
and thrusts him meanwhile into prison. 

To deliver him from this plight Siva, the supposed guru, gathers 
together a multitude of jackals from the jungles, turns them all 
into splendid horses and brings them into Madura, himself, dis- 
guised as the Musalman Rdvuttan who has brought them from 
foreign parts, riding at the head of the cavalcade. The king 
releases Mdnikya-Vdchakar and restores him to favour ; but that 
very night the supposed horses resume their real shapes and 
escape to their native jungles. The Prime Minister is once more 
seized, and is only delivered by Siva sending a flood down the 
Vaigai which threg-tens to overwhelm Madura and proves to the 
monarch that his minister is no ordinary mortal. Bdvuttanallfir 
is locally declared to be the place at which Siva in the form of the 
hdvuttan marshalled the jackal-horses before starling for Madura. 

Rishivandiyam : Eleven miles in a direct line north-east of 
Eallakurchi, on the road from Tirukkdyilhr to Tiyaga Drug ; 
population 2,680. The temple here, like so many others in ttie 
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district, was once fortified, and Or me mentions its capture by the 
English in 1760. It is dedicated to Ardhan4risvara, or ‘ half- 
woman Siva ’ and it is said that when oblations of honey are poured 
over the lingam within it an image of a woman, previously invisible, 
appears on that emblem. The richly-carved mantapam on tlie 
right of the main entrance is said by the custodians to have been 
built by the great Tirumala Ndyak of Madura, and a figure sculp- 
tured therein is stated to be a representation of that ruler. Among 
the carvings is one of a rearing ydli^ enclosed in the mouth of 
which is a ball of stone which can be turned in any position by the 
hand, but not removed. Others like it are to be seen in the temple 
in the Vellore fort and in the great Mindkshi shrine at Madura. 

Inside the enclosure of the Bishivandiyam temple is a shrine to 
Muniyanaru, one of the village gods, which is surrounded by odd 
little clay images of babies, presented to it by parents who have 
been blessed with offspring and believe their good fortune to be 
due to their prayers at this shrine. Similar collections of these 
images may be seen at several other village temples in this 
part of the district. 

Bishivandiyam was the chief village of a jaghir which included 
Yenkilam and part of PaUagach^ri and was granted to ^ Serintha- 
seoawn ^ by the Nawab of Arcot and continued, on his death in 
1775, to his sons. It was at that time supposed to be worth 
Bs. 4,605 per annum, but it was neglected and in 1846, when the 
last of the holders died and the question of its resumption came 
up for consideration, it was reported to be worth no more than 
Bs. 1,639 yearly. 

Sankardparam {alias Alagdpuram) lies eleiven miles north of 
Kallakurchi and contains 2,155 inhabitants and a police-station. 
North of it are the ruins of an old fort and within this and in 
several other places in this and adjoining villages are some notable 
topes of fruit trees, which have been reserved by the Forest 
department. 

The village gave its name to ‘ the Sankardpuram jaghir,' 
which has an interesting history. It was conferred in 1789 by 
the Nawab Muhammad Ali on his minister, Saiy ad Muhammad 
Azim Khdn Bahddur, in consideration of his long and faithful 
services, and cofisisted ^ of some 182 villages (different accounts 
give differing numbers) grouped into four estates round Sankard- 
puram, Chekkadi (in Tiruvanndmalai taluk), Pdlaiyanikdttai 
(n^aT Srimushnam in Chidambaram) and KoHamalai (in the same 
neighbourhood). 

' Q.O., No. 1267j Beveane, dated Sth October 1874, and oonneoted die* 
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The Sankarapuram and Chekkadi portions— the latter of wliich 
lay between the Ponnaiyar and the Kalrdyan hills and included 
seven villages on the slopes of these latter — had originally been 
granted to one Malik Muhammad Ali Khan, killadar of Mustafa- 
garh, by “a royal firman.” When Haidar Ali of Mysore invaded 
the Carnatic in 1780 he plundered this man’s family, destroyed 
their records and carried them off to Seringapatam, liis capital, 
where they remained in prison until 1791), when Lieringapatam 
was taken by the English and their allies from Tipu, Haidar’s 
son. They were then set at liberty only to find that their jaghir, 
together with other lands, had during their imprisonment been 
given to another. 

Tlie Sankardpuraiii jaghir was enjoyed by tlie Miiliammad 
Azim aforesaid until his death, and in 1802 Lord Clive’s (Trovorn- 
ment, in compliance with his dying request, renewed tlie grant 
(less the revenue from land-(;ustoms, salt and saltpetre) in favour 
of his eldest son Saiyad Kallim Ulla Khdn. It was then worth 
about Rs, 90,000 annually . A dispute subsequently arose among 
the various members of the family (“ the first private family in 
the Carnatic ” as Sir Thomas Miinro described it) regarding the 
amount of their several shares in the property, and tlie estate 
became the subject of a suit in the Supreme Court. Judgment 
went against Kallim IJlla ; bis estate was ordered to bo seques- 
trated ; and to avoid the process of the Court he fled to a Danish 
Settlement, where he remained from 1821 to 1828. During this 
period, pending the final decision of the suit (which went up to 
the Privy Council), the property, under instructions from the 
Supreme Court, was ajiministered by the Collector. 

The Government of Mr. Stephen Rumbold Lushington wore 
in no wise impressed with the justice of the apportionment of the 
estate ordered by the Supreme Court and eventually by the Privy 
Council,^ and to secure, notwithstanding the orders of the Courts, 
what in their opinion was a fairer division of the property, they 
adopted the simple but ingenious method of resuming the jaghir 
altogether and re-apportioning its income as they chose in the 
shape of pensions to the family. Provision was at the same time 
made from this income for the descendants of the Malik Moham- 
mad Ali Khdn above mentioned who had lost ‘their property by 
such an unlucky accident. The orders effecting this re-apportion- 
ment were dated 30th January 1829 and the jaghir was resumed 
with effect from the 1st February following. The reasons for* the 

^ Mr. Lushiogton’t minnte of Slat December 
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step were stated to be a desire to preserve the respectability of 
an ancient Musalman family, deprived of their subsistence by the 
consequences of their family quarrels, and to render it impossible 
that they should continue to distress eacli other by suits filed 
upon frivolous pretences in the Supreme Court/^ 

Thereafter the villages were for many years either leased out 
to renters or, if none were forthcoming, were managed under 
aindni, the old customary assessments being retained. Their sub- 
sequent revenue history, which is in most of its details entirely 
separate from that of the district as a whole up to the date of the 
existing settlement, differs according as they were included in the 
PAlaiyamkdttai, KoUamalai, Sankardpuram, or Chekkadi, portions 
of the jaghir. 

In the Pdlaiyamkottai villages the dry land was reported by 
the Collector Mr. Hall, in a letter to the Board dated 12th May 
1855, to be then assessed at rates which varied in the same field 
according to the class of the ryot and the nature of the crop ; 
while in wet land the old practice of a division of the produce still 
continued, the Grovernraent share ranging from 40 per cent, of the 
outturn to 65 per cent, according to the class of the ryot and the 
kind of crop. Additional cesses of aU kinds, such as nazzars and 
rassums, were also levied as well. 

In 1857 Mr. Hall settled these Pdlaiyamkottai villages in a 
systematic manner, his work being based on a survey made by 
Captain Priestley in 1854, and when the new settlement made in 
1858 was introduced into the then Cliidambaram and Mannar- 
gudi taluks in 1861-62 his rates were only slightly altered to 
render them uniform with the assessments thereby brouglit into 
force in the country surrounding them.^ 

In the KoUamalai vUlages (which were 40 in number and were 
situated under the Virdnam tank) no 3noney rates were introduced 
until this same settlement of 1858, it being stated that the lyots 
were opposed to any change. ^ 

In .the Chekkadi villages no improvement in the existing 
revenue system was effected until 1874. The history of the 
various abortive efforts which were made to remedy the old un- 
satisfactory methods will be found in the papers read in G.O., 
No. 1267, EeveKue, dated 5th October 1874. In certain of these 
vUlages, and also in some of those belonging to the Sankardpuram 
portion 6f the estate, the dry assessment was levied, not on the 

* See page 276 of Vol. XIV of Selections from the Records (Settlement of 
Chidambaram and Mann4rgxidi), which gives details of the rates. 

* Pp. 29-31 of the same volume give details. 
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extent of land cultivated, but on the number of ploughs and axes 
used, the rates being Es. 10-8-0 for a plough and Re. 1-12—0 for 
an axe. The revenue on wet land was collected by dividing the 
crop equally between Government and the ryots, after making 
certain preliminary deductions therefrom. The plough and axe 
taxes worked most injuriously and inequitably. The minimum 
assessment — however little land a man held — was Es. 10-8-0, the 
rate for one plough ; the ryots naturally kept as few ploughs as 
possible and consequently cultivation was scamped ; and much 
fraud resulted from the ryots either failing to return the true 
number of their ploughs or using more than one pair of buUocks 
to each. It was found, for example, in 1874 that in one village 
the monigar occupied one-ninth of the total extent cultivated 
there, including some of its richest lands, but contributed only 
one-twentieth part of the assessment. 

In 1873 M.R.Ey. Sri Baliah, the Head Quarter Deputy 
Collector, conducted a systematic survey and settlement of these 
Cliekkadi villages and in the order of October 1874, already 
mentioned, Government sanctioned his proposals. 

The Sankardpuram portion of the estate was not included in 
this beneficent revision, and the old system actually subsisted 
until Fasli 1299 (1889-90), when the new settlement then made 
throughout the district .was introduced therein. ^ 

Sittaldr: Eight miles east- south-east of Kallakurchi, on no 
main road ; population 2,599. The annual festival to Angdl- 
ainman, the special goddess of the iSombadavan caste, which takes 
place in February or March at this village, is of much local repute. 
Another famous feast to the same deity is that at Malaiyanfir 
referred to on p, ^3 below. 

At Sittalfir, women who are ‘ possessed of devils ’ in the 
inexplicable manner so common in this country — the disease is 
perhaps due to some obscure form of hysteria or epilepsy ; the 
letters of the Jesuit priests in La Mmion du Madur^ many 
striking instances of its prevalence in their time — are believed to 
obtain relief from the affliction by going to the burning-ground 
at Angdlamman’s feast and seizing aijd pretending to gnaw the 
human bones found lying there. Risk of falling under the in- 
fluence of uncanny spirits may be warded off beforehand in the 
same manner. What the idea underlying this uhsavoury proceed- 
ing may be, it is hard to say ; but all powers of darkness and 
black magic are popularly connected with the burning-grounds. 

^ Para. 21 of the Settlement report read in G.O., No. 275, Beyenue, dated 
23rd April 1894,. 
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OHAF. XV. In the village is the tomb of Shah Abbas Birdni, a fakir who 
Kalla- is said to have been one of the Nawab^s religious preceptors. At 
his urns numbers of fakirs from distant parts assemble. The 
tomb has an inam of some 63 acres in four neighbouring villages. 

Tiydga Drug ; eight miles east of Kallakurchi at the inter- 
section of the old road from Arcot to Trichinopoly with the road 
from Salem to Cuddalore. A union of 5,287 inhabitants, con- 
taining a police-station and a good Local Fund chattram. 

The place takes its name from the fortified hill immediately 
north of which it lies. This is only some 740 feet in height and 
the space on top is small and cramped, but its position at the 
junction of the above two main roads and commanding the Xtthr 
pass from Salem rendered the hill of much importance in the 
wars of the eighteenth century, and it wAs several times the scene 
of severe fighting. It consists of two knolls, joined by a some- 
what lower saddle, the more western of which is slightly the higher 
of the pair. The way up to it starts from Tiydga Drug village 
and passes up the northern side. Ilie plan of the place in Orme’s 
history shows that the village was itself fortified in the old days. 
A mud wall provided with seven bastions and a strong gateway 
ran along what is at present the southern side of the main street, 
and enclosed a number of buildings constructed on what is now 
for the most paid waste ground overgrown with prickly pear 
containing no buildings but the old granary of the fort. North 
of this wall was a second and outer defence with two gates and 
six bastions which surrounded almost the whole of the present 
village site and ran out nearly as far as the little rooky knoll 
which lies east of the road to Tirukkdyilhr. 

The upper fort is reached by a path which leads through three 
gateways one above the other and among boulders lying about 
in great confusion. Local tradition says that it was built by 
a chieftain called Ldl Singh, He and his wife are said to be 
buried in the tombs which still stand by the tank just north of 
the turning to Kallakurchi, and south of the road to Cuddalore 
is ‘ Lai Singh’s well,' Nothing is remembered about this chief. 
That the original architect of the fort was a Hindu is, however, 
clear from the fact that on the fallen ruins of the uppermost gate, 
which leads through the ramparts themselves, may stiU be seen, 
carved on the stoile, the figures of Gajalakshmi and Subrahmanya. 

On the western knoll of the hill, which is reached by clamber- 
ing over the ruins of the defences and then up some steps roughly 
out' in the rock, are the ruins of a strong battery which is said to 
have been made by the French. Below these is an old cannon 
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marked with a royal crown and the monogram ^ G. E.’ Down 
among the great boulders near by, is a brick ahd chunam erection 
whicli is known locally as ‘ the treasury * but which, from the care 
with which it has been placed in a position where no shells could 
possibly reach it, was more probably a powder-magazine. On 
the eastern side of this knoll, facing the other part of the hill, is 
a well which is called ‘ shryan pdrkkdda kinar,’ or ‘ the well 
which never sees the sun.^ It is situated under big boulders and 
is said never to run dry. In the great drought of 1876, when 
water was very scarce down below, there was a good supply in it. 

On the eastern part of the fort is another big cannon. The 
defences on this side completely command the whole of the village, 
or pettah, below. On the face of the flat slieet-rock liere are a 
number of holes whicli are variously said, to have been made for 
pegs for pitching tents or for hollows in which to grind grain. 
Neither explanation carries conviction with it. 

The first mention of the place in Orme, who calls it Thiagar, 
describes an attack upon it in 1756 by a French detachment. 
Their cannon and musketry were unable to clear the matchlock 
men out of an impenetrable hedge which then surrounded the 
pettah, and after two days’ fighting, during which the marksmen 
in the hedge kept themselves concealed and hit everything wliich 
appeared in sight, the French withdrew. Three years later, 
in 1759, the French General Lally sent a strong detachment 
against the place because the constant ravages of Kistna Rao, 
the kiUadar whom the English had put in charge of it, had greatly 
reduced the revenues of the country round about Pondicherry. 
Three companies of sepoys were at once sent by the English from 
Trichinopoly to effforce the garrison, the officer in charge of them 
being Sergeant-major Hunterman. The French then strength- 
ened the force which was to attack it and the English replied 
by sending off from Trichinopoly another detachment of forty 
Europeans with threelguns and six companies of sepoys under the 
command of Lieutenant Eaillard, a Swiss. While on the march, 
these last were joined by 1,000 horse belonging to the Nawab. 

Kistna Rao went out to meet the force with all his horse and 
some sepoys, leaving Hunterman with his three companies of 
sepoys and some other foot to hold Tiy4ga until his return. 
While he was away the whole body of the French, now com- 
mand ed by Viscount Fumel, arrived by a forced march before 
the place, invested the pettah on all sides, brought two guns 
against the two gates, and sent two parties to escalade pther 
parts. A sharp fight followed, and after two hours the French 
forced* one of the gates and brought their guns into the town. 
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Hunterman. who had lost one-third of his men (but had inflicted 
an even heavier losi on the enemy) was nearly cut off in his retreat 
to the upper fort. At this moment word was brought that the 
force under RaiHard was approaching and Fumel at once marched 
out to meet it. The two bodies met about two miles from the 
forfc and Orme describes as follows the action which ensued : — 

“ Kaillard, thinking the advantage of his two field-pieces greater 
than it really was, halted his lino to cannonade, which the enemy 
stood ; and, instead of coming on as Raillard expected, waited till 
their own, which were five, came up, when they fired amongst the 
Nabob’s (Nawab’s) cavalry, and knocked down several ; on which the 
whole of this dastardly body went off, and left the infantry unflanked. 
Raillard and Kistnarow were in this instant riding towards the 
cavalry, to lead them up to the enemy’s; and, hurried by vexation, 
followed in hopes of rallying them, and left the infantry without 
command; against whom the enemy, seeing the horse going off, 
advanced to the push of bayonet. There was, not far in the rear of 
the English line, a village, in which the oxen with the ammunition 
and stores were waiting ; and the gunners, thinking it a safe station to 
secure the field-j)iGce8, turned, and began to draw them off as fast as 
they could, thinking they should bo covered by the rest of the infantry ; 
who, confused by these various appearances of terror in others, took 
panic themselves, and broke, before the enemy’s Europeans were at 
their breasts ; and all instantly fell under the sabres of their black 
cavalry ; meainvhilej the exhortations of Raillard and Kistnarow were 
vain to retain the Nabob’s, who went off on the full gallop in the road 
to Trichi nopoly. All the Europeans were killed or made prisoners : 
all the sepoys threw down their arms, and suffered more as the enemy 
did not think them worth taking, and only 200 of them got back 
to Trichinopoly. Kistnarow, seeing all lost, foljpwed the Nabob’s 
cavalry; Raillard rode back to the enemy, discharged his pistols at 
the first he ni^t, and then galloped out of their reach. He was after- 
wards found dead five miles from the field of action ; his head and 
breast bruised with violent strokes of his pistol, under which he is 
supposed, as be had neither cartridges nor sword, to have expired, 
and to have inflicted this severe, but needless execution on himself, 
to avoid the disgrace of his defeat. The enemy returned to Tbiagar 
and summoned Kistnarow’s officer in the upper fort to surrender, 
who, encouraged by Serjeant Hunterman, refused; which obliged 
them to send to Chittapet and Vandiwash for three mortars and more 
Europeans. They fired and bombarded the rock until the 26th; 
when Hunterman, * having expended nearly all the ammunition, 
capitulated to 600 Europeans, and obtained honourable terms for the 
whole garrison, Kistnarow’s people, as well as the EngHsh sepoys ; 
all being permitted to march away with their arms, their persons 
without search, their baggage on oxen, and under an escort of Kreneb 
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troops to the distance they choso : the artillery only excepted. 
The gallantry of Hunterman was rewarded with an Ensign’s 
commission.” ^ 

In 1760 the French made over the place to Haidar AIL It 
was too far from Pondicherry to he convenient for them to hold, 
and Haidar had long wanted some point in those parts to which 
he could retire in case of disaster. The bargain was arranged by 
the agency of a Portuguese priest named Npronha, who had more 
than once been engaged in similar undertakings, and included an 
anderstandihg that Haidar was to help the French, wlio were 
then being besieged in Pondicherry, on certain terms. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Haidar’s forces were withdrawn, as he w'as 
himself hard pressed in his own country, and the French occupied 
the place on his account. In the next year (1761), while the 
siege of Pondicherry was proceeding, Captain Preston took tho 
pettah and, after a bombardment and blockade of 05 days, aided 
by guns sent by Eyre Coote after Pondicherry had fallen, cap- 
tured the upper fort as well. In 1781, during Haidar’s invasion 
of tho Carnatic, the place fell to his troops, but it was again 
recovered by the English on his retirement. In 1790, when iTpu 
was retreating from Trichinopoly with General Medows after 
him, he passed by Tiydga. The whole of the population of tho 
surrounding country had taken refuge under its fort, which 
was in command of Captain Flint, the well-known defender of 
Wandiwash. Tipu made demonstrations for a regular siege, hut 
Flint beat off two attacks on the pettab with cousiderablc loss and 
Tipu did not stay to make a third. 

After the cessjpn of the district to the Company the place 
was for some time maintained as ‘ a command,’ the idea being 
that it would afford “ protection against plundering banditti.” 
But Mr. Harrow wrote in 1803 that this hope had not been 
realised, and apparently the defences were eventually destroyed 
in accordance with the policy which was then laid down that no 
place should be left without a garrison but yet in such a state 
that it might be seized and held by persons who were likely to 
give trouble to the authorities. 

From its position, Tiydga Drug is now the most considerable 
centre of trade in the taluk. Tho jaggery madein the surround- 
ing villages is collected here for export, and the place is also a 
mart for the trade in European and Salem cloths and for other 
imports and exports. Torasalhr, about two miles to the north, 
was once noted for the lasting qualities of its native slippers, but 
those made there nowadays are very inferior. 

Orme, pages 500 and 501, Tol. XI, Fharoah’s Edn. 
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Varanjaram : Eleven miles south-east of Kallakurchi on the 
hanks of the Gomukhanadi ; police-station ; population 754. On 
the gdpuram of the temple, which is modern work, are representa- 
tions of parts of a story connected with the place which, unworthy 
though it is, is known and repeated throughout the taluk. 

The name Varanjaram may he made to mean in Sanskrit 
‘ retraction of the boon,* and the tale regarding its origin is 
as follows : E4vana, ttie demon king of Ceylon, having performed 
many penances, was promised hy*Siva any boon he chose to ask. 
He accordingly requested a life lasting three and a half crores of 
years, Siva’s sword Chandrahdsa (‘ the laughter of the moon ’) and 
lastly Siva’s wife Pdrvati. Having obtained these, he was return- 
ing to Lanka when, near this village, he saw a man (who was 
really Vishnu in disguise) planting a piece of tulasi upside down 
and watering it with a pot without any bottom. He laughed at 
the man, but the latter retorted that his operations were perfectly 
sound and that it w^as Rdvana’s own vision which was distorted 
and made him see all things wrongly . He declared that the sword 
which BAvaha supposed to be Siva’s famous blade was only a 
piece of wood, that the woman was not Pdrvati at all, and that 
the life which ho thought to have secured was only one of half a 
crore of years. 

Eiivana thereupon returned to Siva in a great fury and 
demanded explanations ; whereon Siva took back the boons and 
this time did really give him worthless substitutes in their place. 
The story has no authority in the Edmdyana — though in a passage 
there (Uttara kdndam, canto 16) Siva is represented as giving 
Edvana his sword and an extension of life — end it is not seemly 
that Rdvana, a fervent devotee of Siva, should be represented as 
asking for that deity’s wife. The story sounds rather as if it had 
been invented to account for the supposed meaning of the name of 
the village, and then embroidered on to the passage in the Edmd- 
yana above referred to by some Vaishnavite as a set off to the tale 
of Edvana having carried off the wife of Vishnu during the latter’s 
incarnation as Bdma. 
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TINDIVANAM TALUK. 


Tindivanam lies in the north-east comer of South Arcot ; itg cnAP. XV. 
northern limit is the northern boundary of the district and its Tindivanam. 
eastern side faces the Bay of Bengal. It contains, on its western 
frontier, the picturesque group of rocky hills which are known, 
from the famous fortress which stands upon them, as the Gingee 
hills, and scattered throughout other parts of it are smaller isolated 
elevations. Otherwise it is a fairly level plain, standing at a 
liigher general level than the rest of the district and draining 
south-eastwards into the Gingee river and its numerous tribu- 
taries. Along the coast, much of it is low-lying and swampy, the 
barren area called the Kdliveli and the brackish backwater near 
Marakkdnam being only a very few feet above the sea. 

Figures on many points regarding the taluk are given in the 
separate Appendix to this book. After KaUakurchi, it is the 
largest in South Arcot and next to Cuddalore it is the most popu- 
lous, It contains the greater part of the J ains of the district. 

It is not a fertile area. Nearly nine-tenths of it (a higher pro- 
portion than in any other taluk) is covered with red soil ; it contains 
hardly any good anicuts and its irrigation depends mostly upon 
rain-fed tanks and wells dug at great cost in its rocky sub-soil ; 
and nearly one-third of its dry land pays an assessment of less 
than Ee. 1 per acre. 

The chief crop»in a normal year is the paddy under its numer- 
ous tanks, and next in importance comes ground-nut. Varagu, 
a cereal which will grow on poor soil and requires little moisture, 
is also prominent. Such trade as is carried on in it mostly centres 
in its head-quarters, Tindivanam. This and other places of note 
within it are mentioned below : — 

Dalavdn'Ur ; Six miles in a straight line south by east of 
Gingee ; population 317. Noteworthy as containing the best of 
the three rock-cut shrines in the district (the other two are at 
Tirukkdyilhr and Mandagapattu), an excavation made in the 
southern side of a small hiU— called the Pancba Pdndava Malai . 
and lying to the north of the village — at a point where tne roc'Jt 
drops vertically in a miniature precipice. 

The shrine stands some four feet above the level of the ground, 
which heightens its effect, and consists of a rectangular chamber 
19 feet by 21 feet^ out of one side of which opens an inner cell 7 ft, 
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OHAP. XV. hj 8 feet containing a lingam.\ A little porch stands in front of 
Tindivanam. this cell. The roof of the chamber is supported on four pillars 
. seven feet high, two of which are inside, and uphold the corners 
of the little porch, and the other two are placed on the outer edge 
of the excavation and form part of the facade of the shrine, 
standing one on each side of the principal entrance to it. The 
whole affair is cut out of the solid rock. 

The entrance to the inner cell is flanked on either side by a 
standing figure five feet high, wearing a tall head-dress and many 
ornaments, which has one hand on its hip and the other upraised. 
The two outer pillars are square in section and measure about two 
feet each way. Parts of their corners have been chamfered off, 
and the square faces thus left are ornamented with lotuses of the 
conventional pattern. Above the pillars, on the outer fei^ade of 
the shrine and over the central entrance, is an elaborate piece 
of sculpture, representing some figures riding on highly orna- 
mental ydliSj the scroll-work of which nearly meets over the top 
of this central entrance and frames a figure in a sitting position. 
Above this is a row of five heads, each some three feet from the 
next. At each end of the facade are dvdrapdhkas out in deep 
relief in the rock, which are more than life size and one of which 
holds a huge club. These are in stiff and unnatural attitudes, 
but the rest of the sculpture is good. 

Inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil in the shrine, which 
M.B.Ey. V. Venkayyahas been kind enough to "translate for me, 
show that it was excavated as a temple to Siva, under the name 
Satrumallesvara, in the time of a king who is referred to as 
Satrumalla and Tondaiyan. The surname Satr^raalla, the epithet 
Tondaiyan, and the name Satrumallesvara given to the deity may 
be taken, in his opinion, to prove that the temple was excavated 
during the reign of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, whose 
title Satrumalla figures in the Trichinopoly and Vallam inscrip- 
tions.^ The shrine thus dates as far back as the beginning of the 
seventh century of the present era, and the inscriptions are the 
oldest yet discovered in the district. 

Behind the temple, a set of narrow steps leads up the great 
mass of rock out of which it is excavated to a little natural terrace 
situated immediafoly above it ; and there, at a point from which 
a beautiful view of the country round is obtained, and among 
enormous boulders weighing thousands of tons apiece, are cut on 
the^surface of the rock the geometrical figures which are used' in 
the game of * the fifteenth tiger' and other native pastimes of the 

^ 5. Jnd. if 29 Imd iM, pt. 8, 841. 
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game kind. These, sa7S tradition, were used hy the five Pdndava CHAP. XV. 
brothers when they halted here in the course of their wanderings, Tindivanam. 
and hence it is that, as has been said, the hill is called the Pancha 
Pdndava Malai. Another stor^ declares that Auvaiydr, the 
famous Tamil poetess, was born among these huge boulders. 

A little further north, about half way up the same hill, is a 
cleft in the rock in which there is always water, however dry it 
may have been ; and which is the source of supply in the village 
when the rains fail. It is reached by a very steep flight of steps 
cut in the rock, and to get down from it with a chatty full of 
water must be no mean feat of agility. 

0ing6e (Chenjt ; formerly called Nasratgadda by the Musal- 
mans) : Sixteen miles west of Tindivanam on the road to 
Tiruvanndmalai ; population 524. Head-quarters of a deputy 
tahsildar and a sub-registrar ; police-station and travellers' 
bungalow. In 1817 there was a District Munsif^s court here, 
but it was afterwards moved to Tirukkoyilfir. The place was 
once very feverish, but is now healthy enough. It has a big 
fair on Fridays to which people flock in from all the surrounding 
villages, but otherwise the village itself is without interest. The 
old fort which rises about a mile to the west of it is however one 
of the most famous places in the Presidency. 

It stands on three hills— steep, rocky and covered with such 
enormous boulders that they are almost unclimbable — arranged 
in the form of a triangle. Bach of the three is fortified on 
all sides with line above line of stone walls which are flanked 
with bastions, fitted with embrasures for guns, loop-holed for 
musketry, and pi%*ced only by narrow and strong gateways ; and 
from each to the next, connected with these defences, runs a 
great stone-faced rampart nearly 60 feet thick with a ditch over 80 
feet wide outside it. The triangular space thus enclosed (which 
is about three miles round) forms the lower fort, and the three 
hills are the citadels. The lower fort is entered by two gates — 
one on the north, called the Arcot (or Vellore) gate, and another 
on the east, known* as the Pondicherry gate. Bast of this last, 
and just outside the walls of the lower fort, was formerly a 
pettah (or small town) which was defended by a weaker waU with 
bastions. • ^ 

Up each of the three citadels leads, from the lower fort, a steep 
flight of steps of hewn granite built with much skill on and 
among tbe great boulders with which the sides of the hilla are 
strewn. The citadel on the north is called Kistnagiri, that on the 
south Qiandrdyan Drug, and that onlihe west, the highest an4 
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CHAP. XV. most inaccessible of tbe three, is named RAjagiri, or ^ the king of 
TiNDivANA>f. hills.’ There is also a smaller and less important fortified hill, 
Chakkili Drug, to the south of this last. 

RAjagiri, the most invulnerable part of this almost impregnable 
fortress, consists of a long and high ridge, covered for the most 
part with gigantic boulders, which at its northern end rises 
suddenly into a great rocky eminence with almost sheer sides, 
the top of which stands 968 feet above the sea, some 800 feet 
above the plain below it, and probably 400 feet above the rest of 
the ridge of which it forms the highest part. This was the chief 
citadel of the fortress. The portion of the triangular lower fort 
which lies immediately below it is occupied by an inner fort 
surrounded by a high wall protected by bastions fitted for guns 
and a deep ditch, and the only path to RAjagiri leads through 
, this and up the ridge. The ridge is defended by a series of lines 

of walls one above the other, through which the only way of 
ascent runs upward to a small level plateau right under the sheer 
sides of RAjagiri ; whence begins the path up RAjagiri itself. 

Even before any fortifications were ever constructed on this 
spot) this last hill must, from its precipitous nature, have been 
utterly inaccessible (except to birds and monkeys) on aU sides but 
one — the south-west. Here a steep and narrow way leads with 
difiiculty up it from the little plateau. This way the builders of 
the fortress rendered almost impregnable by constructing across 
it, one above the other, three lines of walls about 25 feet high, 
the loop-holes in which command almost every point of it. The 
path passes up the hill through three gates in these walls, turns 
round to the north side of it and at length scales a mass of rock 
the top of which is nearly level with the summit of the citadel. 
But at this point a great natural chasm, some 24 feet wide and 
60 feet deep, lies between this mass of rock and the citadel 
itself. This chasm the engineers artificially lengthened and 
widened and they made the only entrance to the citadel pass 
across a narrow bridge thrown over it, the further end of which 
leads to a stone gate commanded by more embrasures and loop* 
holes. Orme says of this point that it could be held by ten men 
against ten thousand. 

Such is the general nature of the fort,- and before proceeding 
to a description ot the ruins of it as [they stand to-day we may 
glance at the events which have taken place within it and rendered 
it BO famous. 

The early history of the spot is buried in obscurity. The 
hlackenzie collection contains some MSS. regarding its origin! 
but these have unfortunately been carried off to the Indin 
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Office and are not available for reference. Consequently little CHAP. XV, 

can be recounted of the fort until the sixteenth century, when it Tin divan am. 

appears as the chief strong'hold of the kings of Vijayanagar 

(see p. 35) in this part of the country. There can be little doubt 

that— though (see below) their successors had also some share in 

the matter — it was the rulers of this line who constructed the 

greater part of its wonderful fortifications. I’hey had ample 

experience of such matters, for their own capital at Ilampe in 

the Bellary district was defended by very similar woi-ks constructed 

on very similar hills ; they were the only dynasty which hold the 

place in peace and quiet for a period sufficient for tlie carrying 

out of such a vast undertaking ; the general similarity of the 

fortifications shows that they were mostly constructed at about 

the same time ; the inscriptions in the temple to Venkataramana 

mentioned later prove that it was in existence in Vijayanagar ^ 

days ; and, as will be seen below, the place had clearly been 

rendered exceedingly strong before the Vijayanagar kings were 

overthrown. That some of the buildings in the fort are built in 

the Musalman style does not show that they were erected when 

the fort was in Musalman occupation. The same style is common 

at Harape, which was never held by Muhammadans, and was 

clearly a fashion of the time. 

Gingeo was considered worthy to bo the residence of a 
provincial viceroy of the Vijayanagar kings who was powerful 
enough to rank as an equal of the similar governors of Madura 
and Tanjore. After the Vijayanagar empire had been overthrown 
in 1565 at the battle of Talikota by a combination of the Sultans 
of Bij^pur and Gifticonda and other Musalman kings of the 
Deccan, these three viceroys threw off their allegiance to their 
sovereign and assumed independence. 

About 1644 the king of Golconda, having demolished almost 
the last fragments of the power of the Vijayanagar dynasty, set 
himself to capture the territories of these local governors who had 
declared themselves independent. , He began with Gingee. The 
viceroy of Madura, the famous Tirumala N^yak, hastened to do 
his utmost to assist his comrade in the threatened fortress, and 
took advantage of the well-known jealousy between Golconda and 
Bijapur to persuade the latter to help him. Bij^pur sent him a 
large body of cavalry, and with these and his own foot-soldiers 
Tirumala set out to relieve Gingee. He had hardly reached the 
place, however, when the whole of the Bijdpur troops deserted 
him, joined their co-religionists of Golconda, and aided in 
besieging the fortress they had been sent to deliver. 
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CHAP. XV. But the Golconda king was soon afterwards recalled bj trouble 
Tindivaxam. in other parts of his new conquests, and Tirumala seized the 
' opportunity to throw his troops into the beleaguered fort. His 
men, however, were of different castes to those of the garrison 
daily quarrels consequently occurred, and at last a general riot 
took place. During the confusion which resulted, the forces of 
Bijdpur gained possession of the fort almost without a blow and 
proceeded to pillage it of all the enormous wealth it contained.^ 
This was perhaps about 1644. 

They seem to have held it uninterruptedly for the next thirty 
years. In 1677, however, the famous Mardtha chief Sivaji 
captured it by a trick. He was nominally in the service of the 
Bijdpur kings and drew pay from them, but in secret he nursed 
the ambition of driving the Musalmans from the Carnatic and 
• seizing that country for himself. He approached Gingee with all 

the outward appearance of passing through a friendly country ; 
and assuring the officer sent to communicate with him by the 
killadar of the fort, Ambar Khdn, that he, like the killadar, was 
serving the Bijdpur king, he prevailed upon the old man to pay 
him a visit of friendship, accompanied by his sons and relations, 
at his tents. There they were all treacherously seized and the 
great fortress fell into Sivaji’s hands without a blow.® 

That the Bijdpur kings during their tenure of the place had 
done something towards the strengthening of its defences is proved 
by two inscriptions in Persian on the south wall of the inner fort 
(already mentioned) which stands under Edjagiri. One of these, 
dated in Hijra 1063 (which began on November 22nd 1652) says 
that the Husan bastion was built in that j^ar, and the other, 
though not dated, refers to improvements effected by the killadar 
Ambar Khdn. A letter of 1678 by the Jesuit priest Andrd 
Freire mentioned on p. 81, above and printed in La Mission du 
Madure also says that Sivaji ‘‘constructed new ramparts round 
Gingee, dug ditches, raised towers and bastions, and carried out 
all these works with a perfection of which European skill would 
not have been ashamed. 

In 1683 the emperor Aurangzeb of Delhi marched to reduce 
the Soutli of India to his rule, and having blotted out Bijdpur and 
Golconda turne(j. his arms against the Mardthas. Bdma Bdja, the 

1 ha. Mission dn Uadurit iii, 46. 

^ Wilks, i, 61 (Higginbotham’s edition) ; Grant Daff (Bombay, 1863, i, 36f) 
bays the place was handed over to Sivaji in accordance with a previoni agrea* 
ment by the sons of Ambar Kh&n; one of the letters of the Jesuit prieBtf is 2# 
Mission du Madure says he " fell upon the place like a thunderbolt ai!4 
it at the first assanlV* 
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son of Sivaji, fled to G^ingee ; and that place became a rall/ing- 
point for the broken Mardtha forces. Aurangzeb accordingly 
resolved to capture it, hoping thereby not only to crush the 
MarAthas once for all, but to obtain a strong centre for the 
government of his conquests in the south. 

In 1691 he despatched against it his general Zulfikar Khdn 
and his son K^m Baksh. Both of these, however, secretly hoped 
that if the place were taken they would be able to establish 
an independent kingdom there, and neither of them made, the 
slightest real effort to reduce it. Wilks says — 

“The attack and defence were equally a theatrical exhibition, in 
which the chief actors performed tlieir concerted parts ; but the stage 
effect was occasionally marred by a drunken manager or ill-insiructed 
performer. The prince, apprised of the secrets of the scene, wrote an 
explanatory letter to his father, the emperor Aurangzeb : Zulfikar 
Khan, duly informed bj'^ his spies, seized the prince before the letter 
was dispatched, and sent him in silver fetters to his father, with a 
letter full of regret at having discovered the base and undutiful 
design of the prince, to throw off his allegiance and to subvert the 
emperor’s authority. It was the chief object of the general in 
protracting the siege to keep the army together, in order that he 
might profit by events on the death of Aurangzeb, which was daily 
expected. But to preserve appearances, it was necessary to report 
frequent attacks and repulses. Kama, the son of Sivaji, who com- 
manded at Gingee, was constantly intoxicated by the habitual use 
of ganja (hemp leaves) and opium; and his officers, finding his 
arrangements insufficient to guard against the danger even of a sham 
attack, held consultations to deliberate regarding his deposition ; hut 
on reflection, their perfect understanding with Zulfikar Khdn and a 
new distribution oPthe subordinate commands seem to afford an 
adequate security. On the other side, Ddud Khdn, second in com- 
mand of the Mughal army, draqk largely of the best European 
liquors, and when full of the god would perpetually volunteer the 
extirpation of the infidels. Zulfikar Khdn necessarily assented to 
these enterprizes, but always gave secret intelligence to the enemy 
of the time and place of attack ; and the troops of Ddud Khdn were 
as often repulsed with slaughter. The prince at length arrived at 
court ; his tale, which unfolded the truth, but not the whole truth, 
was believed ; and Zulfikar Khdn received secret intimation from his 
friends, that nothing but the immediate capture of Gingee could save 
him from disgrace and dishonour. Rdma, apprised of this necessity, 
retired to Yellore, which was still in the possession of the Mardthas, 
and Zulfikar was adjusting with him a double negociation for the 
capture of Gingee, and the release of Bdma’s wives and family, who 
had been surprised at an early period of the siege, when one of 
Bddd Khdn’s drunken frolics aoto^ly carried the place early in 1698, 
and Bdm prooeedad in haste to the westero coast,” 
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CHAP. XV. The fortress, however, turned out to be so unhealthy that in 
Tindivanam. 1716 the head-quarters of the Musalman forces in the south were 
definitely removed to Arcot. 

A great part of the troops had already been cantoned there 
for some time, and Gingee was ruled by a Jocal governor whom 
Zulfikar Khdn had appointed — a Edjput from the north named 
Sarfip Singh. The troubles which arose between him and the 
English at Eort St. David in 1710 have been referred to in 
Chapter IT, p. 44. 

lie was succeeded by his son Tdj Singh, who declined to 
acknowledge the authority of the Nawab of Arcot or to pay him 
any tribute. Sddat UUa Khdn, who had been made Nawab in 
1713,^ accordingly marched against him in the same year to bring 
him to his senses. The story of tlie fight which occurred is a 
great favourite with the ballad-mongers of the southern districts — 
though, curiously enough, it is in less demand in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Gingee itself than further afield — and, adorned 
with many poetical embellishments, is sung or acted on many a 
village lioliday. The tale relates how Ddsing, as he is called in 
the south, invoked the blessing of the god Eangandtha at Singa- 
varam (his tutelary deity) and set out to meet the Nawab with all 
his force. His parting with his maiden bride is pathetically told : 
through the curtain which separated them she thrust one braceleted 
arm to hand him the parting pan supdri and bade him do his 
devoir gallantly as became one of Rdjput blood. The battle was 
fought only four or five miles from Gingee. At first Desing, who 
was assisted by his friend Muhabat Khdn, was successful and 
was very near killing the Nawab, having cq/- the harness of his 
elephant with his own hands. ^ ” But the Nawab’ s men rallied. 
Dosing’s horse was hamstrung, and he and Muhabat Khdn were 
at length overpowered and slain. His body was burnt, it is said, 
on the little masonry platform /which still stands on the northern 
bank of the Chettikulam in the fort (see below) by the head of the 
flight of steps which leads, past a little shrine to Ganapati, down 
to the water’s edge. His girl- wife committed sati on his pyre and 
Sddat Ulla Khdn was so struck with admiration at her fortitude 
that on his return to Arcot he founded in memory of her the town 
which is still known by the name Ednipdttai (‘ Queen’s town ’ ) 
which he gave it. On the wall of the Gingee fort near the 
Pondicherry gate is an inscription in Persian commemorating 
Sddat Dlla’s victory over the Hindus and his capture of the fort, 

^ Wilks, i, 141. Orrae says 1710, but seems to be wrong. ' 

’ Madras in the Olden Time, ii, 215, 
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and giving the date as Hijra 1126, which began on January 17th, CHAP. XV. 
1713. Inscriptions in Persian on the mosque in the lower fort and Tindivanam. 
on the water tower adjoining it show that these were erected by 
Sddat UUa in A.D. 1717-18 and 1722-23 respectively. 

In 1750 Q-ingee. was captured from the Musalmans by a 
detachment of French under the gallant Bussy, D'Auteuil being 
second in command. It was an almost incredibly daring exploit, 
and did much to establish in the minds of the native troops of the 
south that terror of the French arms which stood Dupleix in such 
good stead in his long struggle with the English. Orme gives 
the following graphic account of the affair : — 

^‘A detachment of 260 Europeans and 1,200 sepoys, with four 
field-pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the 
army, and advanced by slow, marches, intending, it is probable, to 
attack the place by surprize ; and the main body, commanded by 
Mr. DAuteuil, followed at the distance of a forced march. When in 
sight of Gingee, Mr. Bussy found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the 
defeat at Trivadi (Tiruvadi) had taken refuge here, and were encamped 
under the walls, with some pieces of artillery managed by Europeans. 

He therefore waited till the main body came in sight, and then 
advanced and attacked these troops, who made very little resistance, 
and quitted the field as soon as Mr, D’Anteuil came up. The French 
took their artillery, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. 

They then proceeded to petard one of the gates of the outer wall on 
the plain,* and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss 
of only three or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and 
baggage entered the town j where they immediately fortified them^ 
solves by barricading the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, 
and by distributing the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situ- 
ation they were expoied to a continual fire from the three mountains : 
the Moors likewise threw great numbers of rockets in hopes of setting 
fire to the combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with 
mortars, and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which 
was the signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None 
but the Europeans were destined to this hardy ontorprize, who at- 
tacked all the three mountains at the, same time, and found on each 
redoubts above redoubts, which they carried successively sword in hand, 
until they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger 
than those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and 
petarded the g^tes, ani by daybreak were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem- 
plating the difidculties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rajudity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of the 
defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in daylight, it oo^^ 
act have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often defend 

* The wall of the * petteh * to tho east of the lower fort, tee above. . 

. 46 
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OHAP. XV. themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it would seem 
Tindxvanam. that no advantages, either of number or situation^ can countervail the 
terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. ” 

The Subadar of the Deccan marched south to retake the place, 
but w'as met on the way, as related in Chapter II, p. 58, by a 
force of his native opponents which, with the aid of the French, 
repulsed and slew him. 

In 1752, against the advice of Major Lawrence, the English 
resolved to try and recover the place. The expedition was a 
miserable failure. Major Kineer, an officer lately arrived from 
Europe, marched to the fort with 200 Europeans, 1,500 sepoys 
and 600 of the Nawab’s cavalry and summoned the garrison to 
surrender. The officer commanding there answered with civility 
that he kept the place for the King of France, and was determined 
to defend it. The English troops were in no condition to attack 
it ; for, by some unaccountable presumption, they had neglected 
to wait for two pieces of battering cannon which were coming 
from Fort St. David. Major Kineer saw, moreover, that even 
with the help of these he could never reduce so strong a fortress. 
He accordingly set out to return. Meanwhile Dupleix had 
detached from Pondicherry 300 Europeans and 500 sepoys, with 
seven field-pieces, to intercept his retreat. They took possession 
of Vikravdndi, .and from their position there inflicted on Major 
Kineer’s force the serious defeat described in the account of 
VikravAndi below, 

Qingee remained in French possession until after the fall of 
Pondicherry to Eyre Coote’s force in 1761, While the siege of 
that town was progressing, it was blockade by a force under 
Captain Smith to prevent it from sending in provisions to the 
beleaguered garrison, and as soon as Pondicherry had surrendered 
Smith summoned the officer of the French at GUngee, who was 
named Maogregor, to capitulate. Maegregor answered that even 
if Smith had a hundred thousand men it would take him three 
years to reduce the place, and the siege went on. 

Smith was encamped to the east of the fort somewhere about 
where the present village of Q-ingee stands. On the rocky knoU 
north of the Pondicherry gate which leads into the fort from this 
eastern side, the French had constructed during their occupation 
a work which they called the Royal Battery. On the night of 
the 2nd February, Smith, with a small force, scaled the wall of 
tfie fort between this battery and Kistnagiri ; crept unperoeived 
through a pettah which then occupied the ground just east of 
the royid battery; and ^ined the road which leads from ^ 
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Pondicherry gate up to Sddat UUa^s mosque already referred to, CHAP. XV, 

which in those days was fringed with an avenue of trees. Here Tindivanam. 

his men were perceived by the guard at the Pondicherry gate, 

which at once raised an alarm. Smith drove them from their 

post at the point of the bayonet and opened the gate to let in 

another body of his men, which brought his total strength up to 

600. With this force he captured the royal battery. 

Waiting for daylight, he next drove the French out of the 
eastern portion of the lower fort. Some fled for refuge to Kistna- 
giri, but the majority took up a position in the inner lower fort 
under EAjagiri. Prom the ramparts of this they fired throughout 
the next day upon the English, who were also subjected — though 
without much loss — to a plunging fire from the cannon on the 
hills above them. That night the Prench retreated to the higher 
defences on EAjagiri and the other two hills. Next day a jemadar 
of the enemy’s sepoys who had deserted offered to lead a party, 
by a path he knew, to surprise the fortifications on Chandrdyan 
Drug. He was trusted, and at nightfall 200 sepoys marched 
under his guidance — apparently along the rampart which runs 
up the south of the Drug — and scaled the defences before they 
were perceived. They seized eight Europeans, but the rest escaped 
to the lower defences and in the morning surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. No prospect of surprising — much less assaulting — 

Kistnagiri or Kdjagiri appearing, it was resolved to see what 
a blockade would effect. 

Two months later, on the 5th April, Macgregor proposed to 
capitulate if his garrison were allowed the lionours of war. 

“ Three hundred of the English sepoys,’^ says Orme, “ had already 
died in the town and in the mountain of St. G-eorge (Ghandrdyan 
Drug), from the peculiar inclemency of the air, which has always 
been deemed the most unhealthy in the Carnatic, insomuch that the 
Prench, who never until lately kept more than 100 Europeans 
here, had lost 1,200 in the ten years during which it had been in 
their possession. Captain Smith, therefore, very readily accepted 
the terms, and in the afternoon the garrisons marched out of the 
two mountains.’^ 

The place appears for the last time in history in 1780, during 
Haidar .^i^s invasion of the Carnatic. It was th5n held by some 
of the disorderly rabble that Muhammad Ali, the ally of the 
English, dignified with the name of his ' troops,' and, to give a 
stiffening to these. Ensign Macaulay had been deputed to the foH 
with a company of the English forces. In due time Haidar’s men 
appeared l^fore the place and easily carried the lower fortbjr 
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OflAP, XV, assault, a M. Burette in Muhammad Ali^s service having given up 
Tindivanam. his post without firing a shot. Macaulay then retired to the top 
of Edjagiri and assigned to his own company the post of danger 
nearest the way up to this. But the rest of the garrison mutinied 
and demanded that he should surrender, and when he tried to 
bring them to a better frame of mind they even attempted to 
assassinate him. He escaped to the protection of his own 
company, but was out-numbered by the mutineers and at length 
was compelled to capitulate. He did so on the condition that he 
should be sent to Madras, but the condition (as so often happened 
with Haidar’s promises) was violated, and he was despatched a 
prisoner to Seringapatam. According to a contemporary diary, 
“ they did not leave him a shirt.” ^ 

In 1803 Mr. Harrow, the Collector, writing to the Board of 
Eovenue upon the question of the demolition of the forts of the 
district, recommended that, in view of the proximity of the place 
to Pondicherry and its great natural strength, its fortifications 
“ should be totally destroyed but fortunately the suggestion 
was not adopted. 

The existing remains of the fort and its appurtenances conse- 
quently consist of the defences and buildings on the three great 
hills above referred to, the long rampart and ditch connecting 
them, the lower fort inside these and the inner fort within this 
and close under Edjagiri which has already been mentioned. It 
is impossible to refer to all the numerous bastions, temples, 
mantapams and other buildings which are scattered aU over this 
great area, but a few of the more noteworthy may be indicated. 
Many of the temples have been damaged by sArchers after hidden 
treasure and parts of others are said to have been carried away 
to decorate neighbouring shrines. A report of 1860 * says that 
until a few^ years before that date the neighbourhood of Gingee 
“ was considered deadly feverish, a shelter for thieves and a 
den for wild beasts ” and that it was whilst it “ remained an 
isolated spot dread, d by all that the fort and buildings became a 
prey to any one who coveted the valuable store of finely worked 
ornamental stones ” it contained. 

On Chandrdyan Drug, the only building (besides the lines of 
defences) is the baantapam which can be seen from below. This 
is of no particular interest. 

On Kistnagiri, are two stone-buift granaries, a mantapam of no 
special merit, an empty temple to Bangandtha and a brick 

» wake, i, 499. 

’ PabliBhed in M. xii, 848. 
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plaster edifice known as the Audience Cliamber. This last is 
built in the Muhammadan style, its domed roof being supported 
on a series of graceful little pointed arches. Under the dome is a 
square platform with a pillar at each corner, and round this runs 
an arcade built on more pointed arches, in the middle of each of 
the four sides of which is a kind of bay window with a window- 
seat. The chamber is open to aU the winds of heaven and 
commands glorious views in every direction. It has recently 
been repaired by Government, but is already much disfigured by 
the names and inanities which native sight-seers have scrawled 
all over its walls. Below it is a sort of mantapam fitted for 
swings, where bygone rulers are supposed to have been in the 
liabit of whiling away their time. 

Edjagiri is reached from the little plateau on the ridge above 
referred to by the fortified path and narrow bridge already 
mentioned. 

The walk up to the plateau is picturesque, the grey granite 
steps running through thick green jungle. On the plateau, close 
under the sheer side of Edjagiri, which rises like a huge wall 
above it, is a grove of tamarind trees, among which are a tank 
with crumbling revetment, a reservoir for wajer deep down in the 
bowels of the ridge — a visit to which at once reveals to one 
the inner anatomy of these odd bouldery hills — and a shrine to 
the goddess Kamala Kanni Amm41. To this deity buffaloes are 
periodically offered up at the foot of the hill — one of the very 
few instances of the sacrifices of these animals which still survive 
in South Arcot. In front of her shrine is a stone slab 3j- ft. by 

ft. carved in >a most uncommon manner. It bears repre- 
sentations of a bow, five arrows, a buffalo’s, a ram’s and four 
human heads ^ and it is locally declared to refer to the sacrifices 
of men and animals which in olden days were made at this spot 
to appease the goddess. It is said that her temple stood here 
long before the fort was ever built and the place is just such a 
wild and lonely spot as one would expect a superstitious people 
to invest with a sacred atmosphere and connect with a fearsome 
and mysterious goddess. 

On the top of Bdjagiri is a fairly level space covered with rough 
hill-grass on which are a temple to EangandthA, a mantapanii 
two big granaries, a masonry flag-staff, a building of unusual 
design which is supposed to have been a magaadne, and anotl^er 
with a deep chamber under its floor which is called * the treas!^.’- 

' A aketoh of it it attached to Col. Biaiifil*a paper in JA.S.B., Tol. 40, 
(18M),pp.M. 
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OHAP. XV. Under some of the boulders are two hollows in the rock in which 
Tindivanam. there is always water, even in the driest season. These have been 
stated to be fed from springs of mysterious origin ; but in reality 
they are only deep clefts in which the rain collects, and which 
always contain water for the reason that their shape and shaded 
situation result in the annual evaporation being less than the 
annual supply. A little lower down the hill, in a small mantapam 
on its southern side, is a big cannon eleven feet long and some 
seven feet in circumference at the breech, which must have cost no 
small effort to carry to this elevated position. On the breech end 
is some lettering in English and Qrantha characters. 

The lower fort, as has been said, is surrounded by a wall and 
ditch and includes within [it an inner fort lying close under 
E^jagiri. The ditch stiU contains water, which is used by the 
adjoining ryots for irrigating their crops. 

Outside and east of the eastern (or Pondicherry) gate in the 
waU, stood in former days the ‘ pettah ^ of Gingee. The plan of 
the place given in Orme’s history shows that this ran from the 
foot of Chandr4yan Drug to beyond the gate, that it was crowded 
with houses and was surrounded by a wall with bastions. Not 
a vestige of it now ^remains and much of the site is cultivated. 
The habitations must have once run much further south than 
this. If one follows the forest line which runs under the eastern 
Hank of Chandr4yan Drug one passes the remains of many 
mosques, tanks and temples, and in about a mile reaches the ruins 
of the temple of Pattdbhi Rdmasvdmi mentioned below, which 
must have once been one of the Gingee temples. 

In the fifties of the last century the road frdhi Tindivanam to 
Tiruvanndmalai was made, and this was led straight through the 
lower fort by two gaps made in the walls. It is by these gaps 
that the fort is now usually entered, and the old gateways are 
hardly used except by cattle and foot passengers. The best 
place to camp to see the fort is under the great tamarinds to the 
south of this road. They are a mile from the nearest tom-tom or 
pariah dog. The travellers’ bungalow is small, and two miles from 
the ruins. 

Starting from the Pondicherry gate, one comes upon the 
remains of the Quarters which the French built when they 
occupied the place, and the Eoyal Battery on the rocky knoll 
above mentioned which they erected. The aggressively modem 
gate* posts outside the Pondicherry and Arcot gates, the ouripu0 
little brick and chunam sentry-boxes (shaped like pepper-oastore) 
and the brick embrasures which may be seen sJl about tlhe 
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fortifications would seem to have also been their work. From the CHAP. XV. 
Pondicherry gate a roadway leads westwards straight to Sddat Tinditanam. 
UUa Khdn’s mosque already mentioned above. This was once * 
lined with an avenue of trees. 

To the south of it, close under Chandr^yan Drug and sur- 
rounded by the crops which now cover much of the ground in 
this lower fort, are the ruins of the largest temple in the fort — 
that to Venkataramana. It was from this building that the tall 
monolithic pillars which stand round Dupleix’ statue at Pondi- 
cherry and the ter myLtti at SittAmfir (p. 367) were taken. There 
is little now left in it which is of much architectural interest. 

The best carving is perhaps in the long panels on either side of 
the gateway under the entrance tower, where are representations 
of weU-known scenes from the Rdm^yana, of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, the churning of the ocean of milk, Krishna playing to 
the cattle and so forth. 

The PattAbhi Rdmasv^mi temple mentioned above is built on 
much the same general plan as this shrine. The only part of is 
worth notice is the twelve-pillared mantapam in front of it. This 
is perhaps the counterpart of that from which the Pondicherry 
pillars were taken. It consists of a well-carved platform 4 ft. 

6 ins. high on which stand twelve very graceful monolithic piers 
24 feet long, tapering and fluted, which, if less ornate, are perhaps 
more quietly beautiful, than those at Pondicherry ; and it deserves 
to be cleared of the weeds and undergrowth which are now 
scrambling over it and threatening its existence. It is (architec- 
turally) better worth conserving than anything in the Gingee 
fort itself. The :^Collector suggested in 1858 that its pillars 
should be removed to Madras to form a setting to the Neill statue 
which was then being erected there. 

Passing westwards from the Venkataramanasvdmi temple in 
the fort, two tanks are reached. They lie at different levels in the 
valley between Chandrdyan Drug and B^jagiri, the lower and 
larger one being called the Chettikulam and the upper the Chak- 
rakulam. The former has a sluice and is used to irrigate a few 
fields in the fort. In it are many fish of considerable size, which 
the local shikaris will shoot for the visitor's breakfast table. In 
the northern comer of its embankment is the^masonry platform 
above mentioned on which it is said that Dosing Rdja’s body 
was burnt and hi** young wife committed sati. Between this 
tank and the Chakrakulam, under a tottering mantapam, is a big 
image of Hannni4n. It is buried in the ground up to the knees^ 
but part which is visible is eight feet in height. 
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CHAP. XV. On the top of the ridge of the Bdjagiii above the Chakra- 
Tindivanam. kulam is a prominent bonlder 15 or 20 ft. high surrounded at the 
top with a low circular brick parapet. This is called ‘ the 
prisoners’ weU.’ It has a natural hoUow passing through it 
like a well, and the bottom having been blocked up with masonry 
and the upper edges smoothed with a little masonry work plastered 
with chunam, a natural dry well was formed into which prisoners 
are said to have been thrown and left to die of starvation. 
The top of the boulder can only be reached by means of a ladder, 
and as the hollow has been filled in with rubbish a sight of it 
hardly repays the trouble of clambering to the top. 

West of the Ghakrakulam, close under the Bdjagiri ridge and 
beneath some shady trees, is a spot holy to the goddess Kamahi 
Kanni Ammdl above mentioned, where are placed some images 
and symbols of her, and where are performed some of the rites 
connected with the sacrifices of buffaloes which are made to her. 

Turning northwards, one passes by a gateway into the inner 
fort already mentioned. Just west of the gate is a little-known 
shrine to V4nug6pdlasvdmi. In this, faced by a broad smooth 
slab which is supposed to have been used for the reception of the 
offerings to the deity, is a remarkable piece of sculpture cut about 
eighteen inches in relief on the side of a mass of rock about 14 ft. 
long by 6 ft. high which stands there. In three panels on this 
are carved representations of Krishna, with two of his wives by 
him, playing the flut«, and of two female figures, one on either 
side ; and the whole is carried out with a skill and delicacy which 
renders it, grievously damaged though it is, the best bit of sculp- 
ture in the ruins. 

Close by, is the largest of the several granames within the fort. 
In the middle of it is a spacious entrance passage, beyond which 
is a room 81 ft. by 28 ft. and 89 ft. high and on either side of 
which are two other rooms 81 ft. by 28 ft. and of the same great 
height. The walls are 5^ ft. thick and the echo inside is 
remarkable. In the roof are apertures, reached by narrow steps, 
for filling the rooms to the very top with grain, and round this 
roof is a parapet loop-lioled for musketry. The decoration shows 
that the place was erected by Hindus. Adjoining is another 
building which was either a granary or a gymnasium, and is 
82 ft. by 29 ft. aivi 46^ ft. high to the crown of its arched roof. 

Further east are two great slabs of polished stone, called, the 
Baja’s and Edni’s bathing stones. The latter measures 8^ ft. 
by 6^ ft. and is 9 ins. thick and the former (which is much 
cracked) is 15 ft. each way and a foot thick. North of these is 
a long row of buildings which were apparently used as barracks. 
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Bast of them is the Kalydaa Mahdl, in some ways the most CHAP. XV, 
curious building* in the fort. It consists of a rectangular court Tindivanin 
surrounded by rooms, said to have been used by the ladies of 
the Edja’s or Governor’s household, in the middle of one side 
of which rises a square tower of eight storeys, built of stone plas- 
tered over, which is some 80 ft. high and has a somewhat pyra- 
midal roof. It is the most conspicuous building in all the lower 
fort. The plan of each of the storeys is the same, and consists of 
a single room about 8 ft. square surrounded by a vortindah built 
on arches; from which, on either side, two narrow stairways 
lead upwards and downwards. The verandah of the seventh 
storey has disappeared, and those of the lower rooms are greatly 
cracked, are splaying outwards, and must collapse sooner or later. 

Mr. Q-arstin’s Manual states that the earthenware pipes which 
run up through the north wall of this building as far as its sixth 
storey were constructed to bring water to it from the Ghakra- 
kulam already mentioned, which lies some 600 yards away. The 
pipe, it is there stated, was carried under the intervening fort 
wall, underground to the ladies’ quarters, and thence over the 
roof of these latter to the tower. As this statement has been 
more than once copied into otlier books of reference and has been 
made the text of eulogies on the hydraulic skill of the engineers 
of those ancient days, it appears advisable to say that its accuracy 
is more than doubtful. 

The pipes in tlie north wall of the tower are not apparently 
connected with those on the roof of the ladies’ quarters, but lead 
to sundry openings on the outer side of that wall on the different 
storeys. This can be proved by pouring water down them. They 
thus seem to have been made for carrying water down, and not 
for bringing it up. In one of them was found a strainer made of 
a piece of perforated iron, which strengthens this hypothesis ; it 
would have been useless, and even mischievous, if placed in a pipe 
which led water upwards. Moreover, levels which were taken 
show that the top of the embankment of the Chakrakulam— -which 
is of course several feet higher than its overflow conduit — is 
nearly six feet below the roof of the ladies’ quarters, so that water 
would not have run from it by gravitation (and force-pumps 
were unknown in those days) even to this latter level, much less 
to the sixth storey of the tower. 

It is true -that a piece of earthenware pipe embedded in brick 
masonry lies on the bank of the Chakrakulam ; but this is not 
connected with any other masonry, or built into the bank^ and 
its presence there proves little or nothing. The pipe which rim^ 
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OHAP. XV. on to the roof of the quadrangle which formed the ladies’ quarters 
Tindivanam, will be seen to pass all round the quadrangle roof, and to be 
connected with smaller pipes leading both to the little mosque 
adjoining on the east and also to the top part (facing the court' 
yard) of each of the pillars which support the roof. It was 
apparently designed to bring numerous jets of water into the 
quadrangle. The water for it would appear to have been supplied 
from the neighbouring Anaikulam. This is no doubt on a lower 
level than the roof in question, but in the middle of the north 
side of it, near the roof of the arcade which surrounds it, will be 
seen a similar pipe running into the ground, and a water-tower of 
moderate elevation filled from the Anaikulam by picottahs fixed 
at two stages one above the other would have given sufficient 
head to carry the water by gravitation to the roof of the ladies’ 
quarters. 

The buildings throughout the fort are now on tie list of 
ancient remains conserved by Government and are in charge of 
the Department of Public Works. Some of the more notable 
of them have recently been repaired. 

Kunim^du: Thirteen miles north of Pondicherry and a 
mile from the coast; population 2,159. The establishment of a 
factory here by the English in 1682 after the failure of the 
settlement at Cuddalore, its fortification, and its eventual abandon- 
ment on the purchase of Port St. David, have been referred to 
on pp. 40 and 43 above. In 1701 the Dutch wished to take 
possession of the remains of it, but on the Company protesting 
the idea was given up. 

The factory stood on a sandhill about 6CjP yards from the 
sea and was about 400 feet square. Its outlines can still be 
traced, though they are mostly covered with sand. It was made 
of bricks, and some three miles to the south is a spot called the 
or ‘ kiln-mound,’ where, says tradition, these bricks 
were burnt. Most of tliem have now been carried off by the 
villagers to build houses with ; but a raised platform some 
twelve feet square, on which grows a margosa tree and which is 
said to have been the foundation of the flag-staff, still remains. It 
owes its immunity to the facts that it is supposed to be under the 
special protection of the god M unisvara, and that an impious 
iconoclast who endeavoured to remove part of it for his house at 
once sickened and died. 

South of the ruins is a slab lying on the ground which hears 
an inscription in Dutch stating that it marks the grave of Maria 
de Visser, wife of Gerrit Westrenen, book-keeper in the Compan/i 
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who die^in 1703. A proposal to carry it off to adorn a neigh- CHAP. XV. 
houring temple was made not long back, but fell through. West Tikdivanam. 
of the village is the Eluitukdrar kulaniy or * printers’ tank,’ 
where, it is said, the Company’s cloth-printers used to wash the 
fabrics they made. 

I Eight miles east by south of Ihndivanam ; popu- 
lation l,7<i9. Sub-registrar’s office ; railway -station 2^ miles 
away. It is chiefly known for its temple to Subrahmanya — which, 
like other shrines to that god, is built on an eminence* — and it is 
supposed to be named from the vernacular word for a peacock, 
that deity’s usual vehicle. The temple is a conspicuous object for 
many miles round and is the scene of three big festivals and cattle 
fairs held in the months of January, March and July. The 
second of these is the largest of the three, and is attended by 
great crowds from this and adjoining districts, special trains 
being run to bring them in. The pilgrims bring the kdvadia which 
are always associated -with shrines to Subrahmanya, the milk 
and sugar which they contain being poured over the image, and 
the place is a favourite spot for the accomplishment of vows — espe- 
cially those relating to the shaving of the head. Now and again 
the performance of the old vow to wear a mouth-lock is still 
carried out here, and it was formerly believed that if the god 
was pleased the lock would come undone of itself directly the 
customary bath had been taken. 

Malaiyanidr (M61) ; Eight miles in a straight line north- 
west of Gingee ; population 2,755. The village is the scene of 
the largest cattle-fair in the district, which takes place in Febru- 
ary or March at tSie time of the big festival at the temple of 
Ang&lamman here. Angdlamman is the special deity of the 
Sembadavans and the pdjdri at this temple belongs to that caste. 

An unusual item in the events at her festival is the smasdna kollai, or 
‘ looting in the burning-ground.’ The people who go to the feast 
cook large quantities of grain of various kinds, and this is all set 
out in the burning-ground and offered to the goddess, who is 
brought there. Then a signal is given, and all those present 
scramble wildly for the food and each carry off as much of it as 
he or she can seize. The same thing is done on a smaller scale 
at the festival at Tindivanam. • 

^ The reaion for this pecnliarity is said to be that Sabrahmanya is the 
Br&hmanised form of the Dravidian deity Muroga (the favoarite of the 
hill-tribe which is now the Kuravan caste, one of whose daughters he mairied) 
shrines to whom were always appropriately located in dense forests or on tht 
tops of high hills. {Tamili eighteen hwiArtdyeuf a agoy 229, 
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CHAP. XV. Tiie Malaiyanlir feast is also a great^ occasion for the casting 
Tindxvanam. out of devils. People who are supposed to he ‘ possessed ’ may 
he seen throwing themselves about until they are absolutely 
exhausted, when they say that the devil has left them. The 
festival to this goddess at Sittalur in the Kallakurchi taluk (see 
p. 3B9) is also a favourable occasion for the exorcising of evil 
spirits. 

Temples to Angalamman arc guarded by a ‘ Viran ’ called 
Pdvadai tldyan. Several different stories are told to account for 
his origin, but they agree in declaring that he was a great devotee 
of the goddess, and gave his life to please her. The usual version 
says that he was out hunting one day and accidentally shot 
an arrow into an ant-hill in which she happened to be living. 
He took a pick-axe and began digging out the arrow, and in 
so doing he unwittingly wounded the goddess, of whose presence 
there he was unaware. Overcome with remorse, he asked what 
he could do to atone for his sin. The deity replied that he could 
get her some food, as she was hungry. Instantly he disembowel- 
led himself with the pick-axe and offered her his vitals. 
Angdlamman was so pleased with his devotion that she ordered 
him always to remain near her, and his image consequently 
invariably appears outside her slirine. His influence with her is 
supposed to be still so considerable that he takes an important 
part in the casting out of the devils who are exorcised by her 
powers. 

Marakkdnam : On the coast 22 miles east of Tindivanam ; 
population 6,218. Head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar, a sub- 
registrar and an inspector of the Salt, etc., department. Travel- 
lers’ bungalow and police-station. The salt which is made in the 
extensive pans here has been referred to on p. 235 and the 
lagoon in which it is manufactured is mentioned on p. 12, 
The Siva temple is ancient, of fair workmanship, and contains 
many inscriptions. 

M 61 aoh 6 ri : Three miles north-west of Gingee ; population 
1,123. It was known in days gone by as ‘ old Gingee * and was 
apparently fortified. Near the drinking-water tank is a stone 
marking the site of a sati ; there are three female figures cut 
upon it, of which Ihe central one raises her hand to heaven in 
the customary manner, and above these are sculptured the usual 
suu and moon to signify that the testimony of the stone shall 
last AS long as these bodies give their light. The shrine of the 
temple to Maddilcisvara to the north of the village, and the 
lingara in it, are out out of the solid rook of a low hill there. 
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Melacteri was once tlie cliief villaj^e of a jagliir, known as CHAP. XV. 
tJie Mclaclieri or Gingee jagliir, and traces of the old ‘ [lalaco " of Tindivanam. 
the jaghirdars are still to ho seen. '^Ilie estate was one of the 
biggest in the southern districts, and the old records say that it 
was originally granted by tlie Delhi emperor to a Rajput called 
8ivanath Singh, and that it consisted of seven taluks. Whom tlio 
authority of Delhi fell into the liaiids of the Navvabs of Ai'cot, tlie 
jaghir was shorn of taluk after taluk until at length in 1804 
it was reduced to 11^ villages whic-h were granted for life to 
Tojondth Singh, the son of Suniern^th Singh, by the Govei-nment 
of Lord William Bentinck. The grantee died in 1817 and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per annum Avas given to his de|)endents for 
life. A descendant of the family still lives in Melachdri, has 
become a Roman Catholic and has mortgaged tlie site of the 
‘ palace * to the Catholic Mission. Sic tramit. 

Ferumukkal : Seven miles east of Tindivanam on the road 
to Marakkanam ; population 1,893. Was once the station of a 
deputy tahsildar, wjjoso former oflice is now used as a seliool. 

It lies close under a steep, rocky hill, the to]) of whicli is 437 ft. 
above the sea and some 300 ft. above the surrounding plain. 

This eminence is the most considerable for many miles round, 
and this fact and its proximity to Fondiclierry made the place a 
post of some importance in the wars with tlie French, it was 
fortified, and the ruins of the defences on the summit, which occu- 
pied a space of some 400 yards by 200, are still to be seen. The 
village below was surrounded Avith ouly a loose stone wall. Orme 
calls it Permaooil. 

In 1760, when LaUy was retreating before Eyre Coote after 
his defeat at Wan^iwash, he passed by the place and, seeing its 
importance to Pondicherry, persuaded the killadar to admit into it 
a party of his men and some cannon. Coote, who was following, 
took the village without trouble ; but the attack on the upper 
Avorks proved a more desperate undertaking. Coote was himself 
wounded, many of his men were killed, and the assault was beaten 
off. The sepoys behaved with great gallantry and their leader 
was given a gold medal. A small battery was then erected ; but, . 
when all was ready for a second attempt, tlie garrison, which 
AVhs short of ammunition and provisions, surrendered. In 1781, 
during Haidar AK^s invasion of the Carnatic, tlfe fort was attacked 
hy his troops, but was gallantly held by Lieutenant Bishop^ 
who was afterwards thanked^for his services in general orders. In 
the next year, however, it surrendered to the cojnbined forces o^ 

Haidar and the French. In 1783 General Stuart^s army re>took 
it on their inarch to the relief of Cuddalore (p. 70) and it waa 
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CHAP. XV. subsequently dismantled. It nevertheless remained a post of 
Tindivaxam. observation until 1791, when it fell to Tipu after a siege of 
’ two days. It was a ‘ Government command * in 1803, in which 

year it was described as having eight batteries. 

Legend has been busy with the hill. Its ' name, which is 
apparently only a corruption of Perumkal, or ‘ big hill,’ (for its 
Sanskrit form is MukhyAchala, which means the same thing), 
is declared to be really Perumukkal, or ‘ great travail,’ and to 
have been earned because it was here that Sita gave birth to the 
twins who were born to her during her banishment by Edma. A 
cave on the top of tlie hill is pointed out as the spot where the 
event occurred. Moreover it is averred that Nalmukkal (‘ good 
travail ’) andPalamukkal (‘old travail’), two villages in the vicinity, 
^ are so named from their share in the same story ; that Jdnaki- 
pottai to the north-west is so^termed after Sita’s maiden name ; that 
Yittaldpurain, further on, was given its present appellation because 
it was tliere that the twins let go the horse for the famous horse- 
sacrifice ; and that Kattalai was so called since in it they tied 
the horse up. As if this was not suflSicient, a cave and pool 
on the top of the hill are pointed out as the places where 
Vdlmiki, the author of the Kdmdyana, bathed and did the 
penance which brouglitliim the inspiration necessary for the task. 
Close to the pool are two temples, one in ruins and the other 
inhabited by a bairdgi. In and about the latter are numerous 
inscriptions. 

Singavaram : Two miles north of Gingee ; population 
631. I’he shrine to Eangandtha here is cut out of the solid 
rock half way up a small hill, and is approachotl by a steep flight 
of steps coloured with the usual red and white streaks and 
crowned by an ancient pipal tree. This god is said to have 
been the tutelary deity of Desing Edja of Gingee (see p. 362 
above) and the image is stated (Europeans are not allowed any- 
where near it) to be as much as 24 ft. long, to be in- the usual 
position sleeping on the serpent, and to be well carved. The 
head is turned away, and the stoiy goes that Desing consulted 
the god as to whether he should fight S4dat TJlla Khdn on a day 
mentioned, was told not to, persisted in declaring his intention 
doing so, and was ^nswered by the deity sorrowfully averting its 
head. There are several lesser shrines near this Eangandtha 
temple, and the group of buildings contains a number of 
inscriptions of the Chdlas and Pdndyas and one of the Pallava 
Kdpperunjinga who ruled from 1243 to 1278 and (see p. 38) 
kidnapped the Ch61a king. 
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On ft littlft rooky knoll at the end of the Sirukadambhr 
tank bund are some interesting Jain remains. They consist 
of a sitting figure 4^* ft. high cut on' a: big boulder which has 
subsequently been deliberately split in two so as to destroy it, 
and (on a huge mass of rock which is too big to be split and 
is nnclimbable on all four sides and so protected from mischiev- 
ous hands) a standing (nude) figure and a row of images of the 
24 jtirthankaras which are cut in deep relief and are as sharp 
as the day they, were executed. Two inscriptions on this 
knoll record the committal, by two Jain teachers (whose 
names are given), of apparently religions suicide by 

fasting— the one living without food for 30 and the other for 
57 day s. 

Sittdmfir (M61) : Ten miles in a direct line west by north 
of I’indivanam ; population 1,300. ft is the chief centre of the 
Jains of the district, containing an important temple of that 
faith and being the residence of the high priest (see p. 78; who 
is in charge of the Jains south of Madras. The temple is most 
of it of recent date, but the new work is good. The local Jains 
say that the original shrine is the small one which stands north 
of the village and contains a long slab bearing images of some 
of the tirthankaras, and that this was built in accordance with 
an express permission granted by one of the kings of Gingno in 
the days gone by. ^ 

The most notable thing in the larger temple is tlie ter mittii 
or mantapam in which the processional imnge is placed after it 
has been taken round the village. This was brought from the 
Venkataramana telhplo at Gingee in the sixties of tlio last 
century in the time of M.R.Ry. Sri Baliah, a Jain Deputy 
Collector who formerly served in the district, and is a fine piece 
of work— the great stone elephants at the foot of it being espe- 
cially noteworthy. The large Jain image in the north of the 
courtyard of the shrine (another good bit of sculotnre) is said 
to have been brought long ago from Mylapore near Madras. In 
the temple is a collection of old cadjan manuscripts. Pui ticnlars 
of seventeen of these are given on p. 26 of Dr. Oppert’s Zief 
of ^anuhrii MSS. in South India, where one of them is said to 
date from as far back as 750 A.D. and another 4rom A.D. 1200. 
One of the Mackenzie MSS. mentions an inscription of Vikrama 
Chdla (apparently the Ch61a king of that name who ruled from 

lllSto H36 A.D.) granting land to a Jain temple in this village ' 

and other later records of like import, but no trace of these is 
forthcoming’ in Sitt(unbr now. 


CHAP. XV. 
Timjivanam. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Tindjvanam, 


Tindivanam : A union of 11,373 inhabitants ; head-quarters 
of the division and taluk and of a District Munsif and a sq,b- 
registrar ; police-station, railway-station, travellers’ bungalow, 
good choultry. -Station of the Arcot Mission, which has here a 
church, a dispensary for women and children, and a high school 
in charge of a European missionary. The school is held in 
the old taluk office, which was obtained by the mission in 1904 
on the terms recited in G.O., 195, Eovenue, dated 17th February 
in that year. The Roman Catholics have also^a station here. 

Tindivanam is a flourishing place and the centre! of the trade 
of this part of the taluk, and its population increased at the rate 
of as much as 23 7 per cent, in the decade 1891-1901. The 
tannery which was formerly located in the town has stopped 
work and the only industry remaining is the weaving done by a 
few Dev4nga families in the suburb of Jdfirapettai. 

The name of the town is supposed to be a corruption of Tin- 
trinivanam, or ‘ the tamarind jungle.' The place is spread over 
several dift'erent revenue villagos-; the Sub-Collector’s bungalow 
and office being in Avarapdkkam, the taluk office (built in 1891*- 
93 at a cost of Rs. 31,300) in Kedangal, the opposite side of the 
street in Tindivanam, and the new District Munsif ’s Court (built 
in 1904) partly in one of these last two villages and partly in the 
other. Tlie rofuis which lead out of it are lined with avenues of 
‘ rain trees ’ (FUheeohbiutn saman) whicli were planted by Mr, 
Matthew Weld when he was Sub-Collector here. 

There are two principal temples in tlie town — that of Tintrin- 
isvara, ‘ the Siva of the tamarind tree,’ and the Vishnu shrine to 
Lakshmi Narasimhasvdmi on the bank of t^he picturesque tank 
which faces the Sub-Collector’s bungalow. Both these, and also 
the smaller shrine in Kedangal by the fort there, contain inscrip- 
tions. In the first of them is a grant dated in the tenth year 
of the Chula king Rdjardja I (994 A.D.) giving the institution 
some land for the maintenance of a musician to play the lute 
{vinai) there, and of a singer to accompany the instruraeht. 
In the Vishnu temple is an inscription recording the erection 
in 1632, by Khdn Alisan Ambar Kh4n Sahib (perhaps the 
Ambar Khdn who was killadar of Gingee, see p. 350 above^ in 
1677), of certain buildings “ in the fort.” Excepting the 9 inall 
square mud erection, the remains of which stand not far from 
the road leading to Gingee on the high red land to the north of 
the town, the only fort in the place is that in Kedangal, near 
the surplus weir of the big Kedangal tank, and it must be 
this which Ambar Kh4n improved. Parts of its b^stioi^s 
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ditch still remain, the former overgrown witli a wild tangle of CUAF. XV. 
jangle and the latter full of water-lilies. It is doubtless an Tindivanam. 
ancient erection, as there was a liavildar of Tindivanam as far 
back as the days when Rama R4ja ruled at Gingee at the end of 
the 1 7th century. 

Another antiquity in the town is the Jain image in ‘ the Park.’ 
a small garden to the north of it. This is said to liave been 
brought from Gingee. It is seated, and round it is carved nn 
elaborate background, including a figure on either side bearing a 
ciidmara. Over its head is the triple crown. 

There is a European cemotory near the railway- station, Ivnt it 
contains no tombstones of historic interest. 

The Sub- Collector’s office, court-house and bungalow are 
Imilt on the bank of a pretty little tank. This is revetted all 
round with stone, has a small mantapam in the middle of it and, 
as it is seldom quite dry, is year after year the home of teal and 
other water-birds, which find a sanctuary there and are protected ♦ 
from molestation. The old records show that the first two of 
the three buildings on its bank were originally constructed as 
residences for themselves by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector, and 
Mr. Sheffield, the Assistant Collector, early in the last century at 
their own cost, and that tliey were afterwards used as rest-houses. 

In 1832 they were leased to Major-General 8ir Jolin Doveton, 

K.C.B., (then in command of the Centre Division of the Army) for 
ton years for the sum of Rs. 1,000, and the amoufit so realised was 
expended in building another bungalow for the use of travellers. 

Sir Jolm resided in them at various times, put them in repair and 
also built the nucleus of the Sub-Collector’s present bungalow 
close by, and in 1842 he obtained an extension of liis lease for a 
further period of ten years. When he died he left all three 
buildings to Government, and they became the Divisional Officer’s 
liouse and office. They were much smaller then than they are 
now, and in 1 869 they are described as consisting of only one 
room each and the Sub-Collector had to do his work in a tent or 
in an open shed which had been put up. They were afterwards 
improved, and in the eighties of the last century were brought 
to their present state. 

The festival to the village goddess here ^s one of the few 
remaining instances — compare that at Mangalam in the V riddha* 
chalam taluk — of a feast which is shared in common by a group 
of villages. The reason in this particular case for this communal 
action is no doubt the fact that the modem Tindivanam is a 
congeries of several revenue villages. All the inhabitants sub- 
scribe to a general fund which is expended in carrying out the 
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CHAP. XV. ceremony with fitting pomp. The principal procession occnrs at 
I’lNDivANAM. midday, and as it enters the boundary of each of the villages 
which make up the town it halts, and a goat is sacrificed and 64 
cocoanuts and the same number of limes are offered to the deity 
and afterwards broken up and scattered through the streets of 
that quarter of the place. The tdtis of the various villages march 
in front of the procession wearing round their necks garlands of 
flowers which are stated to represent the similar adornments 
constructed elsewhere on such occasions from the entrails of the 
sacrificed goats. 

Tender : Bight miles from Gingee in a direct line, in an out- 
of-the-way position on the northern edge of the taluk ; population 
773. A mile south of it is a hill called the Pancha Pdndava 
Malai, or ‘ hiO of the five Pdndavas,^ in which there are two oaves 
cut in the rock and communicating with one another. On the floor 
of these, chipped out of the rock to a depth of about a quarter of an 
' inch, are rectangular spaces some 18 inches wide and 12 feet long, 
one end of which has been left about half an inch higher than the 
rest. These are said to have been the beds of the P4ndavas when 
they were wandering in this country, the higher portions being 
the pillows. Py the side of them, on the wall of the cave, is 
however cut a Jain image about two feet high over the head .of 
which is a hooded serpent, and it seems more probable that the 
place was really a Jain hermitage. There are some more of the 
‘ beds ' higher uf) the hill. North of the village, on a big boulder, 
is carved a sleeping figure some ten feet long, above the head of 
which is also a serpent with out-stretched hood. 
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tieukk6yiluk' taluk. 


Tirukk6yhur lies in the centre of the district, and for the 
most part consists of the uninteresting level alluvium of the 
Ponnaiy^r, which river runs through its central and northern 
portions. The aniout which crosses this a little distance below 
the head- quarter town protects a fair proportion of the taluk from 
adverse seasons ; but the west and south of it is apt to suffer from 
want of rain. 

Statistics regarding Tirukk6yil6r will be found in the separate 
Appendix. Paddy, cambu and ground-nut each occupy about a 
fourth of its cultivated area. It has no industries of note, and 
such little trade as it possesses is chiefly conducted with Panruti. 
Appended is some account of the more interesting places in 
it : — 

Arakandanallur : Population 479. Stands on the bank of 
the Ponnaiy^r facing Tirukkdyilflr. The eight-storeyed tower 
of its temple, built on a great hummock of rock on the edge of 
the stream, is a most striking construction. West of this is an 
Aiyandr temple with a more than usually fearsome sot of guardian 
demons seated outside it. Just east of it is a pool in the rook 
which Bhinia, one of the five Pdndava brothers, is said to have 
made with his club, and the rocky hillock a little further oast is 
declared to bo the piece he chipped out when he did so. On tlie 
western edge of the pool a shrine has been hollowed out of the 
solid rock. It is 30 ft. in length, about twelve feet wide and 
some seven high, and consists of two rude aisles supported on 
pillars forming part of the rock and measuring about SJ ft. to 
the top of their roughly shaped capitals and about three feet 
square. Five openings or doorways lead into the shrine, and it 
is consequently declared to be also the work of the Pdndavas. 
There are no inscriptions in it. 

Divanur : Two miles north by east of Tirukkdyilhr, across 
the river ; population 944. Within its limits are a number of 
kistvaens, or box-shaped prehistoric burial places. They are 
scattered over some four or five acres of ground and among .them 
stands a huge upright slab of granite, shaped like a round-headed 
tombstone, which is about fourteen feet out of the ground, eight 
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CHAP. XV. wide, and six inohos thick, and is locally known as the kacheri 
Tiruk- or ‘ stone of audience. ' The kistvaens are of the usual pattern, 

k 6 Yi . consisting of a s q uare ch amber walled, floored and roofed with stone 
slabs, very roughly hewn to the size required, and having usually 
a small circular opening facing the east. The land on which they 
stand has evidently been often flooded by the Ponnaiydr and 
most of them are almost buried in alluvium ; it is also now 
cultivated with dry crops, and mauy of the structures have 
in consequence been ploughed over and others have had their 
roof slabs removed. Mr. J. H. Garstin opened a number of them 
in 1875 and wrote a paper on his discoveries in Vol. V (p. 159) 
of The Indian Antiquary which was followed by a paper by Mr. 
Walhouse in the same volume. He found in them fragments of 
bone, scraps of iron and some odd terracotta sarcophagi, about 
four feet long, fifteen inches wide and nine inches deep, supported 
on fifteen earthenware legs. Mr. Rea, the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey, discovered similar vessels at Palldvaram 
in 1887 and had some of them removed to the Madras Museum. 
Drawings of these will be found in his report printed in G.O., No. 
1135, Public, dated 12th August 1887. The legs of similar sarco- 
phagi, standing in five rows of three legs each, are still to be seen 
in the kistvaens at Ddvanfir, but the bodies of them have apparently 
all been broken up by the ploughs of the ryots. The legs are 
shaped something like an inverted champagne bottle. Earthen 
pot^ry is also found in quantities, and I was shown an odd stone 
which had been discovered there. It was shaped like a largish 
cotton-reel, had a hole bored through its centre, and had evidently 
been turned on a lathe of some sort. Mr. Garstin says that in his 
time the kistvaens were surrounded by concenfrio rings formed of 
slabs of granite sunk into the earth, but these have now also dis- 
appeared. The one remarkable point about those structures at 
present is their great size. One, which stands on higher ground 
and has not therefore been buried so completely as its fellows, is 
nine feet eight inches broad by thirteen feet six inches wide ; and 
yet is walled and roofed with single slabs of stone. 

Mr. Garstin’s paper mentions two or three similar kistvaens 
in the village of Kolldr, about three miles east of D^vanftr, in 
whioli he found the same sarcophagi and also bqnes and mueh 
excellent pottery. ‘ But these have all disappeared. He was told 
that the roof slabs had been used in the construction of the 
Tirukkdyiltir anicut. The pottery found consisted of a number 
of vases of different sizes, varying from one capable of holding 
several gallons down to one not much bigger than a large nunrble. . 
They were red and black in colour, and were nearly all glazed or 
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polished, both inside and out. The railway ran through another 
group of these kistvaens near the same village and tlioso were also 
nearly all destroyed. One big example survives near the line. 
Mention of other examples in other parts of the district will be 
found in Chapter II, p. 31. 

Very' various accounts have been given by the natives at 
different times and places to explain the existence of these 
kistvaens, which they do not recognise as being merely burial- 
places. Sometimes they say that they were, built to enable the 
people to escape a deluge of fire which occurred at the beginning 
of the Sdlivdhana era and had been prophesied long beforehand ; 
sometimes that they were the dwellings of a race of pigmies ; or 
that the five Pdndavas lived in them; or that the old V^dda and 
Kurumba races made them as a refuge for tlieir wives and children 
against wild beasts ; or that they were places in whicli, in the old 
days when people lived so long as to be . a burden to themselves 
and their relations, the aged members of the community were put 
(in these sarcophagi, and provided with a supply of food in the 
pots which are alwliy s found near them) to end tlieir days without 
troubling the more active part of the tribe ; or, lastly, that they 
were the dwellings of a race of monkey-like men who were 
contemporaries of Rdma. This last story seems to find most 
acceptance in the case of the structures at Ddvandr. They are 
declared in the Tirukkdyilhr sthala j^urdm and by local tradition 
to have been the houses of a race called Vdlikhiliyas, whicli 
apparently means * little monkeys.' 

Elavdliasur, aim Peddgam, population 3,758 whom as 
many as 999 are Musalmans), lies 21 miles south of Tirukkdyilfir 
on the Cuddaloro-Kallakurohi road. There is a Local Fund 
inspection shed and a police-station there. The village was once 
the head-quarters of a tahsildar and later of a deputy tahsildar, 
but it is now a place of little importance. 

The Siva temple in it has two peculiarities. The lingam 
stands on a higher level than the rest of the inner shrine, on the 
top of a square erection of masoniy, and is said to be the top of a 
large boulder of which the rest is built into this masonry ; and 
the nandi in front of the shrine faces away from the lingam instead 
of towards it as usual. The local explanation *of this latter 
peculiarity is that the king of the place was so constantly 
interrupted in his worship by a rdkshaaay that he appealed to the 
god to protect him, and the deity told the nandi to face round 
and keep off the demon. 
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South-east of the village is a boulder, surmounted by a small 
tower, on which is carved a figure of Hanumdn about ten feet 
high. Under his feet is Havana’s son and round his neck the 
string of pearls which Bdma gave him for his many services. 
The name of the village is declared to bo a corruption of the 
Canarese Eld ! vdnara suray ‘ Hail ! monkey leader, ’ Rdiua being 
supposed to have met Hanumdn here after his exploits were just 
over and to have greeted him in these words. There are however 
several other equally far-fetched etymologies of the name. 

The chief interest of the place attaches to the part it played in 
tlie wars of the district. Bemains of its old fort and ditch may 
stm be seen, more especially to the north of the present police- 
station. Two small rocks to the south-east and south-west of the 
village were apparently " included in the fortifications and a hole 
on the top of the latter is pointed out as the spot where a flagstaff 
stood. Orme describes the place as a fort and pettah neither 
of which contained any great defences. It was seized by an 
adventurer called Mir Sdhib by Orme (but locally remembered 
under the name of Mir Hussain Khdn Sdhib), .\vho was eventually 
confirmed in his possession by the Nawab. He kept a force of 
men whom he paid by ravaging the country round about. He 
was especially fond of seizing persons of wealth and confining 
them until a ransom was forthcoming. In 1757 the French under 
U’Auteuil attacked him. He sallied out and assailed their force 
and had all but routed it when he was himself wounded. His 
men then ceased fighting and carried him back to the fort. 
D’Auteuil sent for strong reinforcements from Q-ingee, but the 
day they arrived Mir Sdhib died of his wound and his people 
evacuated the fort. * 

He is still spoken of in the village. The mound to the north 
of the Siva temple is said to mark the place where he lived; two 
of his lieutenauts who were killed in the same action in which he 
was wounded are buried in the tombs which stand near the nine- 
teenth milestone on the Kallakurchi road — for the upkeep of which 
the Nawab granted inanis which are still enjoyed ; and west of 
the village is a small mosque in front of which is another tomb 
wliich is said to contain the remains of his infant son^ The story 
goes that the child was attacked with small-ppx and that 
Sdhib was adviied to intercede for his life at the local temple of 
Mdriamma. He consented to apply to the unbelievers' goddess 
on the understanding that if his son was not cured by her he 
would pull down her temple and build a mosque in its place. 
The boy died, he kept his word, and buried the child in front of 
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the mosque lie erected. In the hamlet of Mdlp&laiyam are a tope 
and w^ell which he is said to have made and which are known by 
his name. 

In April 1759 the French threatened tlie fort, which had 
become a sort of appendage to the famous Kistna Uao's stronghold 
at Tiydga Drug, and they took it by assault in July of the same 
year. In the next year the garrison surrendered without a blow 
to a force under Captain Preston. 

Half a mile south of the fort are two curious tors of granitoid 
rock. Mr. Bruce Foote' likens them to two large toads or frogs 
engaged in some confidential communication. Three miles north- 
north-east of the village, in the midst of some scrub, is another 
tor which is probably fifty feet in height and is most bold in 
appearance. To the south-east, not far from Tiruppayar, is a 
fourth, the top of which is formed of a block about twelve feet 
liigh, poised in a most insecure and hazardous attitude. 

K&wdkkam : Fourteen and a half miles in a direct line 
south-east of Tirukkdyilfir and two miles south of the road from 
Ouddalore, Population 1,191. It is known for its festival to 
Aravin (more correctly, Irdvdn) or Kfittdnddr, which is one of 
the most popular feasts with Sddras in the whole district. The 
ceremonies at it are suflSciently curious to deserve some notice, 
the more so that this deity is not commonly worshipped. Aravdn 
was the son of Arjuna, one of the five Pdndava brothers. Local 
tradition (which, though unsupported by the Sanskrit text of the 
Mahdbhdrata, receives some warrant from the Tamil version) sjiys 
that when the greats war which is described in the Mahdbhdrata 
was about to begin the Kauravas, the opponents of the Pdndavas, 
sacrificed, to bring them success, a white elephant. The Pdndavas 
were in despair of being able to find any such uncommon object 
with which to propitiate the gods until Arjuna suggested that 
they should offer up his son Aravdn. Aravdn agreed to yield his 
life for the good of the cause, and when eventually the Pdndavas 
were victorious he was deified for the self-abnegation which had 
thus brought his side success. Since he died in his youth, before 
he^had been married, it is held to please him if men — even though 
grown up and Already wedded— -come now and offer to espouse 
him, and men who are afflicted with serious diseases take a vow 
to marry hjm at bis annual festival in the hope of thereby being 
cured, 

» Memoirty GeoL Siirv. Indi*, iv, pt. 9, 80. Thii given drawingn of a.l the 
four ton here mentioned. 
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The festival occurs in May and for eighteen Jl^hts the 
MahAbhdrata is recited by a Palli, large numbers of people — 
especially of that caste — assembling to hear it read. On the 
eighteenth night a wooden image of Kdttdnddr is taken to a tope 
and seated there. This is the signal for the sacrifice of an enor- 
mous number of fowls. Every one who comes brings one or 
two, and the number killed runs literally into thousands. Such 
sacrifices are most uncommon in South Arcot, though frequent 
enough in other parts of the Presidency — the Ceded districts, for 
example— and this instance is noteworthy. 

While this is going on, aU the men who have taken vows to 
be married to the deity appear before his image dressed like 
women, make obeisance, offer to the priest (who is a Palli by 
caste) a few annas, and give into his hands the talk which they 
have brought witli them. These the priest, as representing the 
god, ties round their necks. The god is brought back to his 
shrine that night and when in front of the building he is hidden 
by a cloth being held before him. This symbolises the sacrifice 
of Aravin and the men who have just been ‘ married ^ to him set 
up loud lamentations at the death of their ‘ husband.’ 

Similar vows are taken and ceremonies performed, it is said, 
at the shrines to Kfittdnddr at Kottattai (two miles north-west 
of Porto Novo) and Adivardhanattam (five miles north-west of 
Chidambaram) and, in recent years, at Tiruvarkkulam (one mile 
oast of the latter place) ; other cases probably occur. 

Manalfirpdttai : Eight miles west by north of Tirukkdyilfir 
on the north bank of the Ponnaiydr. Population 3,135; police- 
station. In the first five days of the month of Tai the Ganges is 
supposed to flow into the river and bathing ifi it then is in conse- 
quence held to be particularly meritorious. Here, as elsewhere 
along its course, there are therefore festivals in those days. 
Tliat held liere derives especial repute from the fact that the god 
from the great temple at Tiruvanndmalai is brought down to this 
village for the bath, and the attendance is accordingly sometimes 
as great as 20,000 persons. 

Manalfirpdttai is the trade centre of this side of the taluk, and 
the weekly market held on Fridays (at which cattle from Salem 
and North Arcot are usually on sale) is largely attended, ^he 
place is also knovrn for its weaving. This industry was prosper- 
ous in former days, but the great famine of ISTO-TS carried off 
some of the weavers and many of the remainder emigrated to 
Trichinopoly districts and did not return. The work 
is now done by B4dans and B^les, the former of whom make white 
cloths with narrow silk borders for men and the latter coarse xei 
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fabrics, "Shp with narrow borders of silk, for women. The silk is CHAP. XV, 
importcKl from Conjeoverain and is of an inferior quality. All Tiruk- 
tlio dyes aro mineral compounds. Practically all the weavers aro 
in the hands of capitalists who advance them tlie thread and pay 
them piece-work wages. 

S^ndaitlftllgalftin : Twelve miles in a direct lino west by soutli 
of Panruti, south of tho road thence to KalLikurchi ; population 
5,438. Contains a Siva temple in whicli are inscriptions of 
tlie PaUavRs and Pandyas and one of tho great K rislina Deva of 
Vijayanagar recounting his victories in the north of tho Presi- 
dency. ^ This building was evidently once fortified and parts of 
tho defences and of the ditch round them still remain, as well 
as ruined sculptures indicating the former importance of the 
village. The place was apparently the chief town of tho 
Kopperunjinga whoso seizure of his suzerain, the Ch6la king, has 
already been referred to in Chapter II (p. 33) and it was within 
its walls that the impudent act was perpetrated and that 
Kopperunjinga was besieged and forced to restore liis captive. 

Tirukkdyiltir : A union of 8,617 inhabitants and the head- 
quarters of the division and taluk and of the Assistanl 
Superintendent of Police, a District Munsif and an Inspector of 
Salt, etc, ; sub-regiatrar^s office ; police-station ; hospital ; railway 
station. This last is* nearly two miles away on the other side 
of tho broad and sandy Fonnaiydr, which cannot he crossed in 
flood time, and this fact is sufficient to prevent Tirukkoyilfir 
from being a centre of trade. Thougli it is the nearest station 
to Kallakurchi, Tiydga Drug, Elavdnasdr and other villages to 
the south and sout)^-west, these prefer to trade with tlie more 
distant centre at Panruti, which is south of tho river. None the 
less the town is growing rapidly, its population liaving increased 
hy 60'3 per cent between 1891 and 1901. There is, strangely 
enough, no travellers’ bungalow in the place, nor any good spot 
to pitch a tent ; but four miles away, at the Tirukkoyildr aniout, 
is a bungalow belonging to the Public Works Department. The 
Danish Mission have a church here and their interests are in 
charge of a European missionary and a lady worker. 

The town is one of the most beautiful places in the district. 

It tea among fiife trees on the bank of the Ponjiaiydr ; its hand- 
some temple (see below) and tlie rained buildings within it give 
it an air of departed greatness ; to the traveller who approaches 
it from Cuddalore it is the first place at which the monotonpns 
allavinm of the Fonnaiydr vaUey is left behind and rocks and 

> Vw d«tailfi ne Oovenunent Epigraphitt't report for 1909-08. 
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CHAP. XV. hills come into view; and the prospect in the mornings looking 
Tikuk* westward up the river towards the blue lino of the Kalrdyan and 
K 6YiLtj K. Tenrnalai hills and the prominent peak of Tiruvann&malai, or 
still more the scene from the higli ground to the west when 
the evening light is fading across the big tank, the towers of 
the temple in the middle distance and the jagged, rugged line 
of the G ingee hills on the horizon, is one of the finest in all 
South Arcot. One can quite understand why it should have been the 
“ favourite place of residence of William French of the Hon. 
Company ’s Civil service, son of Artliur French, Esquire, M.P., of 
French Park in Ireland,” the cenotaph to whom stands at the 
back of the hospital, and whoso body was laid in the CJiurch of 
England cemetery at Old Town in 1823. 

The place is a centre of the Vaishnavas. Just south of the 
main entrance to the temple is a math belonging to that sect, but 
the present head of it is a Telugu llrdhiuan. The lieads used to 
be celibates in the days of old, and down by tlie river, in a quiet 
spot under tine trees, is a row of their tombs, tottering and ill- 
cared for. 

The great Vaishnava temple stands in the middle of tlie town 
and its lofty gateway towers are landmarks for miles round. The 
tallest of these is tliat on the eastern side of tlio outer enclosure, 
and the weiglit of the brick superstructure . is so great that the 
stones of whicli the lower part is made are crushing beneath it. 
A cart-road runs througii the gateway, under tlie tower, and 
leads to the main part of the building ^through a long straight 
street, perhaps a hundred yards in length. This (as the manta 
pains along the sides of it show) was oncojpart of the temple 
precincts, but it is now inhabited by the Brdhmans of the village. 
It contains on either side of it several pairs of gmceful little 
porches standing on tall pillars, and the vista ends in the grey 
stonework of the shrine ; but what would otherwise be the most 
picturesque street in the district is ruined by the way in which 
its present occupants have encroached upon it with ugly veran- 
dahs and tumble-down cow-sheds. 

The temple is dedicated to Vishnu in his incarnation as 
Trivikrama Perumdl. The story of his taking this form is 9 ^ 
follows : Bali, the*- great king of MahdbaUpura, coveted Indra’s 
seat and was performing the last of the hundred sacrifices whioh 
was necessary to obtain it, when Vishnu appeared before him as a 
dwarfish Brdhman and craved a boon. Bali promised to grant 
any request he might make, and the supposed Brdhman asked for 
as much land as he could cover with three strides. Bali agreed 
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to give him this, and the p^od then assumed a gigantic shape 
and with one stride covered the earth, witli another the sea and 
with the third drove Bali down into the nether regions, where he 
is supposed still to rule. A carving on the western gateway of 
the temple shows the deity making his strides. Apparently, 
however, the original building was dedicated to Krishna, and there 
is even now (on the right of tlie main entrance' a shrine to this 
god at which worship is still done. The image of Vishnu is of 
wood. The architecture of the temple is of the Vijayanagar 
style, and the fact that llanumdn— a very favourite god in the 
Bellary country but much less popular in this district — appears 
over and over again in the carving, that on tlie base of many of 
the pillars is sculptured the squatting lion so characteristic of 
Vijayanagar architecture and that in one .or two places are 
friezes formed of girls dancing the hdldiimn in exa(d4y the same 
attitudes as are represented in many places in the ruins at 
llampe, the old Vijayanagar capital, make it permissible to con- 
jecture that much of the carving was actually done by artisans 
brought from that city. 

The finest part of the temple is the mantapam in front of the 
Amman shrine. The roof of tliis is built on the usual cantilever 
principle and the width of its topmost course (which is 
formed of single slabs of stone) is as much as sixteen feet, that 
of the mantapam itself (measured from the insides of the pillars 
supporting the roof) is 31 J ft., and the length of the mantapam 
is 55J ft. These dimensions will probably compare favourably 
with those of the largest constructions of the kind in tlie Pre- 
sidency. The similar porch in front of the Pdrvati shrine at 
Chidambaram, wh^oh so won the admiration of Fergnsson, is 
only 21^ ft. in width between the pillars. The sculpture on 
the pillars at Tirukkdyilfir has almost all of it been deliberately 
chipped off, obviously by Musalmans whose scruples were 
offended by it. The local story is that Haidar Ali’s troops 
encamped here during his invasion of the Carnatic in 1780 and 
committed this outrage. 

The original temple must be very ancient. According to 
Vaishnava tradition the first three Alvdrs met at this place. An 
inscription in ^he building says that in the sixth year of the 
reign of the 0h61a king Bdjdndradeva (that ii, in 1057-58 A.D.) 
Narasimhavarman, chief of Malddu (the ancient name, often 
mentioned in old Tamil poems, for the country round the town) 
rebuilt of stone the central shrine, which had formerly .been 
partly of brick, and — ^with a solicitude for the antique seldom 
displayed by present-day restorers of sacred architecture — caused 
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CHAP. XV. to be engraved on the stones of the building a set of copies 
TiRUK- of the old inscriptions on the former shrine. Also he put up the 

KdviLt/R. enclosing verandah and the mantapam in front of tlie temple. The 
building contains numbers of grants of the Ch61a and Pdndya kings, 
particulars of which will be found in the report of the Govern- 
ment Epigraphiat for 1900-01. The whole place has at present 
an air of neglect and disrepair which contrasts sadly with these 
proofs of its former importance. It was used as a fort in tlie 
wars of the eighteenth century and was taken by the English in 
1758 and successfully defended by them against some Mysore 
troops in 1760. Orine spells its name Tricolore.’^ 

Kilaiytar (or KiKir) is a separate revenue village, but is 
included in the limits of the union of Tirukkoyiltir and lies imme- 
diately east of the town. T^he temple in it, now being restored, 
is built of a close-gmined black stone and contains some 
excellently carved little panels. It is an ancient erection, the very 
numerous inscriptions in it (for which see the Government 
Epigraphist’s report for 1901-02) including grants of the RAsh- 
trakhta king Krishna III, dated about 957 A.D., and of the 
Ganga-Pallavas of about the last quarter of the ninth century.^ 

Tininimanallur : Ten miles west of Panruti on the road to 
Kallakurchi ; population 1,990 ; police-station. 

Famous among Saivites as the birth-place of the poet and 
saint Sundaramhrti Ndyan^r, usually known as Sundara, who 
lived in the eighth century A.D. and was one of the composers 
of the series of Tamil hymns called the DMram. He is said to 
have been born in a house opposite the temple, and the anni- 
versaries of his birtliday and the date of his dgath are still cele- 
brated with much ceremony. The Siva temple here is shown 
by inscriptions to have been built by Rdjdditya, the son of the 
Cih61a king Pardntaka I (907-46 A.D.).^ In it is an image in 
stone of Sundara and his two consorts. Details of the many 
inscriptions in it will bo found in the Government EpigraphisPs 
report for 1901-02. 

Tirnnir&nkonrai (Tirunarungondai, Tirunarungnnram) lies 
twelve miles south-south -east of Tirukkdyilhr. Population 295. 
North of the village is a picturesque little hillock some sixty f^t 
high on the top of which are two boulders. Leading up to those 
is a flight of steps’ On one of the boulders is cut an image 
about four feet high of the Jain tirthankara Pdrsvandtha. He 
is standing upright, and above his head is the outstretched hood 

• > Ap. IimI., vii, 135, 138, 144. 

* %>. JwtJ., vii, 194. 
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of a serpent. On the top of the boulder has been built a small 
tower. On the other rock is an inscription. Alongside is a 
small temple in which are some Clidla grants,^ and round the whole 
lias been built a walled terrace to increase the available space 
round about the cramped position in which the shrine and 
boulders stand. One of the Mackenzie MSS., which is confirmed 
by local tradition, says that the image was discovered by chance 
by a man of the Vddan caste who went up the hill to look for 
healing plants and roots and that a local king then built tlio 
temple. Jain shrines are uncommon in this district. 

At the foot of the stops leading up to the top of the hillock 
is a Jain imago said to represent the tirtliankara Vrishaba, but it 
is declared to have been brought from Pdvand6r, about nine 
miles south-east of Tirukkdyilhr along the Panruti road. 

Tiruvennanallur : On the south bank of the Malattdr, about 
fourteen miles south-east of Tirukkdyilhr. Population 3,779 ; 
union ; sub-registrar’s office ; police-station. 

The land round about here is watered by the channels from 
the Tinikkdyilhr anient across the Ponnaiy^r and is oxcoptioually 
fertile. The firka has the highest beriz of any in tlie taluk. 
The best cultivators are the Velldlas and tb© Pan Redd is, a caste 
of Pelugu-speaking ryots. Much sugar-cane is raised on the wet 
land and this used to be sold to the factory whicli Messr^. Parry 
& Go. used to have in the village, but which was closed in 1 004. 
This factory was opened in the fifties of the last century and at 
one time distilling was carried on in it as well as the manufacture 
of sugar. 

To Hindus, the j^lace is of much interest on account of its con- 
nection with Kamban, the poet who translated the R^mdyana into 
Tamil, and with Sundara, the Saivite poet-saint. Kamban, who 
was an Oc’chan by caste and is believed to have lived (the point 
has yet to be authoritatively decided) towards the close of the 
ninth century, spent much of his life in this village and often 
mentions in his works his patron Sadaya Mudali, who is declared 
by local tradition to have been a petty ruler of the country here- 
about.* Meykanda Bdvar, who flourished about 1 250 A.D. and 
translated into Tamil the famous Sanskrit work the Sivagndm^ 
is als^ said to have lived here, and south of the new 
chattram is a shrine in his honour. ’ 

* GoTemmeot Spigrapbisfc’s report for 1901-02. 

’ It must however be admitted that another view holdn that Kamban*8 
village w»i the Vennanallt&r in Tanjore dietriotand net thin Timvennanfllldr. ^ 

* An Englteh traaelation of this has been published Af.E.Ry. Ealla- 
HV&mi Pillait 
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Sundara, who was born at Timndmanallhr some time in the 
eighth century, was being married, says the well-known story in 
the Periya Purdnam^ at a village not far from here, when an aged 
Br&hman suddenly appeared and forbad the continuance of the 
ceremony, saying that Sundara was a bondsman of his and could 
take no such step without his leave. Sundara, amazed, asked 
if he was mad (piitan) to make such an assertion. The old man 
then produced a cadjan document to prove his words, but 
Sundara in his anger snatched it from him and tore it into shreds. 
The Brahman calmly retorted, however, that that was only a 
copy of the proof, and that the original was in his village, 
IHruvennanallhr. The party accordingly adjourned thither and 
the Brdhman there produced a deed making good his claim. B e 
was then, naturally enough, asked who he was and where he 
lived. Saying that he would show them his house, he led them all 
to the Siva temple and suddenly disappeared within its shrine. 
The people then realised that the supposed Brdhman was none 
other than Siva himself, and Sundara gave up the marriage, 
renounced the world and took to the holy life which afterwards 
brought him into fame. His first poem began with the word 
pitta which in his anger he had applied to his god. 

This Siva temple, which stands near a Vishnu shrine of less 
importance, is now being ‘ restored * by the Ndttukdttai Chettis. 
The central shrine was rebuilt before any of the inscriptions on 
it could be copied. Details of five grants in the building — all 
belonging to Chdla times — will be found in the Government 
Kpigraphist’s report for 1901-02. The new work consists almost 
entirely of plaster painted in flaring colours, and little fresh stone- 
work is being added. In twenty years, thei^fore, the building 
will be as shabby as ever, and it seems a great pity that the 
thousands of rupees which are being expended could not have 
been laid out on work of a less ephemeral nature. In front of the 
main entrance a new shrine is being put up to contain the image 
of Sundara which is at present located in a smaller building in 
the village. 'I’he temple was fortified in days gone by and Orme 
mentions its capture by the English in 1760. 

TJlundi&rpet : A union with a population of 4,583 inhabitants 
standing on the road between Panruti and KallakBurohi about ni#* 
teen miles in a direct line from 'I 'irukkdyilfir. Head-quarters of a 
deputy tahsildar and sub-registrar and contains a polioe-statioa 
aiid a travellers’ bungalow. A long account of the geology of the 
imj^hbourhood will be found in J. A.8.B., xiv, 760-2. This stafies 
tnat a few miles to the south a sulphuriferous earth is fonhid 
in the jungle, the mineral being distributed through it in sku^ 
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ctystab and impure nodules. The place was once the home of a 
poligar. One of his descendants is now headman of the village 
and the remains of his fort, a mud erection, may be seen to the 
north-east between the village and the Ulnnd4ndor temple. The 
name of this latter shrine is said to mean ‘ Lord of black gram ’ 
and the story told about it is that a merchant was once halting 
there with a consignment of pepper when a man came up and 
asked what was in the bags. The merchant lied and said it was 
black-gram, to which the stranger replied ‘ Let it be so.’ At the 
next stage the merchant found that his goods had actually been 
changed into black-gram, and, returning to the spot where lie had 
told the lie, found the stranger still there, realised that he must 
be Siva himself, and built the temple and gave it the appropriate 
name it still bears. At the shrine to ICdli in this village a buffalo 
is annually sacriliced— a note-worthy fact in a district where 
animal sacrifices are as uncommon as in South Arcot. 
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VILLUPUBAM TALUK. 


CHAP. XV. ViLLUPUUAM lios in the centre of South Arcot and surrounds 
ViLLUPURAM. the greater part of the various detached areas which make up the 
French territory within the district. It is an almost level plain, 
sloping gradually to the sea, and is covered witli t)ie monotonous 
alluvium of the Ponnaiydr basin. Statistics relating to it appear 
in the separate Appendix. It is fertile, but is already fairly 
densely peopled and the increase in its population in the last 
inter consal decade was proportionately smaller than in any otlior 
taluk. It is partly protected from drought by the Tirukkoyildr 
anicut across the Ponnaiyar and by the spring channels dug 
from the same river. These latter are particularly numerous. 
Paddy is the chief crop and then comes ground-nut. The export 
of, and manufacture of oil from, this last arc the chief industries 
of the taluk, the two principal centres for them being the head- 
quarter station of Villupuram and the village of Valavanhr. 

Some of the few noteworthy places in the taluk are the 
following : — 

Kandamangalam : Population 771; police-station. The 
railway-station here is close to the frontier between French and 
English territory and is the place at which the customs examina- 
tion of baggage brought by rail from Pondicherry is made. 
South of the station is a banyan tree which is perhaps the largest 
in the district. ^ 

Koliyanur: Four miles east of Villupuram; population 
2,660. Contains a Siva temple with inscriptions, and the ruins 
of a Jain shrine. Tlie Mdriamma temple is better known than 
either, and was in former days the scene of an annual hook-swing- 
ing festival. This is said to have been stopped by the authorities 
about 1860. 

Mandagapattu : Eleven miles north by west of Villupuram * 
on the road to Q-ingee ; population 620. Not to bo confused with 
the mittah village of the same name in the squth-east of tke 
taluk. About halLa mile to the west of it is a shrine cut out of the 
solid rock of a small hill which is somewhat similar to the rook- 
cut temple at Dalavdnhr mentioned on p. 346 above. It faces 
nortji, stands some four feet above the ground level, and consistB 
of a rectangular chamber 19 ft. by 15 ft. and about 9 ft. high 
supported on four pillars two feet square and five feet from oii^ 
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another, the corners of the middle third of which have been CHAP. XV. 
chamfered off. At the back of it are three little open niches, Villupueam. 
* each three feet wide hj four feet deep, which are empty. The 
floor, ceiling and pillars are all carefully and neatly finished, 
but the inside of the shrine contains no sculpture of any kind. 

Outside it, however, at either end of the facade, are two dvdra- 
pdlakas cut in high relief on the rock which are very like those 
at Dalavdnhr but much more spirited. They are seven feet high 
and about a foot in relief. That on the west stands in a most 
aggressive attitude with one hand on his hip and another on a 
huge club round which coils a cobra. Hound his head and 
shoulders is another cobra. That on the east is in a different 
(but equally truculent) pose, and has no snakes. Both wear tall 
head-dresses of an unusual shape. There is an inscription on the 
outside of one of the pillars of the shrine, but it is very weather- 
beaten. 

Mattur Tirukkai : Thirteen miles north by west of Villupu- 
ram ; population 996. On a hill to the west of the village is a 
spacious natural cave which has been converted into a temple by 
building a wall across its mouth, but has not been artificially 
enlarged or improved. The cave contains at its western end five 
‘ Pdndavas’ beds' — narrow rectangular spaces slightly hollowed 
out on the surface of the rock-similar to those at Tondfir 
mentioned in the account of tliat place above. 

Fanamalai ; Thirteen miles north-west of Villupuram in a 
straight line, near the south end of the Gingeo hills ; population 
1,680. It possesses a largo tank whicli is fed by tlie drainage of 
these hills and waters some 800 acres. This lies in a most 
picturesque countJy among small boulder-strewn lieights and a 
striking point about it is the rocky elevation in the middle of its 
bund, on the top of which is perched a Siva temple. This shrine 
must be of considerable age, for one of the inscriptions on it 
dates back to the time of the Pallava king Edjasimha, who lived 
about the end of the seventh centuiy. 

Paraiyapuram (or Paraiyavaram) is six miles north by 
east of Villupurain and has a population of 1,294. Its Siva 
temple was visited and sung by the poet Tirugndna Sambandhar, 
and is therefor^ of considerable antiquity. In the stanzas regard- 
ing it the name of the village appears as Panamkdttfir, or 
* palmyra forest village,' and a tradition — recorded in the carving 
on the gateway of the shrine — says that the lingam of the temple 
was found miraculously under a palmyra tree. So perhaps the 
name by which the place now goes is a corruption of Panayapuranu 

4 ? 
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CHAP. XV. During the first seven days of the month of Chittrai the sun’s 
ViLLUPURAM. rays fall directly on the lingam and, later in the day, on the image 
in the goddess’ shrine ; and this is locally interpreted as an act 
of adoration by the sun. 

Tiruvakarai : Thirteen miles in a direct line north-west of 
Pondicherry, on the bank of the Gingee river but on no main 
road. The fossil trees which are found here have been referred 
to on p. 18 above. The place is now an insignificant village of 
only 832 inhabitants, but of old it was an important town. Its 
ancient streets can still be traced in the vicinity, and its temple, 
which stands in a commanding position on the bank of the river, 
is a striking construction with a tower of seven stories the top of 
which — where there is a trigonometrical station — stands 161 ft. 
above the sea. Within it are many inscriptions of the Ch61a and 
Pdndya dynasties and one of the PaUavas, and these show that 
the shrine in it was built by a queen of the Chdla line in the ninth 
century. The temple must be even older than this, for its fame 
was sung by Tirugnina Sambandhar, the poet-saint who has been 
assigned to the seventh century. ‘ In front of it is a stone bull 
some six feet high, which is probably the largest in all the district, 
and near it are two big images of Ganesa and a large lingam. 
Some of the carving in the building has been badly damaged and 
this is said to have been the work of Haidar’s forces as they 
retreated from Porto Novo after their defeat there by Eyre Coote 
in 1781. 

Tiruvdmdttiar : Three miles north-west of Villupuram in a 
straight lino ; population 1,337. Some accounts say that it was 
hero that Appar, the poet and saint mentioned on p. 97 above, 
publicly renounced the Jain faith and bocaipe a convert to the 
tenets of the Saivites ; the Periya Purdnam^ however, locates the 
event at Tiruvadi. The temple contains a large number of 
inscriptions of the time of the Oholas and is peculiar in being 
one of the only fanes in the South which has found a lady 
panegyrist its praises having been recently sung in a talented 
composition of 100 stanzas by a local Br4hman poetess. 

ValavanAr : A union of 9,975 inhabitants standing seven 
miles east of Villupuram on the road to Pondicherry. Sub- 
registrar; police-station; railway-station. Contains a large tank, 
which brings up iie revenue to as high a figure as that of alnafost 
any village in the district. The place is a centre of trade, 
especially in ground-nut and other agricultural produce ; Messrs. 
Parry & Co. have a large banking agency there ; and it is known 
for its oil-mills, which are nearly one thousand in number and a» 
principally employed in making oil from ground-nut seeds. 
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Vftllld&v6r : Ten miles west-north-west of Pondicherry ; CHAP. xv. 
population 2,298. Pharaoh’s Gazetteer spells its name Verdoor Viildpuram* 
' and Orme calls it Valdore. Local tradition says that it was the 
head-quarters of the Muhabat Kh4n— the friend of Desing Rdja— 
who is mentioned in the account of Gingee on p. 352 above, 
and that the considerable number of Musalmans (360) who are 
found within it are the descendants of his followers. The old 
mosque here is said in the records to have been established and 
endowed by one of the Nawabs of Kurnool. The place is, 
however, chiefly known to history as one of the principal outposts 
of Pondicherry in the wars of the eighteenth century. One of 
the gates of that town was called after it. It was here that, in 
1750 (see p. 58), the English joined the forces of Nazir Jang 
and Muhammad Ali and the first tiction in the long war between 
the French and English was fought. Major Lawrence was in 
command of the troops of the latter and his account of the battle ' 
says that before it began D’Auteuil, who led the French, sent liim 
a message that he was very unwilling to spill English blood, but 
that as he did not know where the English were posted he could 
not be responsible if any of his shots fell among them. To 
which Lawrence replied that the position of his force would 
be known by the English colours which they carried on the flag- 
gun of their artillery and that if any French shot came that way 
he would assuredly return them. The action was not demsive, 
as the French officers mutinied and had to be withdrawn into 
Pondicherry. Orme gives a plan of the Valuddvhr fort as it was 
at a later period of the war and says it was — 

“ an exact parallelq|rram, squaring with the compass ; and extend- 
ing 300 yards from east to west, and 210 from north to south. It is 
situated in a plain, and its original fortifications, like the generality ot 
the forts in the country, were a rampart with towers, a faussebray, 
and a ditch. Mr. Dupleix had raised a glacis on the north side, and 
had converted the center tower on this side, and that in the south-west 
angle, into bastions with faces and flanks; but the pettab, which is to 
the west, remained within 160 yards of the wall : so that the vicinity 
of Pondicherry was its best defence.” 

Nothing now remains of it but a quadrangle of ruined earth 
work surrounded by a dry ditch.* In 1760 the fort was taken by 
Eyre Coote when he was preparing to besiege Pondicherry, and it 

' See Oambridge’a War in India, 6. 

* Mr. Sewell's List of Antiquities, i, 209, says that it contains several tub* 
terranean colls and three stone figures more than life-size, but no trace of *these 
remains, Hi* informants bare made other statements about places in this taluk 
which seem to be inaoonrate. 
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CHAP, XV. Tvas an important post throughout the operations which followed 
ViLLupcRAM. and which ended with the fall of the town. 

Vdn6r : Nine miles north-west of Pondicherry; population^ 
2,174. Head-quarters of a deputy tahsildar and a sub-registrar 
and contains a police-station and a travellers’ bungalow. The 
place seems to have been fortified in some fashion in the days 
gone by, for the accounts of Eyre Coote’s advance on Poifdi- 
cherry mention that he took it when he was drawing in to besiege 
that town. 

Vikravandi : Eight miles north by east of Viilupuram ; 
population 2,912. Sub-registrar, police-station, railway-station 
and travellers’ bungalow. It was here that the force under 
Major Kineer, which was sent against Gingee in 1752, was so 
signally defeated by the French, Orme says that the latter — 
were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the town 
was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was defended by 
a parapet, formed of the ruins of old houses and intorrupb*d at proper 
intervals to give play to the cannon. The outward bank was in many 
parts as high as the parapet, and that part of the village which the 
rivulet did not bound might he easily entered ; but the English neg- 
lecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost the advantages 
which they might have taken of tliese circumstances. 

“ They marched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on the 
engagement in that part where th^y were strongest, appeared at first 
drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the field- 
pieces began to fire, re-crossed it with precipitation, and the appearance 
of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their panic, 
advanced to the bank, and leaving their field piecDs behind, began the 
attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy answering it, 
both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, suffered little 
loss, and did much execution. The company of English Caffres were 
first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded as they dropped, 
and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the sepoys ; and 
Major Kineer in this instant receiving a wound which disabled him, 
the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy perceiving the 
confusion, detached ICO of their best men, amongst which were 60 
volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced to the bank. 
The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased tha panic, and ouiy 
fourteen grenadieA, with two Ensigns, stood by the colours ; these 
indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some of 
the fugitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, ^ with very 
little loss to themselves, killed and wounded 40 of the English batta- 
lion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other that 
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had happened daring the war : Major Kineer was so affected by it, CHAP. XV. 
that although he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on an Villupdeam. 
illness, of which ho some time after died.” 

VlllupUTSllXl I Head-quarters of the taluk and a union of 
11,263 inhabitants. Stands about 24 miles north-west of 
Cuddalore, is the point of junction between the main line of the 
South Indian Eailway and the branch which runs to Pondicherry , 
and is also one of the terminal stations of tiie Villupuram-Hhar- 
mavarain section of the same system. It contains all the offices 
usual to taluk head-quarters and also a District Munsif’s court 
and a travellers’ bungalow. It is the station of one of the 
missionaries of the Leipzic Lutheran Mission. From its position, 
the town is naturally a c'entre of trade and it deals largely in 
ground-nuts with Pondicherry . It is a flourishing place, and in 
the decade 1891-1901 its population increased at tlie mte of as 
much as 41*7 per cent. 

The Siva temple contains three inscriptions of the time of 
Krishna Deva (1509-30), the greatest of the kings of Vijayanagar, 
one of which exempts from taxes the Kammdlas of the Tiruvadi 
country. This building is in no way remarkable architecturally, 
but it formed in the wars of the eighteentli century the citadel of 
a sjuall fort wliich saw some fighting. A few traces of the walls 
of this may still be made out in the flower-garden at the back of 
the temple. It surrendered in 1752 to Major Kineer when he set 
out on his disastrous expedition against the French in Gingee 
which has just been mentioned, but when the Frencli had repulsed 
him they retook it and demolished its defences. In 1760, when 
Eyre Coote was advancing to the siege of Pondicherry and was 
clearing the French out of their outlying posts, the place was 
captured by a detachment under Captain Wood and a force was 
posted in it under the command of Kistna Rao, the well-known 
killadar of Tiydga Drug, which afterwards repulsed an attempt 
of the French at Gingee to turn them out. The fort was demol- 
ished in 1 803 in accordance with the policy (then in favour) of 
leaving no place in such a state that if not held by troops it might 
be seized and utilised by enemies of the public peace. At that 
time it was described as a mud-walled fort of six batteries and 
the correspondence speaks of two eighteen-pou|Lders the removal 
of which appeared to be a matter of difficulty. It is stated on 
the evidence of people who have actually seen them that there are 
at this moment two big cannon lying buried about six feet under- 
ground af the inner comer of the road in front of the temple, 
just at the point where this turns to go to the town. 
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CHAP. XV. There is a persistent tradition in yillaparam that to the north- 
VtiiupDBAH. west of the travellers' bnngalow, in what is now patta land, there 
was once a Jain temple. All trace of it has vanished &om there, ^ 
bat in the garden known (after Mr. A. 0. Tate, formerly Sub- ’ 
Collector at Tindivaham) as the ‘ Tate Park ' are some battered 
images which are said to have been taken from the ruins and 
formerly to have stood in the compound of the travellers’ |)nn. 
galow, and the appearance of these in part confirms the tale. 
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VBIDDHAOHALAM TALUK. 


Vriddhaohalam lies in the south-western corner of the district. 
Its southern boundary is the Velldr river and the Manimuktdnadi 
runs.through it. The Peldndurai anient across the former irrigates 
its eastern end and some smaller dams across the latter protect 
lesser portions of it, but as a whole the taluk is worse watered 
than any other and, as it has also almost tlie lightest rainfall in 
the district, it is liable to scarcity. Its soil is, however, good. 
It has a higher percentage of black land (69 per cent.) than any 
other taluk except Chidambaram, and both its wet and dry 
assessments are high. As much as 73 per cent, of its dry land 
pays Es. 2 per acre and only one per cent, of it (less than in any 
other taluk) is rated at Re. I or lower. Nearly one-fourth of it 
is cultivated in ordinary years with varagu, a cereal which will 
flourish without much rain, and next in importance among its 
crops come cambu, ground-nut and paddy. It produces the 
greater part of the cotton which is raised in the district. 

Statistics regarding Vriddhachalam appear in the separate 
Appendix. It is at present the least populous taluk in the 
district, but the increase in its inhabitants in the decade J 891- 
1901 was as high as 10 per cent, and it has considerable capabi- 
lities. It possesses some trade, Vriddhachalam, Mangalam and 
Tittagudi being the chief centres of this. 

Below are accounts of the principal places within it ; — 

Kdttaparur: Eleven miles north-north- west of Vriddhacha- 
lam, population 937. The weekly cattle-fair here on Sundays is 
largely attended, and visitors thereto often take that opportunity 
of fulfilling vows taken to the local temple of Kdsavasvdmi in the 
case of obstinate sickness or the like. The fulfilment assumes an 
unusual form, the devotees vowing to out themselves with swords 
and knives. A stock of these is kept handy in the temple. They 
are very ancient weapons and correspondingly blunt and harm- 
less, and the performance of the vow apparently seldom results in 
the actual letting* of blood, though one of the phj^ris at the shrine 
bears across his portly person the scar of a wound which he says 
'vas inflicted in accoiSianoe with a vow of this kind. The 
stock of weapons includes swords, the knives called kat-arsin 
N^orth India and some black buck horns. The devotee has to 
strike his stomach with one or other of these, eaUing ont * K^sava t 
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CHAP. XV. K^sava ! ' as he does so. Perhaps the odd custom is a relic of the 
Vbiddha- old frantic dances which used to be done before such shrines to 
C HALA M. invoke the protection of the guardian deity. ^ 

Mangalam (Ko): Nine miles north by west of Vriddhachalam, 
population 3,653. Chiefly interesting on account of its being the 
only village in the district where buffalo sacrifices on any scale 
are still regularly made. Gingee and Ulunddnddr Kovil near 
Ulundfirpet seem to be the only other places where these ‘ani- 
mals are ever offered up. Buffaloes are dedicated to the Kali 
shrine in Mangalam even by persons in the Salem, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts, and the village is commonly known as 
‘ M^duvetti Mangalam,’ or buffalo-sacrificing Mangalam. 

When a man or any of his belongings gets seriously sick he 
consecrates an animal to this shrine, and if the illness ends favour- 
ably it is sent to its fate at the temple on the date of the annual 
sacrifice (May- June). When the buffalo is dedicated, a piece of 
saff ron- coloured cloth — in which is placed some small coin and a 
cadjan-leaf containing an announcement of the dedication — is 
tied to its horns, and it is allowed to roam wherever it likes through 
the fields. On the day of the sacrifice fourteen of the best of the 
animals which have been dedicated and brought to the temple are 
selected, and seven of them are tied to an equal number of stone 
posts in front of the goddess’ shrine. The pfijdri, who is an 
LJdaiydn by caste, then walks down the lino and beheads them 
one after the other. The goddess is next taken round on a car 
and on her return to the temple the other seven buffaloes are 
similarly killed. The animals which are not selected are sold and 
the proceeds paid into the temple treasury. The festival is under 
the patronage of the descendant of the old poligars of the neigh- 
bouring village of Farfir, who is dharmakarta of the shrine. 
The Paraiyans have a curious share in the ceremonies. Bight 
men of this community are chosen from eight adjoining villages 
and one of them is selected as leader. His wife must not be with 
child at the time and she is made to prove that she is above all 
suspicion by undergoing the ordeal of thrusting her hand into 
boiling gingelly oU. On each of the ten days for which the 
festival lasts this Paraiyan has to go round some part of the 
boundaries of the eight villages and he is fed gratis by the 
villagers during ♦this time. On the day of the sacrifice itself he 
marches in front of the priest as the latter kills the buffaloes. The 
Paraiyans of the eight villages have the right to the carcasses of 
thji slaughtered animals. There are two images in the tempi® 
— one of Kali and the other, which is placed at the back of ^ 
shrine, of Mangalayachi. The latter goddess does not approve 
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animal sacrifices, and while the above ceremonies are proceeding 
a blanket is hung in front of her so that she ma7 not see them. 

^ Mangalam is a centre for the weaving of the coarse red cotton 
cloths worn by the women of the district. The weavers call 
themselves Sedans or S^niyans by caste. 

Mangallfir ; Twenty-two miles west of Vriddhachalam ; popu- 
lation 2,697 ; police-station. The village seems formerly to have 
been of importance, and was the head-quarters of a taluk in the 
days before the British occupation. The whole of this taluk, 
say the old records in the Collector’s office, was granted as a 
jaghir by S^idat Ulla Khdn, Nawab of the Carnatic from 1710 to 
1 732, for a peshkash of Bs. 1 0,000. Subsequently the jaghir was 
transferred to one Muhammad Husain Kh^n, who gave the original 
grantee the two villages of K'ndal and Rattdkiirchi as a mukhdsa. 
When the British took over the country the grant was made 
terminable with the life of the grantee and on his death was duly 
resumed. 'Fhe resumption, by some mistake was held at first to 
apply to the two mukhdsa villages, but these were subsequently 
excluded and made over to the mukhasadar for his life at a rental 
of Rs. 583. 

Nallur : Ten miles west by north of Vriddhachalam at the 
junction of the Manimuktdnadi and Mayfiranadi. Like other 
similar junctions of rivers, the place is accounted holy. It is 
often known as Vriddha-Praydga, or ‘ old Allahabad,’ Allahabad 
being similarly placed at a confluence. On an island in the 
stream is a picturesque temple built on slightly rising ground and 
sarrounded with bilva {Mgle marmeloH) trees. The leaves of 
those are locally believed to be a sufficient cure in cases of snake 
bite. The five Pd8dava brothers are said to liave lived at 
Aivadugudi, about a mile to the north-east of the village, the 
name being declared to be a corruption of Aivargudi or ‘ the 
residence of the five.’ Lingams which they are said to have 
made are still pointed out. 

Fariir : Six miles north-west of Vriddhachalam, population 
t,o32. The place is often known as Mu. (mukhdsa) Parfir to 
distinguish it from other villages of the same name in the neigh- 
bourhood. It is geologically interesting as containing, in a 
nullah a mile to •the south of it, the principal ^exposure of the 
fossiliferous limestone beds first noticed by Messrs. Kaye ' and 
Cunliffe and referred to in Chapter I, p. 16. One of the kinds of 
fossils found there is peculiar to the locality and has been accord- 
ingly named Pecten VerdacheUensis. The limestone used to be 

See tie account in xii^ 
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OHAP. XV. polished and made into small table ornaments and so forth, bat 
VwDOHA- the industry is now dead. 

Parhr was formerly the station of a kdvalgdr. In 1806, 
accordance with the policy uniformly followed in such cases, his 
kdvali rights were resumed. The then kdvalgdr, Ponnambala 
Kachi Rao, was granted a life-pension of Rs. 1,004-12-8. He 
died in 1 838, and Government sanctioned the continuance of 
half the pension to his son Muttukrishna Kachi Rao. On the 
death of this man the pension lapsed. His descendants are still 
living in the village and the head of the family, which is connected 
by marriage with that of the zamindar of Udaiydrpdlaiyam, is even 
now known as * the poligar.’ 

In Kdndnkuppam, a hamlet of Pardr, is a Roman Catholic 
church which is connected in an interesting manner with the 
great missionary Beschi, who was in India from 1700 until his 
death in 1742. It is said ' to have been the first place of worship 
he erected, and when it was completed he went to Madras and 
asked the Bishop of Mylapore to procure for it from Manilla an 
image of the Virgin, in native dress and bearing the child Jesus 
in her arms, fashioned after a model he had made. The image 
eventually arrived and was set up in the church, where it still is. 
It is life-size, stands on a pedestal about ten feet high and is 
made of wood and painted. In honour of it and of the ohurch, 
Beschi composed his Tamil poem Tembdvani, “ which, vying in 
length with the Iliad itself, is by far the most celebrated and 
most voluminous of his works.^’ The Parhr poligar is said to 
have granted the land on which the church was built and to have 
planted the trees which still stand in front of it. The Christian 
population of the village is now very smelU, but considerable 
crowds assemble at the annual festival. 

Fenn&daxn: A village of 6,693 inhabitants lying about 
eleven miles south-west of Vriddhachalam near the northern bank 
of the Velldr. The Peldndurai anicut across this river is about 
two miles east of the place. 

The village is known for its cotton cloths, which have silk 
borders and silk check patterns woven into them. They are 
the only fabrics made in the taluk which contain any admixture 
of this material, and they have only been made for a few yeftrs 
past. Kaik61ans*and S4dans are the two castes chiefly employed. 
All-ootton fabrics are also woven. Cotton is ginned here and sent 
to the mills at Pondicherry. The place is also a centre for the 
trade of the south of the taluk. 

) li, 16^. Of, Slio WOwm’i 0f$h$ 
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There is a story connected with PennddaTn, which is a good 
instance of the way in which Hindus delight to invent etymologies 
the names of places. The word, ifc is declared, is a corruption 
of Pen-dvU’-kadamy or ^ maiden-cow-elephant,* and was earned 
in the following manner : Indra was vanquished by a demon and 
lost his kingdom. On the advice of Ndrada, the celestial sago, 
he sgt to work to get it back by doing phj^ to Siva. For this he 
required flowers, and hearing that Pennidain (winch was then 
known by some other name) was famous for its gardens, lie 
despatched some celestial maidens to the place to get him a supply 
of blossoms. They were so charmed with the spot and its 
temple that they forgot their errand and did not return. Indra 
thim sent his famous cow, but she also forgot her duty in the 
delights of the place. The heavenly white elephant was also sent, 
but instead of getting flowers be stood over the lingam to shield 
it from the rays of the sun. At last Indra was obliged to come 
down in person to obtain what he wanted. Hence the place was 
called ^ Maiden-cow-elephant.* It is said that the flowers of the 
village, are still out of the ordinary, and the champak tree at the 
back of the temple is pointed to as something unusual in that line. 
The shrine is also said to have been built in the shape of an 
elephant in consequence of the above events, but its resemblance 
to that animal is very remote. The building is dedicated to Siva 
in his form PralayakAl^svara, or ‘ Siva of the deluge-time,* and the 
fact that the nandi in front of the shrine faces away from the god, 
instead of towards it as usual, is said to be due to Siva having 
told him to turn round and stop the flood which was approaching. 

Tittagudi: A union of 5,549 inhabitants and the head- 
quarters of the depfaty tahsildar. It contains a sub-registrar's 
office and a police-station and lies about twenty miles south-west 
of Vriddhachalam on the bank of the Vell4r. 

The place is one of the chief weaving centres in the taluk. 
Kaikolans do most of the work and the fabrics made include {a) 
coarse white cotton cloths for men, (5) finer white cotton stuffs in 
imitation of the mutidus of the west coast, (c) red cotton materials 
of the pattern usually worn by the women of the district and (d) 
the kamb&yam cloths so much affected by Musalmans. Most of 
the weavers work on their own account, instead of for piece-rates 
for some capitalist as nsual. The yam is got D'om the Trichino- 
poly district and dyed in the village, but the dyes are all mineral 
preparations. The local cotton is ginned here and sent to the mill* 
at Pondicherry in considerable quantities, and the place hoi a 
weekly market and is a centre for the trade of the south of the 
taluk. 
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The Siva and Vishnu temples have large endowments. The 
former contains many inscriptions ^ and a series of frescoes 
illustrating a contest between the sages Vasishta and Visvdmitq^ 
regarding which a long story is told. The name of the village, 
it may be mentioned in this connection, is derived by some 
authorities from Vatittagudi, the Tamil form of Vasishtagudi. 
The Natardja sabha in it, so called because it contains an image 
of Siva dancing, is supported by nine pillars which are probably 
without an equal in the taluk. They are about eight feet high , 
and the sculpture in them consists of conventional and floral 
design. 

Tittagudi is said to bo one of the seven sacred bathing places 
which formerly stood along the course of the VeMr in this and 
the Trichinopoly districts, and the ghdt which leads down to the 
river is kept in careful repair. Those seven ghdts are said to have 
been the favourite resting-places of seven of the rishis and the 
poet Tirugndna Sambandhar has sung in praise of them. 

Vriddhaohalam i A union of 9,433 inhabitants and the head- 
quarters of the Tahsildar and a District Munsif, situated about 38 
miles west-south-west of Cuddalore on the banks of the Manimuktd 
river. Contains a sub-registrar’s office, a police-station and a 
travellers^ bungalow. The town consists of two portions, the 
older quarter round the great temple on (the south side of the river, 
and Pudupet new hamlet on the opposite bank where the 
travellers’ bungalow (a D.P.W. building which was once the 
residence of the sub-divisional officer) is situated. The two are 
connected by a handsome bridge across the river which was built 
in 1878 at a cost of Es. 52,700. 

Parts of Pudupet which lie lower than the rest are now exceed- 
ingly feverish and have been practically deserted. This suburb 
owes its origin to the location at Vriddhachalam in 1806 of the 
first Zilla Court of South Arcot. Why this town should have been 
pitched upon as the Judge’s head-quarters it is hard to say. Mr. 
David Cockburn, the first Judge, writing to Government in 1812 
said (none too respectfully) that apparently it had been selected 
merely because it looked central on the map. “ The means of 
other convenience or accommodation which it possessed do not 
appear,*^ said he, to have had any influence ov^ the resolutiSn 
which was then ^opted. ” He stated that (except for the crowds 
which the festivals at it? great temple attracted periodically) the 
place, when the court was first put there, was insignificant and 

‘ ParticulsrB will be found in the GoYemment Ej^grephiKfc’e reportJbr 
190MI. 
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*•' contained not more tlian 200 souls.” The court speedily 
effected an increase sixfold in these numbers, with tlie result that 
ii^here was no accommodation for the native clerks and servants 
attached to it. Mr. Cockburn asked Government to sanction the 
payment of a sum of 2,000 pagodas (Rs. 7,000) as advances to these 
people to enable them to build themselves quarters on the Pudupet 
side of the river, and this was done. To further encourage the 
growth of a suburb round the court the merchants who settled in 
Pudupet were granted in 1815 an exemption from house-tax for 
six years. Mr. Cockburn had occupied in 1807 thirteen kdnis of 
land for a bungalow for himself and two k4nis more for a court- 
house, and in 1808 the jail (now the hospital) was in existence. 

In 1821 the court was abolished and in 1825 the Sub-Collector 
located his office in the building which had been erected for it. 
There was at this time a separate bungalow in which that officer 
lived, but the records do not show exactly where this was. It 
was probably the building which now belongs to the zamindar of 
Udaiy4rp41aiyam and is known as ‘ the poligar’s bungalow.’ 
Local tradition says that tliis was built by Mr. George Go wan, 
who succeeded David Cockburn as Judge in 1814. It was used 
in later years by a succession of Head Assistant Collectors, but 
it is now a melancholy ruin surrounded by a tangle of the 
Antigonon and Rangoon creeper which once clambered over its 
verandahs and is inhabited only by a lively family of mongooses. 

The old court has now almost entirely disappeared ; the traces 
of its walls may just be made out. The office which was after- 
wards erected for the Divisional Officer is now the sub-magistrate’s 
court. At the Pudupet end of the bridge over the river is 
‘ Thomas’ tope,’ which belongs to the local board and is the site 
on which the local market is held. It is said to have been planted 
by Mr. E. B. Thomas, whose name is so well-known in Coimba- 
tore and who was Sub-Collector of this district from 1834 to 
1837. 

On the other side of the river stands the temple. It is dedi- 
cated to Vriddhagirisvara, or ‘ old-liill-Siva,’ the Tamil form of 
which name is Palamalaindthar. The name Vriddhachalam also 
means ‘ old hill ’ in Sanskrit, and the legend related about it is as 
fdlloweth : Whfen the universe was in a state of chaos there issued 
from Vishnu’s ears two giants who challenged him to battle. He 
was defeated and offered to grant them any request they might 
ask, to which they replied by saying that it was his part, as the 
vanquished, to beg of them anything he chose. Be asked them 
to allow themselyes to be destroyed, to which they assented and 
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CHAP. XV were destroyed accordingly. Their remains were thrown into 
Veiddha- the water and turned into earth by Siva, at the request of Brahma. 
cHALAM. hardened and increased in size till it almost reached^ 

the skies. This was the first mountain and was called Vriddha- 
giri. Brahma, to whom the work of creation was assigned, after- 
wards formed innumerable mountains and hills and ordered them 
to establish themselves in different parts of the world, but this tl^py 
were unable to do since Vriddhagiri covered the whole earth. 
Siva then, at the entreaty of Brahma, sunk Vriddhagiri into the • 
earth and so made room for Brahmans mountains and hills. In this 
way the oldest of all mountains is invisible, but the very top of it 
is said to appear in the beds of ‘ Cuddalore sandstone ’ which are 
to be seen at Vdyaliir, about two miles to the north of the town. 

The temple is built on the usual Dravidian plan. It has a 
high enclosing wall, pierced by gateways facing the four points 
of the compass and surmounted by tall gdpurams, within which 
is a second wall surrounding the central shrine and the lesser 
buildings grouped about it. It is now being repaired by the 
Ndttukdttai Ohettis, who have already renovated the east and 
south gdpurams with painted plaster-work and are now going on 
with the restoration of the inner buildings. The lower portions 
of the gdpurams are made, as usual, of stone and the panels on 
these are decorated with the dancing figures which have already 
been noticed as occurring in similar positions in several other 
temples. 

There are shrines to two goddesses within the building, one 
to Vriddhdmba, or the * old goddess,’ and the other to BAldmba, 

‘ the young goddess.’ The story accounting for this peculiarity 
says that when Sundara, the poet-saint, came to the place he 
wearied of its ancient air ; everything in it was called ' old ’ — 
the town, the hill, the god, and the goddess— and he went away 
without singing any of his usual hymns in praise of the shrine. 

He had not gone far when the god, in the shape of a man of the 
V^dan caste, stopped him and robbed him of all that he possessed. 

He returned to the town and on his arrival found that the god 
had just then moved a certain pious individual to set up an image 
of Bdldmba. Repentant, he chanted verses in prRise of the placfc 
and its deity and ^ent his way. The spot where he is supposed 
to have been robbed lies on the road to Pennddam about a mile 
and a half outside the town and is marked by a Vddapparkdvil, 
or ‘ Vddan’s temple.’ A festival in the month of Tai also keepR 
the event in memory. 
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The most noticeable thing, architecturally, in the great 
temple is the mantapam which stands just west of the principal 
% 9 ntrance and within the first enclosure. Each side of it (as 
is often the case) are wheels and horses to show that it was a 
vehicle of the god. Its ceiling is divided into panels with 
unusual figures upon them and its 24 pillars are delicately carved 
in^a manner foreign to this part of the country and some of them 
stand on odd, squatting y41is, a design which is very unusual in 
> South Arcot but occurs in some instances at the Seven Pagodas 
in Chingleput district. Unluckily the detail of the ornament 
has been clogged with frequent coats of most tenacious white- 
wash. The inscriptions in this temple have not yet been deci- 
phered and may perhaps throw some light en the date of this 
construction. A short record on its stylobate says that it was 
built by a Kddava (Pallava) Rdja, but gives no other particulars. 

The popular legend about the construction of the temple says 
that it was erected by one Vibhdjit. During his wanderings he 
came to the town and was resting in a grove wlien a conqtnny of 
celestial damsels came to bathe in a pool close by. One of them 
was the daughter of Kub4ra, the god of wealth, and before enter- 
ing the water she took off a priceless jewel, a gift of the gods, 
which she was wearing. A bird, mistaking it for a fruit, flew off 
with it into the tree under which Vibhdjit was sitting and 
dropped it into his lap. The owner of the jewel soon discovered 
her loss and, suspecting her companions, offered all her other 
ornaments to any one who would restore the one she had lost, 
Vibhdjit took her the gem and was rewarded by a gift of all the 
others, with the proceeds of which he made the temple. His 
image stands under an ancient, gnarled, tree within the enclo- 
sure, and it is declared that while the building was being con- 
structed the workmen used to go daily to this tree and tliat from 
its branches dropped the exact amount of each man’s wages. 

The chief festival occurs in Mdsi (February-March) and is 
attended by great crowds. Bathing in the river during this 
feast (especially on the full moon day) is most eflic uoious, par- 
ticularly if done in the reac^ called pwnya madvvUt or * pool of 
btiss,’ from which the gilded pinnacles of the temple are visible. 
Among some castes, the hones of persons whd have died daring 
the year are thrown into the stream on this day and reverence is 
paid to their memory i and widows who have lost their hnsbands 
in the preceding twelve months thex^ for the first time remove 
their tdUi amid the wailing of their relativee. 
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In the town, on the road to Pennddam, is Komara D4var*B 
math, which has some local fame. Komara D4var is said to have 
been a king of the Canarese countiy who came here on a piL^ 
grimage and was fed by the goddess herself as he lay exhausted 
from the long journey under a pipal tree in front of the temple. 
The math was built by one of his admirers and contains frescoes 
depicting the above and other scenes in his life. , 

The big temple, like so many others in this district, was 
turned into a fort in the wars of the eighteenth century. Its 
strategical importance lay in its position on the road from 
Cuddalore to 'rrichinopoly. Orrne (who calls the place ‘ Verda- 
chelam ’) says that the defences consisted of “ towers at the 
angles and projected masses of masonry in each of tlio sides as 
gateways.^* The foundations of the works at the angles may 
still be seen. A letter of Mr. (Harrow’s in the Collector's records, 
dated 1803, speaks of its “ bastions and the work in front of the 
gateway ” and says the fortifications wore built by the French. 
Outride the outer wall was a ditch, which was filled u}) about 
1803 and now forms a broad car street. 

The first appearance of the temple in history was in 1761. 
After the death of Nazir Jang and Muhammad AlTs flight to 
Trichinopoly, the Madras Government made up their minds to 
openly support the latter and sent a force from Fort St. David, 
under (aptain Oingcn, to take Vriddhachalam, which was then 
hold by Chanda Sahib’s troops. The garrison surrendGrrd as 
soon as they saw the .scaling ladders npj)roaching. Later in the 
same year, wlien Mnhamimid Ali evacuated Trichinopoly, 
Vriddhachalam was the only fort north of the Coleroon which 
acknovvledgei.1 his authority. It was at this time invested by the 
troops of a neighbouring poligar,” but they were driven off by 
an English force proceeding to Trichinopoly. Mr. Pigot^ and 
Clive, then a civilian volunteer, were with this force, and after the 
fight they returned to Fort 8t. David. While on their way back 
with a small escort of twelve sepoys and the same number of 
servants they were attacked by the poligar’s men who with 
matchlocks harassed this little party for some hoars and killed 
seven of the sepoys and several of the attendants^. The ammuni- 
tion of the rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, 
and Mr. Pigot and Clive saved themselves by the speed of 

* Afterwardn Governor of Madras and Lord Pijfot ; sncoetsfully defended 
Madras against La11y*s siege in 1758 ; was kidnapped by his own connoil in 1776 
and kept in confinement at St. Thomas' Mount, where he died. 
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their horses from a party of cavalry who pursued them several 
miles.*’ In 1753 Dupleix sent a large body of sepoys and 
Mardthas against the temple. The garrison, which consisted 
of only fifty sepoys commanded by a sergeant, surrendered 
after a slight resistance. In 176'J Major Monson with some of 
the Nawab’s troops arrived before the place. On the appearance 
of tjyo eighteen pounders the French officer in charge surrendered 
at discretion. The fort remained an English possession from 
that time forth, and as late as 1803 it was garrisone<l witl\ 
“ two guards of sepoys, one sergeant with four guns.” In that 
year Mr. Garrow recommended that the fortifications should l)e 
destroyed and the fort abolished so that the worship in the temple, 
which had been long interrupted by the war, miglit he once 
more resumed. 

The name of Charles Hyde, who was Collector of the district 
from 1813 to 1826, is connected in several ways with Vriddha- 
chalam. It was he who founded the chattnun which still goes 
by his name and is now kept up by the local board. Inscriptions 
in Tamil on two of the iron chains which are used for dragging 
tliG temple oars say that these were presented by him. A silver 
pot which is still used in the daily worship in the temple bears 
a similar legend. On a slab in the pavement round the inner 
enclosing wall of the building, which is said to have been put 
down by him and is known as Clyde's pavement,* is a damaged 
inscription on which his name can yet bo made out. 

Vriddhachalam is not a great centre of trade. It is too far 
from the railway to be much more than a collecting and distribut- 
ing emporium for the exports and imports of the immediate 
neighbourhood. T1«0 chief export is ground-nut, which is sent 
to Cuddalore and Panruti. The place is, however, growing 
rapidly, its population having increased by 19*5 per cent, between 
1891 and 1901. 

The ‘ Vriddhachalam anicut * (referred to in Chapter XV, 
p. 137) is five miles lower down the river. 

In a quarry lying north of * the poligar’s bungalow ’ a bed of 
true sandstone is exposed which is sufficiently compact and 
tenaoions to be worked into slabs, water channels and drinking 
trdughs for oattle. It is of *a pale colour, varying from yellow to 
a pinkish drab. 
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PoNDHMiEBRY SETTLEMENT — Qonoral dofloripf.ion- Geology— Rivers — Adminis- 
traU'nn— Chief villagoB. Pondicherry Town -Founded by Franijois Martin, 
1G71— The citadel Imilt - The town fortilied — Dupleix, 1742— HoKieged by 
Hoaoawen, 1748- Pall of Dnploix, 1754 — Lally, 1758 — Taken by Kyro Ooote, 
1760 RoHtorerl to the French, 1705 Taken by Sir IT. Munro, 1778 -Again 
restored, 1785 - 'Paken by Col. Braithwaite, 1703*--Firially restored, 181(5 — 
The Special Agency — The town to-day. 

The town of Pondicherry, the capital of the French Settlement 
of the same name, lies on the cast coast of tlto Presidency 
105 miles hy road south of Madras, fourteen miles north of 
Cuddaloro and 24 milt^s by a hrancli line (constructed in 1870) 
from the Vi llupurain junction on the South Indian Bailway. The 
Settlement is surroiindod on all sides hut the oast — Where it faces 
the Bay of Bengal — by the South Arcot district. 

The word Pondiclierry is a ll)uropoan corruption of Puduch- 
ch6ri or ‘ new hamlet *; by which name (and also by the alternative 
term Pudnvai, ‘ new place *), the town is still ordinarily. known to 
the Tamils. Hobson- Johson gives a number of variants of the 
word, among them ‘ Phulch^ri.’ 

The Settlement is the most extensive of the five French 
Possessions in India, covers an area of some 1 15 square miles, and 
contained, in 1901, 174,456 souls ; and the to^n, the population of 
wliich in the same year was 27,448 (including 7,247* Christians), 
is the largest within these territories and the rtjsidence of their 
Governor. The Settlement — which is divided for administrative 
purposes into the four communes of Pondicherry, Oalgaret 
(Ulkarai), Villenour (Villianhr) and Bahour (Bdh^r) — has a most 
irregular boundary which winds in and out of the English villages 
in a very complicated manner, and it comprises several tracts 
which are altogether detached from the main part of it attd 
entirely surrounded by British terKtojy. ^ ^ 

It stands on aimost dead level ground, only a few feet above 
the sea, in the alluvial delta of the Ponnaiydr. Borings whioh 
have been made for the artesian wells for which the place is 
famous show that even at a depth of 170 metros the underlying 
strata contain no hard rook but consist of sands, gravels Mid 
clays of varying colours, consistencies and textures. In the WSU - 
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lu tlie compound of the Savana spinning mill fragments of CHAP. XVI. 
pottery and bricks’’ were mot with at a depth of us much as 50 Pondicubbrt 
*®^ etres below the surface.^ Settlement. 

To the west, the territory is surrounded with a girdle of low 
liills consisting of ‘ Cuddalore sandstones’ similar in appearance 
and geological formation to the Mount Capper range near 
Cuddalore * and known as ‘ the Rod Hills.* North-west of those 
is a section of the fossiliferous limestone formation of oretacean 
ago already mentioned on p. 16 above. In several places tlio 
doorsteps and curb-stones in Pondicherry town have been made 
of this stone, tlie fossils in which arc very oons})icuous. 

Omitting the Poimaiydr, which merely skirts parts of its Rivers, 
southern border, the Settlement contains only one considerable 
river, namely the Gingce river or Varahanadi.^ Tliis falls into tlie 
sea just south of tlio town by two mouths of whicli the southern 
is known as tho . Chundmbdr or Kiliujiydr and the northern is 
called by the French (after tho historic fort on its bank) the 
Aridnkuppam river, and by tho historian Ormo tho ‘river of 
Ariaucopang.* The road from Cuddalore to J^ondicliorry crosses 
both of those mouths by handsome bridges. That over the 
former, whicli was originally built in 1857 at a cost of Rs. 39,000 
mot in equal shares by the British and French Governments, was 
washed away by tho great flood of 1884 and was ndiuilt between 
1888 and 1890— again at tho joint cost of the French and English. 

That over the latter was also destroyed in the same flood and 
was rebuilt in 1888. Near tho mouth of tho Aridnkuppam 
river— along a charming reach which is almost always full of 
water and is fringed with dense groves of palms and other 
trees — and also by^ho ‘ Grand iStang’ (the Ussiteri tank) higher 
up its course, are pleasant villas to wJiich tho officials of Pondi- 
cherry betake tliom selves during tho hotter montlis. 

The administration of tho Settlement is in tho hands of llis Admini*- 
Kxcellency the Governor assisted by a council of seven members 
of whom throe — the General Secretary, tho Advocate-General 
(Procureur-Gendral) and tlie officer commanding tho troops — are 
mombors ex-offlcio and the remainder are unofficials* The heads 
of the various departments gittend this council in consultation 
^hen matters Vithin their province are discussed. 

* Rxaot details of the strata xiassed throogh in several of these borinfcs will 
bo found in papeis fnrnishtd by the French authorities and published with G.O., 

No. MS, Bevenue, dated 2l8t March 1881, and in Mr. King^s paper on the labjeet 
in Vol. XIll of the Records of the Qeologioal Surrey of India. * 

* See the aoconnt of this in Chap. I, p. 5. 

* Already referred to in Chap* P« 7* 
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A senator and a deputy are elected (not without much wire- 
pulling) by universal suffrage by the whole of the five French 
Settlements in India to represent them in the Chambers in Pari^) 
A General Council (Conseil-General) established in 1879 and 
composed of 28 members elected triennial ly by universal suffrage 
in the five Sottloments — twelve for Pondicherry, eight for 
Kdrikdl, four for Chandoriuigoro, and two each for Mahe and 
Yanarn — meets annually in the chamber on the first lloor of'tho 
Tfdtol de Villo in Pondicherry end discusses the budget. There . 
are also local councils in ench of tlie Settlements, and municipal 
councils, presided over by a mayor, for each of the communes. 
These last do not levy taxes themselves, but are given a pro- 
portion of the general revenues to spend. In Pondicherry this 
allotment has averaged some Ks. 47,000 annually. 

The detailed control of the administration is divided among 
a number of departments of the General Secretariat. The dis- 
pensation of justice is supervised by the Procureur-Gcneral ; 
the 182 sepoys — wlio wear a picturesque uniform of roomy rod 
trousers, a dark zouave jacket and a dark rod fez— are under a 
staff’ of commissioned and non-commissioned officers ; and the 
public healtli, the finances, the scbot)l8 and colleges, and the 
public works are respectively in charge of a Sanitary Commis- 
sioner (Chef dvt, service de sanfe), an Accountant-General, a 
Director of I’ublic Instruction, and an Engineer. Details re- 
garding these and other matters of administration (which are 
outside the scope of the present volume) will bo found in the 
official Annmire des ^tablisscments Fran^'ais dans l*Inde. 

Tlie receipts and expenditure of the Settlement are about 
85 lakhs of rupees annually. The only legal tender is tho rupee 
— which however is divided into eight funams worth twenty- 
four cash each, instead of into sixteen annas each worth twelve 
pies— but tho official accounts are in some cases kept in francs. 
As much as one fourth of tho income is derived from the abkdri 
revenue. S{)irits, whether manufactured from palm-juice, sugar- 
cane or rice, are a monopoly of the Government, aiid the Mfhple- 
sale and retail sale of them is only permitted under license. The 
methods whioli tho English authorities have adopted to preve&t 
the cheaper French arrack from under-selling English spirit in 
tho shops adjoining tho frontier have been referred to above in 
Chapter XII, p. 239. Tho manufacture and sale of toddy and 
swe*6t toddy and the import and sale of tobacco are also Govern^ 
ment monopolies, 
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Pondicherry is a free port, no import duties being ordinarily chap. XVI. 
cliarged. Balt and opium are exceptions to this rule, their Po^Dlc•lll<:RUY 
(i^^uport and sale being prohibited by tho arrangements with the 
English referred to in Chapter XII. The land-customs system 
wliicli has had to be introduced (since the passing by tho Indian 
Government of the Tariff Act of 1894) to prevent the import of 
rlutiablo goods into British territory from tho Bottlement is also 
referred to in tho same Chapter, p. 241. 

Besides its capital, the three chief villages in tlio Settlement chief 
are Villianur, Bdhfir and Ariankuppam. Villiaiiiir possesses a vilia^ffs. 
temple which contains inscriptions of the Vijayauagar dynasty 
and was restored (as a tablet within it testifies) comme 

inoiiumont lustoriquo by tlie French autlioritios in 1880. It 

was fortified by the French in 1756 as a kind of outpost to 
Pondicherry, but its garrison surrendered to Eyre Coote in 1760 
when he was advancing (see below) to tho siege of tJic latter 
town. In Bahfir stands an ancient shrine containing inscriptions 
of the Chdla and Edshtiakfita kings. In Aridnknppam arc a 
weather-beaten Jain imago (in a sitting posture and about four 
feet high), which is worshipped ilaiiy by an Audi who is 
convinced that it is a representation of Brahma, and the remains 
of the historic fort tho possession of wJiicli was so keenly con- 
tested during Boscawen’s siege of Pondicliorry (see below) 
in 1748, 

But it is in Pondicherry town that tlie chief interest of tlio PoNiar ukrrt 
Bottloment centres. Town. 

Pondicherry first bocamo a F reuch possession in 1674. Bomo * 

years before this, Frencli pi6neors had founded an establishment 
at Burat on tho Bothbay side, but not caring for tho place Jiad 
captured Trincomalee from tlio Dutch. Driven from thence, in 
1672 they took San Thome, near Madras, from tho Dntcii, but 
lost it again two years later to the same nation. 

Fran 9 ois Martin, one of the officers of that factory, then Fotmdod by 
gathered together some sixty Frenchmen, the wreck of tho 
settlements there and at Trincomalee, and betook himself to 
Pondipherry whelre, it would appear, French mercJiants had 
already located themselves. The place was then an insignificant 
viAage, containing only a lew fishermen’s huts and (it is said) 
the shrine to Glanapati which still stands in tlio present town. 

Martin obtained leave from Sher Kh4if Lodi, the Saltan of 
Bij&pnr’s governor at Gingee, to establish himself there and 
erect fortificatioiis; bat his earliest efforts must have been 
modesty as we are told that the cost of them was only 7U0 crowns. 
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CHAP. XVf. In 1690, sixteen years after the settlement was fonnded, it con- 
sisted ^ of a very irregular oblong enclosure— lying parallel with 
the beach and covering much the same area as is occupied h^ 
the White Town (see below) of to-day— which possessed only 
three indilTorent round towers and only one proper bastion and 
was armed with only 32 guns, none of which were more than 
eight-pounders. On the west tliere was nothing but a brick ^nd 
stucco wall, in bad repair and without ditch or glacis. The 
Europeans, wlio numbered about 200, lived within this ‘ fort * •• 
and tlic Capucins had begun a church there. 

In 1691 Martin obtained eighteen larger guns for two 
bastions which Sivaji's vice-regent at Gfingee liad allowed him to 
build on the sea face of the fort. 

Two years later the Dutch, who were then at war with the 
French, attacked the place, landing heavy artillery ; and after a 
brave struggle it fell. In 1(399, in accordance with the treaty of 
Byswiek, tlie Dutch restored it, but not before (in a manner 
‘I characteristic of a nation of traders,” as an indignant French 
liistorian has put it) they had forced Martin to pay them 16,000 
pagodas for the improvements they had eUceted in it and the 
additions they had made to the fortifications. 

In 17ul tho indefatigable Martin begun to erect, in the 
‘ centre of tho irregular oblong already mentioned and on the site 

ef wliat is now the open square known as the Place du Gouverne- 
mont, a proper fort built in tlio forju of a regular pentagon with 
five bastions at tho five angles. This was subsequently known 
as Fort Louis. It was finished in 1706 and on tho 26th August 
of tliat year was consecrated with mucli pomp and ceremony. A 
stately procession of laymen and priests martfliud round tlie town, 
and as it reached each bastion tho guns tliere gave voice to the 
general triumpli and delight.* 

• Tliis must have boon the crowning day in tho life of Francois 
Martin, first Governor of Pondiclierry. Within thirty years, 
and while tho EuglisJi had only a small factory at Calcutta and 
Chowringhee was a malarious swamp, ho had transformed a 
strip of sand into a thriving town of (it is said) 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, possessing wide streets laid out in an orderly manner at 
right angles to quo another, and containing a residence for (he 

' The deioriptiou of the growth of tho fort and town which follows ii 
bated on the Introduction to M. JuHon Viuton't Le* Frunfai§ dans V 
mroux, PariB, 18U4). It may bo noted here that the plan of ** Pondicherry la 
1088 " attoohod to Mr. Qartliu’s AtanwU innat, according to M. Vinton’s 
bo ante-dated by teveral years. 

* Mr. ForresPs Ctfies p/ indto, p. 380 , , 
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Governor, other dwelling-houses, warehouses, gardens, a church CHAP. xyi. 
and a strong fort. Pondichehby 

A few months afterwards, on the 30th December 1706, he 
died. He was buried on the last day of the year in the chapel 
of Saint Louis in the fort he had built. The entry made in the 
registers by the Capucin who conducted the service concludes 
wlt^ the true reflection : Pondiclicry lui a obligation de ce qu’il 
ost aujourd' hui.’* Efforts made in recent years to discover liis 
• tomb have proved fruitless. 

His early career had been most extraordinary. Dorn in Paris, 
the natural son of a shop-keeper in the Halles, he wtis turned out 
of the house on his fatliei's death by Jus legitimate brotlier and 
became apprentice to a grocer. From tliis humble post he was 
dismissed for having married a fish-wife, and for two years lie 
live<l with this lady in extreme penury. Wearying of the 
strjiggle, he at length ran away one day to India. Twenty-two 
years later, when lie liad become Governor and General at Pondi- 
cherry, ho wrote and told the Directors of his history and nsked 
them to try and trace his wife. They found her hawking flsh, 
and she and Jier daugJitor wore sent at onco to Pondicherry. 

Her transition from Billingsgate to Government House seems to 
have been most successful, for in 1702 M. LuJlior records tliat 
she entertained with perfeett grace himself and a young cousin 
of his who was about to be wedded to tlio Commandant of 
Chandornagore, and her daugliter married the agent at that 
Settlement. 

While Port Louis was being built, ii canal was partly cut 
along a lino parallel to the sea and just west of tlio fortress. 

This exists to thisHay, and separates the aristocratie quarter of 
the Ville Blanche from the Ville Noire to wJiich the residences 
of natives are confined. 

In 1724, in spite of prohibitions against extending the The t«wn 
fortifications levelled at them by the Nawab of Arcoi, the 
council of Pondicherry resolved to enclose with proper defences 
the whole of the native town. With the consent of the chief 
native inhabitants a special tax was imposed to help defray the 
cost, and the Directors of the Company (unlike those of the 
English Company at this penod) encouraged the enterprise and 
contributed largely towards it. The Engineer being incom- 
petent, tne work was done according to the designs and under 
the superintendence of a Capucin, Father Louis, who had already 
built the chapel of Saint Lonis above mentioned. He worlced 
with immense energy from morn till night until the council begsA 
to fear lor his health, and by 1736 thq work was oonsiderai 
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CHAP. XVI. finished and the special tax which had been imposed to partly 

PoNDicHKRRY meet the expense was abrogated. Beyond the new walls, and at 
some distance from them, ran an outer hedge of thorny plan^^ 
and trees which seems to have marked the boundaries of the 
Settlement and is called “ the Bound Hedge in the history 
books. There were redoubts at the angles of this. The begin- 
nings of the outlying fort at Aridnkuppam to the south were ^Iso 
built about the same time and numerous other buildings — 
including a new residence for the Governor, a hospital, barracks, • 
a powder-magazine and a bastion facing the sea — were also 
erected, most of them under the direction of the same energetic 
Capucin. Ohurcluis were also constructed by the Jesuits and 
the Capucins.^ It may bo noted here in parenthesis that though 
these two bodies (and the missionaries who were also in the town) 
agreed none too well among themselves, and though the Govern- 
ment held aloof from their disputes, their influence was apparently 
none the less very strong from the beginning. We find, for 
exampfo, that tlie natives were forbidden by the authorities to 
perform their usual temple ceremonies, and that a large body 
of them quitted the town in 1714 in consequence; audit is on 
rocortl that the Jesuits objected strongly to the design on the 
coins struck in 1705 because it bore the image of a heathen god.* 

Duphiix, After the deatli of Martin, the best known of the governors 

of Pondicherry was M. Dumas, who took charge in 1735. His 
charsoter is well indicated in tlie answer he sent to the Marathas 
when they demanded tribute of him : ho replied that in Pondi- 
cherry there were neither gold mines nor silver mines, but that 
there was plenty of iron and that this iron its poRses.sors were 
quite ready to use against those who inolesItKl them. He was 
followed in 1742 by the famous Josepli Dupleix, who up to then 
had been governor of Cliandernagore. 

In 1744 tlie War of the Austrian Succession broke out in 
Kurope between England and France, and Pondicherry and 
Madras became embroiled. In 1745 an English fleet harassed 
the French commerce, but in tlie next year the famous Mah4 
do Labourdonnais, who was then Governor of ManritinSF and 
BoUrbon, appeared with a rival flodt s-nd not onjy checked the|W 
depredations but captured Madras. The Governor of that town, 
Hicholas Morse (a descendant of Oliver Cromwell), and hia 

^ Fall partioalars of all those matters will be found in M. Yinson't book 
cited ahoy e. 

* The coinage of Pondicherry is referred to in M. Lay's moWtoira 

d*K Colonies I\ran<;aise» (Paris, 1892) ; and there are snndry notes in M. Vinadfi 
work, p. xzx i and M’tdras Jbum. Lit. and Bci., xvii, 60 and 1887-88, 176-8. 
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CoQBcil were broagM into Pondicheny in an humiliating proces- 
sion ^ and the English were compelled to make Fort St. David 
••t^eir head-quarters on the Coromandel Coast. Dissensions 
had however arisen between Diipleix and Labourdonnais, and 
the latter soon afterwards sailed back to Mauritius, and thence to 
France, On the 2nd March 1748 he was thrown into the Bastille 
in consequence of a number of charges made against him by 
Dupleix. In the months which followed his departure, Duplei^ 

„ made the several unsuccessful attacks on Fort St. David and 
Cuddalore already referred to in Chapter II (pp. 52-6). 

In July 1748 a new English fleet under Admiral Boseawen 
(a grand-nephew of the famous Marlborough), the most powerful 
that had ever appeared in Indian waters, arrived at Fort St. 
David ; and on the 8th August a force set out from thence to 
attack Pondicherry. Ormo^s account of the operations which 
ensued is as follows : — 

“ The Company’s agents at Fort St. David had gaiiu'd very little 
intelligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his opera ti ons ; for 
when the army approaching near the bounds of Pondiclit^rry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give 
a description of the place : however, it was determined that it should 
1)0 taken before the army proceeded any further. An taiginof^r of the 
(’’ompatiy’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : ho howov(^r re])orted that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an 
entrenchment. A deserter likewise reported that it was garrisoned 
only by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm tho 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supjKJsed the 
entrenchment, which ^ on a nearer approach they <liseover(»d to be a 
heaj> of ruins ; they likewise jK?rceived that tlu) fort itself was a 
triangle regularly fortified with three cavali4Ts, a deep dry ditch full 
of pitfalls, and a covered way.’. These works wore sufficient to i)ro- 
teot the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned 
as the deserter had roj)orted ; instead of which it was dofondod by 
100 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Captain Law, 
an active officer. The English trpop were immediately assailed 
from the walls with musketry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kept them in reach 
o^ the enemy’s fire, until .t50* were either killed or wounded. 
Major Goodere, the most exiierienced officer of theJKing’l troojw, was 
mortally wounded in this attack. 

* Orme. Malleaon says thii is not true and that th«y wor» treated with 

the greatest courtesy and consideration. ^ 

* It was taken from the journal of an English officer present at the siege, 
which was reprinted in the Asiatie Anmmat JUgUUr tor 1802. 

* MaUeson saya that these had been constructed very ibortljr before. 
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“ This blundering disaster greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to i)ersi8t in reducing Ariancopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, with eight pieces of battering cannon, we]^ ^ 
landed from the ships. The French, knowing the advantage of gain- 
ing time At this season of the year, prudently determined to defend 
the fort as long as possible. On the opposite side of the river which 
runs to the north, and close by the fort of Ariancopang, they erected 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfilade* the a])proadieH 
to the fort. The English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy ; * 
but such was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened the battery, most of the 
guns were found to be intercepted from the sight of thf) enemy’s by 
a thick wood. The artillery officers now offered their service to erect 
another, which they completed with sufficient skill before the next 
morning : and for greater security, thn'w uj) before it an entrench- 
ment, in which a large detachment, consisting of soldiers and sailors, 
was posted. At day-bn'ak the battery began to play on that of the 
enemy, and the tiro wuis continued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within 
the fort, a body of 60 Knrojiean cavalry encamped without the 
walls. This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced to the entrench- 
ment where the sailors were posted, who struck with consternation at 
their appearance, took flight, and communicated their panic to the 
regular troops, dho French cavalry pursued them to the battery, 
by the fire of which they were, however, soon repulsed. Major 
Lawrence commanded this day in the entrenchment, and rather than 
participate of the ignominy of taking flight witli the troops, remained 
there with two or three officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to 
surrender himself ])riaoner to a French trooper wdio, knowing, it is 
probable, the value oi his prize, immediately hurried him away by 
the side of his horse to Ariancopang. 

** The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking lire in the 
enemy’s battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or 
disabled by the explosion. This disaster struck tuch a terror amongst 
those who remained in the fort, that some hours after, they set fire 
to the chambers with which they had undermined the fortifications, 
and blew up the greatest part of the walls and cavaliers, and then 
marched away w’ith great precipitation to Pondicherry : as soon as 
the English saw the explosion, they iparched up and took possession 
of the ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, the army did not immei^- 
ately proceed to Ptindicherry, but remained five days longer at Arian- 
copang, employed in repiiring the fort, in which it was determined to 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that during the siege 
a detachment of the enemy’s troops might again take possession of 
it, and from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or harass tiie 
army. 
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On the 26th of Angast the army marched from Ariancopang 
and took possession of the villap-e of Onlgary (Ulkarai) lying about two 
miles from the south-west part of the town. From hence a detach- 
“liient was sent the same day to attack the iiorth-w'est redoubt of the 
bound-hedge, which the enemy abandoned without resistance, not- 
withstanding it was capable of making a defence that w ould have 
cost the English many lives, had they been obliged to storm it. The 
gayisons in all the other redoubts were soon after withdrawn. 

“ By the advid»3 of the engineers, it was determined to attack 
^ - the town on the north-west side ; and, to facilitate the communication 
between the fleet and the camp, the ships w’ere stationed to the north 
of the towm. 

“ On the 30th of August at night the army 0)>oned ground, at the 
distance of 1 ,500 yards from the walks : by this the engineers shewed 
themselves little skilled in iheirart; for it is the general practice in 
sieges, to make the first parallel w ithin 800 yards of the covered way. 
In the morning a detachmeut of 160 men, from the trench tirst thrown 
up, were ordered to lodge themselves about 100 yards noarfsr the tow'U, 
and being supplied w'ith working tools, soon covered themselves from 
the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 600 Europeans and 700 
Sepoys sallied from the town under the command of I'aradis,* and 
attacked both trenches at this same time : they were rejmlsod at both, 
and lost 100 men, and seven otticers ; amongst the latter their com- 
mander Paradis. Ensign Clive * distinguishrsd hiinsrdf with much 
gallantry in the defencis of the ndvaiicisd tnsneh. 

“ The approaches w ere continued, but carrii'd on very slowly, from 
a want of expf'rience in such opTations. 'Two batteries of threis guns 
were raised within 1,200 yards of the town, to check any future sallies. 
When the army first opened ground, the bomb-ketch was ordered to 
bombard the citadel night and day; but in a very few days the 
enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exactly, that 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and another threw the wator 
in upon her decks ; after whicli she kej»t out of the reach of the 
enemy’s mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the night. 
Parties sallied out several times, and attacked the detachments which 
escorted the stores and cannon from the ships to the camji ; and one 
day a detachment escorting two pieces of battering cannon were 
defeated, and the cannon taken. Some troops were sent immediately 
to recover them ; but could not come up beforet he enemy had con- 

Veyedftthem under shelter of the ramparfs. 

• 

♦ ^ A Swiss born ’in l.<ondoD who hnd nlroiidy greatly distingiiisJiod iiimsolf it 
the operations at Madras. 

^ Afterwards the famous Lord Ulire. ^falcolm's lAfe of Clivei says that on 
one occasion anxiety to hurry up ammnnition led him to run himself to fetch it 
and that an officer present suggested that this proceeding w as duo loss to zeal 
than fear. Clive challenged him, an enquiry resnlted, and the officer was ordered 
to ask Clive’s pardon in front of the whole of their battalion. lie did so an4 
rengned his oommission alsioet immediately afterwards. 
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CdAP. XVI. ‘‘ After much hard labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
PuNDiciiERRy yards of the walls, when it was found impossible to carry them ou 
Towx. nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of t^ 

town, and the French had preserved a backwater, with which they 
overflowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground Ipng 
between the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the 
approaches, and the construction of the batteries on the edge of the 
morass, the enemy kept up a constant fire on the working parties, by 
Avhich many were killed. 

“ Two batteries were finished and began to tire on the 26th of 
September, one of eiglit, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise ert^cted. The French now 
opened several embrasures in the curtain, and began likewise to firr^ 
from two or throe batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch that the 
fire of the besieged w*}is double that of the besiegers. Mr. Boscawen, 
willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, ordered 
the ships to batter the town ; and before the next morning all the 
ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 yards of the 
walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to approach 
nearer : the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in appearance, 
but of no real effect ; for the distance of the shijw, and the motion 
of the sea, hindered the shot from striding successively the same 
object. The French at first withdrew a great number of their artillery- 
men from the land side, and emjdoyed them in tiring against the ships 
from the batteries which commanded the road ; but perceiving the 
little damage that the town sustained from the fire of the ships, they 
slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it to the land side 
with as much vigour as before. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, vhen 
Mr. Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of 
ammunition to no purpose, ordered them te move in the night out of 
the reach of cannon shot; but the wind setting in from the sea pre- 
vented them from executing this intention : remaining therefore in the 
same stations, they began early in the morning to cannonade the town 
again, from whence they were fired upon with more vivacity than the 
day before ; but at noon the wind changing, the ships moved &rther 
from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only two per- 
sons were killed on board the fleet, the one a common sailor, the other 
Captain Adams, Commander of the Marwieh, a 60 gun ship. The 
French gave out that the fire from the ships had^ in the two d^, 
done no other execution than that of tho killing a poor old Malabar 
(i.s., Tamil) woman in the street. 

“ The fire from the batteries continued three days longer, daring 
which that from the town increased, and dismounted nine pieces of 
oaonou. Very little impression had been made on the defences, sick* 
ness prevailed in the camp, the weather likewise had changed, and Ilia 
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rainy monsoon was begun three weeks earlier than it usually seta in : CHAV. XVI. 
a council of war was therefore summoned on the 30th of September, 'Pondichkeey 
who, apprehensive that the rains, which at, or soon after, their first Town. 
^setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impracticable, and fearing 
likewise that the 8hi|)s might be driven off the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to rai8<‘ the siege without delay. 

• “ Five days were employed in shipping the cannon and heavy 
stores, 'destroying the batteries, and reimbarking the sailors ; and on 
the 6th of October the troo{)s began to march to Fort St. David ; but 
halted at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains had already 
rendered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a review of thf' 
army, it was found, tluit during the siege there had perished in action 
and by sickness 767 soldiers, 43 artillery-men and 263 seamen ; in all 
1.066 Europeans : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they had 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 
run away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consisted 
of' 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sef'oys, of wliich they lost 200 
Europeans, and about 60 Sepoys.’' 

Thus disastrously to the English ended their first attack on 
Pondicherry. The cardinal blunder in the siege was the choice, 
as the point of onset, of the north-west, whore the swamp pre- 
vented the batteries frctm approaching close to the town and the 
conveyance of stores and material was difficult. North of the 
fort the ground was sound and the camp could have been sup- 
plied from the ships without risk. A month after the termina- 
tion of the operations news arrived that in April a cessation of 
arms had been proclaimed between France and England, so that 
the whole time the attack was progressing the two nations were 
really at peace. 

Many interesting particulars of the daily events of the siege 
will be found vividly set out in M. Vvnson’s translation of the 
portion of the diary of Ranga Pillai, the confidential agent of 
Dupleix, referring to this period which is given in his Lch 
F rancis dans Vinde, and also in the parallel passages which 
he quotes from the Relation du sihge de Pondichhy (Bruiaels, 

1766). Until he was killed in the sortie of the lltli September 
(Gripe’s date sfjems wrong) Paradis was the life and soul of the 
defence. D'Auteuil and^Bussy were also among the garrison, 
ftupleix himself had more than one narrow escape. The French 
sepoys nnder two Musalmau leaders several times greatly 
distinguished themselves in sorties. The European women and 
children took refnge in the missionaries’ church (subsequently 
demolished) in the centre of the Black Town, surrounded \)y a 
defence formed of bales of cotton and timber. Amon^ ikm 
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CHAP. XVl. was the redoubtable Madame Dupleix, known to history as 
^*^*Tow”***^ ^ ^ eanne a Creole of partly Portuguese, partly Italian, 

parentage who was born at Madras and had married Duplei^ 
when he was at Chandernagore. She was a prominent person 
during the siege and Panga Pillai describes her (to quote M. 
Vinson’s translation) as “ un vrai diable, qni terrorise toute la 
ville ” and says that her spies were more feared than the English 
shells. 

As soon as the English had withdrawn, Dupleix was over- 
whelmed with the congratulations of his compatriots, a Te Deum , 
was sung at the church and a banquet was held at which the 
French King’s health was drunk amid cheers and great enthusiasm. 
A map of the town and fort was specially engraved in honour 
of the defence at Paris (where copies are still to be bought) 
and was dedicated to Dupleix. At the foot of it, surrounding 
Dupleix’ arms, is a note setting out how he defended the place 
during 54 days of “ tranch^e ouverte with 1,200 Europeans and 

2.000 sepoys against an English force of 6,000 Europeans and 

20.000 sepoys.i 

Pall of During the next six years Dupleix and the French, by a 

Dupleix, happy mingling of clever diplomacy and fearless daring, passed, 
in spite of tfeinporary reverses due to the genius of Clive, from 
success to success until they reached the height of their power. 
The principal events of that period are outlined in Chapter II 
above. Chief among their diplomatic triumphs was the position 
they gained for themselves in the councils of the Subadar of 
the Deccan and the Nawabs of Arcot, which enabled them to 
nominate more than one successor to the latter post (Dupleix 
was, indeed, himself created Nawab) and Obtained for them 
large grants of territoiy in the Northern Ciroars. Of their 
martial exploits none surpassed in brilliancy the storming, on 
a dark night, by a handfnl of Bnropeans commanded by the 
intrepid Bnssy and by D’Anteuil, of the famous rook-fortress at 
Gingee.* 

In 1754, owing to intrigues at the corrupt court of Louis 
Quinze, Dupleix was recalled . He was coldly received in IJaris ; 
repayment of the large sums (some ^£240, 000) which ho had lent 
the Company wa^ consistently refused in spile of his maiy 
urgent appeals j and'he died in penury ten years later. “ I have 

* Orme says that the figures wore respectively 1,800 Europeans with 3,000 
eepoys and 3,760 Europeans and half castes with 2,300 sepoys* 

3 See the more detailed narrative in the account of Gingee in the last chapter 

(p.88a). 
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sacrificed/’ he wrote in his Memoirs three days before his death, CHAP. XVI. 

my youth, my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in Asia. . 

% My serricea are scouted as fables, my demand is — * 

denounced as ridiculous, I am treated as the vilest of mankind. 

I am in the most deplorable indigence. 1 am compelled to ask 
for decrees for delay in order not to be dragged to prison.” 

• His immediate successor at Pondicherry, M. Godelieu, set Lniiy* G58, 
liimself deliberately to destroy the fabric Dupleix had been at sucli 
pains to construct in India. But a few years later the Directors 
* in Paris realised the mistake they had made in not supporting 
Dupleix, and they sent out Count Lally, an IrisLiimn by birth 
and a rising soldier, to take up the reins. He arrived in 1758. 

In the same year he captured Cuddalort' and St. David and 
razed them to the ground ’ and the next year he besieged Madras. 

This latter attack was unsuccessful and from that time forth the 
French power, which owing to the Seven Years' W er wsis now 
hut little supported from France, began to declim\ 

To assist in the operations against Madras, Bussy had boeiL 
recalled from the court of the Snbadar of the Deccan, where hi.s 
influence did much for the French cause, and M . Moraciti had 
been summoned from the Government of the Northern Circars. 

An English force from Calcutta captnn'd the latter provinces 
almost immediately afterwards, and English inllnenco b(‘eaine 
predominant in the councils of the native courts. In 17b() Eyr«^ 

Coote inflicted on the French a gre,at defeat at the famou*^ battle 
of Wandiwash, and after capturing alltlicir out-lying strongholds 
except Giugee and Tiyiiga Drug he laid siege to Iknidichcrry 
itself. 

Except for a few minor improveineiit.*^. the fortification.s of Taken by 
the town were at this time very much the same as they h.M«l been 
during the siege of 1748; but Lally had many fewer troops 
than Dupleix had commanded and was not properly suj)plied 
with provisions. Orme’s account of the siege fills many ]>ages of 
his history, but it was after all a one-sided affair. 

The four redoubts in the bound hedge .already mentioned 
were*captured by tlve English by the 1st October I7fi0 and then 
(Joote resolved to defer farther operations until the rains were 
over, preventing meanwhile the entry of any -provisions into the 
town. On the 27th November Lally, owing to the scarcity of 
food in the town, turned all the natives (except a few domestic 
servants) out ol his lines, and for a week they were compelled to 

J S«epp. 61-8 above. 
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OHAF. XVI. exist as best they could between the fortifications and the English 

PoNDicuiBBY advanced posts. Coote then at length let them all pass. On the 
^**'''”* night of the 8th December the English bombardment began from 
four ricochet batteries and was continued for somn days untif 
ammunition began to run short. On the 30th a severe cyclone 
scattered the English fleet which was at anchor in the Pondi- 
cherry roads. Of twelve vessels, three foundered with 1,100 
men on board and three were driven onshore. On the 1 8 th 
January proposals for surrender (owing to want of provisions) 
arrived from the French, but they contained conditions to which 
Coote could not agree and he insisted on the surrender of the"* 
garrison as prisoners of war to be treated at his. discretion. The 
next morning ho took posses-sion of the Villianfir gate and the 
same afternoon occupied the approaches of the citadel (Fort 
Louis) itself. 

Orme gives a touching account of the formal act of surrender. 
The Freilch garrison drew up under arms on the parade-ground 
before the citadel, with the English troops facing them. Coote 
reviewed the line, which consisted of 1,100 inoii all wearing the 
face of fatigue, famine or disease. The grenadiers of Lorrain 
and Lally, once the ablest- bodied men in the army, appeared thtf 
most impaired, having constantly put themselves forward to 
every service.’* Alter the review the French force marched into 
the citadel where they deposited their arms in heaps and were 
then conducted to their prisons.” The following morning the 
English flag was hoiste^l in the town and saluted with the dis- 
(diarge of a thousand pieces of cannon. Lally liad done all that 
was possible to save his town, but the want of provisions and the 
iutrigues of his Fellows had thwarted all his egorts. 

The court of France had directed tlount Lally to destroy 
the maritime possessions of the English which might fall into 
his hands and he had carried out these orders in the case of 
Cuddalore and Fort SY. David. The instructions had been 
intercepted and, in consequence of them, the Directors of the 
English Company had ordered their Presidencies to retaliate in * 
like manner' upon the French possessiorfs. ‘ Accordingly, when 
Pondicherry fell, not only its fortifications but even the 'Other 
buildings within it were pitilessly levelled to thet ground, so t^t 
by the end of the year hardly a roof was left standing within n, 

Lally was eventually convicted iu Paris of having betrayed 
the interests of the King and Company and was ta.ken from v: 
prison in which he had been confined and carried to the i 
in a dnng-oart, gagged and guarded* , 



Pondiolieirj was restored to the French in aocordanee 
with the treaty of Paris and M. Law of Lauriston became 0oy- 
%nior. Efforts to rebuild the town were at once begun and in 
1769 the erection of fortifications was set in hand. News of the 
dedlaration of war between Prance and England reaching India 
in 17l78, ihese latter were then pushed on with vigour, 5,000 men 
beihg employed upon them. 

But in August of that year General Sir Hector Munro, the 
hero of Buxar, appeared before the place, and after a gallant 
* defence of several weeks the Governor, M. de Bellecombe, oapi- 
treated in October.^ During the siege, Major Stevens, the 
Company’s Chief Engineer, was killed, and a fine obelisk, erected 
to hi8,|nemory by Munro, stands on rising ground about four 
miiei^^est of Pondicherry by the side of the high road. Near 
it is another monument to Captain Augustus de Morgan, also 
killed In this attack. In recognition of their brave defence the 
garrison were tillowed the honours of war and the terms of 
capitulation provided that il ost permis d tous lea oflSoiers eW 
. gdndral de garder leurs armes, ct snr la requisition particuUdre 
du Gdndral de Bellecombe le rdgiment de Pondich^ry gardera 
see drapeaux.” In the following year, however, the fortifica- 
tions of the town were once more destroyed. 

In 1785 Pondicherry was restored to the French by the treaty 
of Versailles of September 1783, the districts of Bdhfir and 
Villismfir being made over to them in addition to the territory 
round about their capital of which they had formerly been in 
possession.* In the same year Bussy, who had gone to France 
soon after he was ^aken prisoner at the battle of Wandiwash in 
1759, returned, after twenty-four years’ absence, as Governor diC 
Pondicherry. He was, however, no longer the same gallant 
Bnssy who in his youth had been Dupleix’ finest soldier. He 
dipd in Pondicherry two years later and lies buried under the 
of the foigotten little graveyard adjoining the Presbytdre 
, to'tl^ south of the Cathedral of Notre Dame des Aoges. Hia 
epjia^h is e stately one : Cy git Charles Joseph^ Marqnis do 
ei ^ CastelM||d^ Lieutenant-gdn^xal, commandant des 
.1 ' " ^ et wme| de tons lee Etablisaemens finii^ais qil 

I^Ehmne Esperance, Goavemeui^des Stabliasei^^ 
ddeddd A Pondiohdiy le 7 Janvieg 

hf Hi# nm es H thMi ww, ud an Mooont of tiis 
be <m - » iSO-S of 
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in.s ' la 1786 these M of goyerhoient of the jfrench pogiesii^iB 
esmy’ east of the Cape was tnuisferred to Mauritituirj an officer bdbdig 
placed in charge of Pondicherry. It was while this arri^ngeia^^ 
was in force that Tipa Sultan of Mysore sent his two ambastilh 
dors from the latter town to Touloji, and thenoe to the oonvt oj 
Louis XVI, to endeavour to persuade that monarch to declare 
war against the^ English on his account. Though splendi^y 
received by the king, they were unsuccessful ; and on their 
return Tipu put them both to death. 

In 1789 the French were instructed by the Directors of thdr 
Company to evacuate India, but the order was only partly carried 
into effect when it was stopped by the French Revolution. 


Takea by 
Colonel 


iiiuair 

rMtorett, 

1810 . 


Four years later arrived news of the outbreak of another 
Saithwaite between Prance and England, and in July 1793 Colonel 
1798. ' Braithwaite laid siege to Pondicherry. It capitulated' in^ 

August and its fortifications, arsenals and barracks were demol- 
ished by a corps of English Pioneers.^ Thenceforward it was 
governed by English officers. In 1803, in virtue of the Peace 
of Amiens, steps were taken to restore it to the French. Before 
these were completed, intelligence arrived of a renewal of hostile 
ities and the English resumed charge of the place. 

By the treaty of May 1814 between England and FranewaU 
the possessions in India which had belonged to the French od 
the 1st January 1792 were restored to them, and they bound 
themselves not to erect any fortifications on the continent^ of 
India and to keep in their establishments only such troops as 
were “ necessary for the maintenance of t]|^ Police,*^ By a 
convention come to in the next year ‘ the'^English agreed that in 
the event of an outbreak of war with France neither the civil 
nor military inhabitants of the establishments should be treated 
as prisoners of war but should be allowed to remain thi^ 
months to settle their personal affairs ** and should be graiitiii 
« the necessary facilities and means of conveyanoe to JNaai0^ 
with their fam^es and private property.'^ 

The campaign of 1816, however, •pijevented tl^ restoratia 
the Possessions fo^ some time and it was not untilT 
1816 — after they had been in British occupation contibiu 
for twenty-three years^that they were actually handed oyil 

^ An aoooimt of the operations, wjith a plan of the town, wiB he 1 
874-8 of Vibart’s Hittirp o/ fh$ Mainu Bngin^m, 

• for the test of it, see A,\UidKon*9 2VeaNw|» 



’ ^ In Dumber ldl9» th^ Ma jius Gf deenuidg i|^tpXiUP. Jffi 
ei^edieiit, 'with the View of forwarding and facilitating' ih« 
^W^nsaotion of public busineas and in order to preserve a right ^21*^- 
nnderstanding with the Governments of the several Foreign ThoSpwM 
PotJ^ets having Settlements in the Coromandel Coast, that a ^ 

uniform mode of communication should be established between 
thSm and the Government of Fort Saint George bn all points 
connected with their respective interests/’ appointed Captain 
J. S. Fraser, the British Commissioner at Pondicherry, to 
^perform this further duty under the designation of Speoial Agent 
for Foreign Settlements. His salary was fixed at Rs. 1,760 a 
month and an office establishment, costing Rs. 210 a month, was 
allowed him. Captain Fraser’s ordinary residence as Special 
Agent was fixed at Cuddalore, that being the moat convenient 
and central station in the vicinity of the then three principal - 
foreign' settlements on the coast. He was, however, to proceed 
occasionally to other stations when necessary, for the purpose of 
adjusting questions of boundary, local disputes, or other matters 
committed to his charge. The provincial authorities of the 
Company, both civil and military, were to communicate directly 
with him on all matters that might arise within their respective 
limits reUting to the foreign settlements. 

. C^atn Fraser continued in office until February 1834 (by 
whioli^ .time he had become a Lieutenant-Colonel) when he was 
made Resident in Mysore and Lieutenant-Colonel Maclean was 
sentvtq officiate for him. 

The duties of the Special Agent had by this time become 
much less important, and Government abolished the post from* 
the Ist September follo^ng, the establishment and records being 
made over to Mr. J. Dent, the then Collector of the Southern 
Division of Arcofc. 


The establishment was afterwards reduced and the duties 
confined to communications with Pondicherry alone. As thus 
alteied> the Speoial Agency office has ever since Continued in ^ 
ohali^ of the Oollector of South Aroot^ who is called Speeifl 
for Pondicherry. ^ , - i; 

British Cdhsul resident at Pondicherry is in charge of 
Qflll^r dutms wisiug at that town and E&ri&L 

Pondicherry of to^y is neat, clean and oompao| io^-^ 
is ^tc onnsnal in Indian towns. It is divided 1^1 
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jl^^. Xn.;^re preoladed within it. Its streets, wfaicli la^r 

' hi^mes famous in the history of French India— Bue 


Rue Mah^ de Labonrdonnais and so forth — nre laid out at 
angles to one another and either run parallel to the sea or 
directly down to it. They are all provided with trottoirs wi^i 
stone curbs (which in itself is sufficient to give a most un-Atiaii 
appearance to the place) and the houses on either side of tMblii 
resemble residences in some Continental town rather than those 
in any other spot in India. 1'hey do not face the stre^,, bi<%ari6f 
surrounded with high walls provided with tall gates ip^hich 
access to a courtyard, usually decorated with plants in pots^ bn 
to which the house opens and from which often leads an outside 
perron running up in the Continental style to the first fioor. 
The little balconies in front of the upstair windows overlooking 
the streets and the green Venetians complete the foreign appear- 
ance of the place. The ordinary vehicle of the town is again 
unusual. It is a kind of combination of bath-chair and peram- 
bulator perched on four wheels which is pulled by one perspiring 
cooly and pushed by another. It provides a (juiet, oomfortable 
and sufficiently rapid means of locomotion. 

Along the sea front runs a wide esplanade faced with a 
masonry wall, and in the middle of this is the pier, a scraw-plU 
erection kept in excellent order which was built in 1 864-66 j rhue 
out for 252 metres and beyond the line of the surf, and is con- 
nected by a branch line with the railway-station. When ships W?e 
in the roadstead, it is used for the import and export — by means 
of masala boats — of the merchandise of the port, and on other 
days it becomes a promenade. At the head of it, arranged in a 
wide arc, are eight tall stone pillars, curved with Vaishnavite^N 
emblems and figures, which were brought by the French from 
the Venkataramanasvdmi temple at Gingee in the days when Ihejy 
held that famous fortress. On one side of these is the HdteVde 
Ville and on the other the light-house. When the fonnda^O^ 
for the latter were being dug, in 1827, the bell of the chll^^ 
which used to stand there was unearthed. It bore the foUQwin|(, 
interesting legend: “ Je porte le nom de Dame Jeanne 
Spouse du sieur Joseph Fran9ois Dupleix, Eouyer, Gonverii 
de Pondioh4ry, et snis vincens ou 2,000 par mon poids>. ^ 
sum Yox olamantis in deserto. 1766. Pondeur 
Dupleix^ first husband was named Vincens, 
in memoiy of him that she fixed t he weight of the bell. "" 

#aB given to the Missions jdtrangdres and the lathemi 
;dbwn bnd sold the liietal and with 
irtiioh now hangs in i 
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l^er-liead is tlie Plaos 3» k MpnbUqna, ollierwm m 

kadm M the Place Bapleiz. It is a piece of open ground in tkd" ikHoieniisi 
of which, backed hj foar more of the GKngee pillars, standi 
the bronze statne of Dupleix which was erected to hia memorjr < 

in 1870, after more than a oentniT- of neglect of his great semoes 
to his country. This was unveiled on the 16th July of that year 
wiffi great ceremony. The Pondicherry paper of that date gives 
a glowing / account of the ftte which took plaoe-Hind also 
contains^ithe news that the Prussians had just crossed the French 
^frontseir iihd taken the first French village. Q?he statue stands 
on a high pediment formed of more soulptores from Qingei and 
is backed by a broken gnn-wheel and two or three sandbags, 
which the natives all believe to be bags of rupees. Dnpleiz is in 
court dress, with long riding hoots, and the face is a fine one, 
gasing out towards the sea with a mingled look of cleverness, 
enthusiasm, energy and disdain.” Standing under it, one can 
sympathise with the sentiment of the Frenchman who, discuss- 
ing with an English man the policy of the retention by Prance 
of her scattered possessions in India— which, it might be urged, ^ 
serve bnt as a bitter reminder of departed glory — closed the argn- 
meiit by a glance at the statue of the great man ivnd the remark 
tfonsienr, il fant que Dupleix soit chez lui.” 


The Place Dupleix is the favourite promenade of the residents 
of Pondicherry. 'I'he blind plays there on Thursday and Sunday 
eveningpi and on these latter, after Mass, most of the EnropeaA 
population gather there. Immediately behind it is a wide open 
plain, covered with grass and crossed by several roads, which 
is cimed the Plac| du Gouvernement. Round this stand the 
majority of the pufiic effices and buildings— Government Honse, 
the Collector’s office, the bank of Indo-Ohina, the Colonial Hospital 


iuid others, each fiying the tricolour — ^and in the middle of, ik 
k>. dziiikiiiK'Vftter foontain enclosed within a small bnildii^ 
iMpfiptiona on this in qnaint Latin call to remembrance that it 
this site that stood the first fort of Francois Martiii alreadjr 
iiftfijtihfiitd ahoTe and perpetuate e coriona legend about the oi^gfiil : 
fountain. l%e great Vijayanagar kiiig Krishna 
story« was wa^t^ one ermiing with hiu midstff 
i when he peroeived a bright i^At in n bniMh^; ’ 

Tanking that it oame from a tempM, he dlln»#at^ 
pipMeded' .kotiMI' ' ' 


lotra ABooT. 


CHAP. XVI. 
PovnicHiRBY 
Town. 


near the well in Mattinpdlaiyam, some three miles to the west of 
the town, from which this fountain is supplied, is another well ^ 
which is said to have been dug by a dancing-girL High ifp 
on this building is a representation of the fort and town of 
Pondicherry as they were at the time of Dupleix’ famous 
defence of them against Bosoawen, with the date and the name 
and arms of the defender. 

Not far from the Place dn Gonvernemeut are the barracks, the • 
High Court, the Public Library and the Cathedral of Notre Dame^ 
des Anges. This last is built in the modern Italian style and is 
decorated with ornament carried out in the fine shell chnnara 
which almost resembles marble, A tablet on it records that it was 
erected between 1851 and 1855. 1’he Public Library contains 
12,000 volumes which include many rare histories, memoirs and 
travels. In a room adjoining it are kept the old official records. 

The Ville Noire, except for its orderly streets fringed with 
trees, is much like other native quarters in Indian towns. The 
central point in it is the tall clock-tower, presented to the place 
by a private citizen in 1852, which is surrounded by more 
sculptures from Gingee temples, by the water-taps fed from the 
artesian well at Mnttiripdlaiyam which gives Pondicherry one of 
the purest water-supplies in all India, and by the market. Just 
north of it is the Jail and just to the south, in the Rue Ranga- 
poull^, the house of Eanga Pillai, which is still occupied by his 
descendants and contains a quaint native portrait of him and a 
clock which was given him by Louis XV.' Noteworthy buildiugs 
in the Ville Noire are the Calv6 College, the biggest in tbe town 
and possessing an attendance returned as 560 f)npils, the premises 
of tbe Missions ]^trangeres and the chulFch of the Immaculate 
Conception, which is called by the natives the ‘ Sambdkdvil * from 
the tradition that it stands on a site once occupied by a temple 
to Siva. Further west are the public gardens, watered by an 
artesian well and containing a small zoological collection and 
many rare plants and trees— notably a flourishing plantation of 
vanilla. 

In this quarter are the mills and warehouses of the town. 
The cotton-spinning mills are four in number — the Bodie|^ , 
Savana, Gaeheld aM Eossapdlaiyam mills — of which the first,, 
and last are under European management. They utilise tha^ 
cotton grown in the south-west of South Arcot and elsewhm. ; 
and weave coarse cloths of which a large proportion are dyed ; 

Mr. J. J. Cottoa’i artide m Pondidierij. 
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with indigo in the town and expotted oyer seat. The chief OHiP. XTl. 
^ oonuneroe of the place is the export of gronnd-nnt, almost the Pokduiuh 
i^le of which is sent to Marseilles, The steamers of the 
Messageries Maritimes call periodically at the port, hat the 
great preponderance of the trade is carried by ships of other 
nations. The town has a Chamber of Commerce composed of 
fooAeen members of whom nine are Europeans or of Enropean 
descent and the remainder are natiyes. 

Forticalars of the ecclesiastical arrangements in Fondicheny 
(which, as is well known, is the seat of an Archbishop of the Roman 
Catholic chnrch), of its nnmerous schools, of its many institntions 
(from the Chamber of Agricaltare down to the Mont de Fi^td), of 
its divers societies, associations and dabs and of the newspapers 
and periodicals published in it, will be found in the comprehensive 
official Amuttire already mentioned. A visitor to the town 
cannot but feel .that he is seeing a little piece of France set down 
in India and that there are many points in which the city fathers 
in other ports of the Feuinsula might with advantage imitate the 
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NoU . — ^The italic letters in braoketd printed immediately after the names of places, ete. 
refer to the squares of the map in the pocket within which the places, etc., will 
be found. 


AbhiaheAatn ceremony, 179. 

, Abkiri, 210, 237-241, 404. 

Abrua preeatoriua^ ICO. 

Acacia letbcophlcea, 160. 

Acacia <andra, 150. 

Acanthua ilicifoliua, 24. 

Aocretion system of salt manufacture, 
235. 

Aohanna Pandit, 203 note. 

Aohin, 278. 

Achuhattu bunds, 133. 

Aohynta of Vijayanagar, 831. 

Aohyutappa N4yak, 201. 

Act, VI of 1844, 241 ; Municipal, of 1850, 
260 i I of 1858, 133 j XX of 1803, 227 ; 
X of 1866, 260 } III of 1871, 262 j Tariff, 
of 1894, 241 } III of 1899, 195. 
Aetinopteria radiata, 26. 

Adam, Sir Frederick, 284. 

Adams, Captain, 412. 

Adi (foot), 167. 

Adiantum eaudatum, 26. 

Adigaimiu, 318. 

Adirarlihanattam (Ef), 37G. 

Administration of Land Revenue, 201- 
283 } of Pondicherry, 403-404. 

Adoption among Faraiyans, 106. 

Adnkku (measure) , 168. 

JBgle tnarmeloaf 393. 

Aguikula Kshatriyas, 104. 

AgrabAram, 89, 203, 26W. 

Agrionlbural implements, 117*122. 
Agriculture, 112-128, 153. 

Agriculturists, economic condition of the, 
142-146. 

Ahl4-HadiB, 86. 

Aitohison*! Trcatiea, etc.f 73 note, 236 
note, 280 note, 418 note. 

Aivaduradl (Ce), 893. 

Aiz>l»-Cbapelle. treaty of, 57. 

Ajyanir, 90-101, 871. 

lingsm, 271. 

Alagipuram (Bd), 336. 

Atog4r.252. • 

jSbgiri Kdpumiris, 252. 

Ala^imam (Be), 78. 
nparai, 12. 

- * 1 ( 1 ) 0 ), 86 . 

I (Bs). 11. 817, 826. 

>,98,876. 

J{ 6 M« 0 maro, 26 . 16 O. 


Allahabad. 32, 393. 

Alluvia] deposits, 19. 

Altamgah jaghir, 202 note, 
llvirs, 379. 

Amad‘ 0 -ra/t pass, 242. 

Ambar Khin, 350, 868. 

Ambdr, battle of, 68. 

Amerioan Aroot Mission (aee Aroot Mis- 
sion). ' 

Amiens, Peace of, 418. 

Amm4pot, 265. 

Amulets, 93. 

Amusements, 91. 

Anaikulnm in Gingee fort, 862. 

Anaimalai, 332, 

Ananda L41 D4g, 202. 

Ananda Ranga Filial, ohoultry of, 224) 
diary of, ir>8, 185, 226, 279, 326,413, 
414 } house of, 422. 

Aningdr (Ed), 131, 173. 

Ananta N4yak, 291. 

Ananta Doss, 202. 

Anantapur GoMtteer, 93 note. 
Ananfcpuram (Be), 155, 161, 246. 

Andaii (Bd), 275. 

Andrews, Mr., «10. 

Angilamman, 110, 339, 363. 
Angisottipdlaiyam (Ed), 316. 

Angula (inch), 167. 

Anicut channels, 135. 

Aniladi ^ Ec), 82. 

Animals, domestic, 27. 

Anker, General, 280. 

Anniydr (Be), 146, 202. 

Anntfci^s dca EUibliaaementa Vrancaya dana 
V Inde, 404, 423. 

Anogeinaim, 140. 

Antelope, 29. 

Anthrax, 196. 

Anumandai (J-’c), 237. 

Anwar-ud-din, 202. 

Apaddh&ranapnram (Be), 20. 

Appijt Aiyar, 421. 

Appanna-Dannikka, 84. 

Appar, 82, 76, 96, 97, 270, 318» 886. 

Appn Mndali, 294. 

Araehia hyvogma, 124 note. 

Araikdsu NAohiyir, 278. 

Arakandaiialldr (Bd), 871. 
Arangamangalam (As), 20. 

Arasdr (B0» 

ArarAn, 876,876. 

ArohsMu rooks, 16. 
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Arohbishop, of Gk>a, 82 j of Pondioheny, 
82> 806, 423. 

Arcofc, etymology of name, 2 ; talnk of, 
202 j town of, 87, 68, 69, 206, 227, 266, 
809, 362 (see also Nawab of Aroot). 
*Aroot gate at Gingee, 347, 368. 

Aroot Mission, 85, 199, 368. 
Ardhanirisvara, 336. 

Arooa>nut, 163. 

Ari Vari D6va, 273. 

Arianoopang (see Ari&nknppam). 
Ari&nktippain, river, 7, 190, 403 ; fort, im* 
purtanoe during Anglo-French wars of, 
6.3, 54, 68, 409, 410, 413 j Jain image at, 
406 ; building of, 408. 

Ariya Gaundan Malai, 4, 329. 

Ariyagdshti channel, 139, 141. 

Ariyaldr, 17, 158. * 

Armour, Mr. John, 198. 

\rni jaghir, 202. 

Arrack, 167, 238, 312, 404. 

Artesian wells, 262, 402, 

Arts and indnstrios, 164-162. 

A.rumnga Navalar, 109. 

Arunandi Sivachdrya. 98. 
ruvan&du, 31. 
ryknganais, Jain nuns, 79, 

.\saf Jah, 37. 

Asclepinds, 25. 

Ash rnoun,is, 327. 

Ashton, Mr. William, 214, 233. 

Aeia/ic Annual Hegister for 1802, 409 note. 
Asiatic Jiosearchee, 18 note. 

Asiatic Steam N'avigation C«)mpany, 164, 
176, 298. 

Asdka, edicts of, 31. 

Assaye, battle of, 225. 

Assessments (.see Kovonne Settlement) 
Astruo, Dutch Deputy Governor, 279. 
Attip&kkam (Cc), 81. 

Attiydr (Dc), 31. 

Attdr pass. 3, 11, 15, 193, 340. 

Audience Chamt>or at Gingee, 357. 

Aulin, Serjeant, 46 
Aurangjseb, 37, 40, 43, 57, 350, 361. 
Austrian Succession, war of the, 60, 408. 
Auvaiy&r, 847. 

Avaldr (Db), 161, 165, 167. 

Avdraiii shrub Cassia auriculata), 
Avarap&kknm (Ec), 368. 

Avenues, 170. 

Aviar&'.iianmalai, 3. 

Avicennia ojfihinalis, 24, 150. 

Avicennia tomentosa, 160. 

Avitti tree, 120. ' 

Axes, tax on, 339. 

Aaim^ud-Daulah, 78. 

ABis.ud-din, Mr., 87 note. 


Babul trees, 114. 

Backwater, at Gnddalore, 10, 12, 29, 297 j 
at Marakkdaam, 12, 173, 845, 

Babonr (sss B4hdr). 


Bfthdr, peat bed at, 22 ; obpper-|>1»te at, 
38 { battle near, 60} commtme, 402 { vil- 
lage, 406} district, 417. 

Baierlein, Mr., 86. 

Baily, W., 818. 

B&ksbd Sahib, K., 188. 

Bdlaiya Sw&miy&r, 226. . 

Bdlal^ishna N4yak, 296. 

BdlAmba, 898. 

Balfour’s Report on the Iron Ores and Coal 
of the Presidency, 22 note. 

Bali, 378. 

Balijas, 76, 166, 161. 

Ballad of Ddsing Rdja, 352. 

Ball’s Economic Geology, 285 note. 

Bamboos, 25, 162. 

Bambusa arundinaesa, 26. 

Banbury, Mr., 138, 174. 

Bandapollam (see Bandipdlaiyam). 

Bandipalaiyam, hill, 6, 66; river,' 62, 64, 
66 J village, 43, 238, 314. 

Bangle-making, 161. 

Bannister, Mr., 286. 

Banyan tree, 384. 

Bdram (candy), 166. 

Barber, Mr. C. A., 23 note, 119, 120, 126 
note. 

Barnet, Commodore, 50. 

Barret, Colonel Thomas, 202 note. 

Bathing places, 306. 

Bathing stones at Gingee, 360. 

Bears, 28. 

Beaumont, Mr. James, 289. 

Bellary district, 327 note. 

Bellocombe, M. de, 417. 

Benares, 27'/. 

Bench courts, 248. 

Bench magistrates, 248. 

Bengal, 163, 179. 

Bentinck, Lord William, 3C6. 

Beriz deduotious, 227. 

Bernadotte, 72 note. 

Besohi, 82, 394. 

Best & Co., Messrs., A 66. 

Botol-vine, 12CL 2 10, All. 

Be 7 poro, 287. 

Blaina, 371. 

Bhuvanagiri (J?/'), weaving ot, 155,167; 
sugar made near, 159 ; centre of trade, 
166, 266 ; ferry at, 172 ; rainfidl at, 177 ; 
former taluk of, 147, 202, 208, 227} 
Rayoji born at, 203 ; sub-registrar at 
247 } union, 269 ; village described, 265. - 

Bijapur, takes ^ Gingoe, 36, 80, 849; 

Sivaji takes 'Gingee from, 86, 850; 
crushed by Auraugseb, 37 ; the Enj^liaH 
invited by the local governor of, 89; 
gangs of Chappnrbatida from, 252 
shrotriom granted by, 276 ; Porto Novti* 
obtained by the Dutch frqm, 279. 

Bilva leaves, 1^71, 893. 

Bird, Mr. John, 233. 

Bishop, Lieutenant, 865. 

Bishop of Mylapore, 394. 

Blaok Hole of Oalontta, 60. 
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BUwdc Town Vilfo Noire). 

Blaokwell, 0r., 44. 

Blackwood, 08. 

Blanford, Hr. H. F., 15 note, 17 note. 

Blanket'wea-vizig, 154, 308. 

Board of Trade, 302 noto, 303. 

Boat'building, 161. 

Boats, 172. 

BooaiTO, 87 noto. 

Bomiaa fnaldbaricumf 149. 

Bombay Gazetteer, i, pt. 2, 32 note. 

Bomma, N&jak, 101 ; N4yaki, 102. 

Aommayapilaiyam {Fd), 224. 

Bonnand, Mgr., 198. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 66, 83, 185, 409-413. 

Bound hedge, at Cuddalore, 43, 85 ; at 
Pondicherry, 408, 415. 

Brahma, 327, 398, 405. 

Brahmakundam (Bd), 327. 

Brahmans, inflnenoe of, 94, 99, 102, 104 ; 
favourable revenue rates for, 209, 216, 
217, 218. , 

Br&hmans’ gate nt Cuddalore, 52. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, 418. 

Brandis, Sir D., 147 note, 148. 

Branfil, Colonel, 357 note. 

Brass, jewellery, 252 ; other work, 161. 

Breithaupt, Bev. Mr., 83 ; Mr. Charles, 313. 

Briok>making, 22, 315. 

BiidO'price, 105* 

Bridges over the, Goleroon, 12, 171,191 ; 
Gudilam, 10, 171, 172, 175, 187, 189, 190, 
897iGingee river, 190, 403; Malatt4r, 
171, 190 ; Manimnkt&nadi, 172, 396, 397 ; 
Maydranadi, 171 ; Ponnaiyar, 8, 171, 
172, 175, 187, 190, 242, 297 ; Toudiyir, 
190 ; Uppanir, 261 ; VoUdr, 11, 139, 171, 
187 i other rivers, 171, 188, 191. 

Britannia Bridge, 285 note. 

British India Steam Navigation Company, 
164, 176, 298. 

British Navy, 186. 

Brltto, Jean de, 81. 

Brooke, Mr. Arthur, 232 1 Mr. Henry, 231, 
298 

Brooke’s-pettah, 2^. 

Browning’s Clive, 51. 

Buchanan, Hr., 124. 

Buckingham canal, 178, 183. 

Bddangudi channel, 138. 

BuddhMts, 97,274. 

BttdubndnkaltM, 90, 92. 

Bui&loes, saoridoe of, 95, 857, 360, 383, 
892. 

finilding-itones, 20. 

BnU(tss Nandi). 

Bpllotinsof Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 120 note, 124 note, 12$ note, 126 
note, 127 note, 16Q note. • 

finUook-oarts, 169. 

BnUoek^hoeb 128. 

fidiette, Mt, 866. 

Bmrfl^ariee, 849. 


Cadet corps at Manjakuppaiii, 197, 808, 
306,307,309. 

Caealpinia sepiaria, 25. 

Calonttu., Black Hole of, 60 j old Mission 
church at, 83 ; Kicruandor sent to, 84 ; 
gunny-bags imported from, 164, 163, 
243 ; Mr. J. Dent died at, 283 j English 
factory at, 406 ; Circars tsken by a force 
from, 416. 

Calcutta Review, 84 note. 

Cs Id well. Bishop, 2. 

Call, Sir John, 63 note, 800, 301. 

Calland, Mr. John, 231. 

Calv5 college, 422. 

Cambridge’s fVar in India, 67 note, 08 
note, 186 note, 387 noto. 

Caiubn, staple food, 91 ; area grown with 
118, 114,333, 371, 391 ; motlods of culti- 
vation of, 120, 122, 124, 126 ; standard 
outturn of, 221. 

Campbell, Mr. Edward, 318, 314, 

CanuJs, 173. 

Canara, 286, 288. 

Candy, 160. 

Cannon-ball, avonue, 43 ; villnges, 48, 173, 
201, 223, 264. 

Capemaris, 251, 252. 

Capper, Captain Francis, 6, 0. 

Capper Mount (eee Mount Capper). 

Oapuoin obnroh at Pondicherry, 406. 

Carbonic acid gas, 169, 322. 

Oarieea carandae, 160. 

Carnatic, Nawab of (eee Nawab of Aroot). 

Carpet-weaving, 158, 268. 

Caryota wens, l4Xi. 

Cash (ktsu) in Pondicherry, 404. 

Cashew, 122, 128, 161, 162,168, 816. 

Cassia awricuhzfce, 24, 161. 

Cassia Fistula, 26. 


Castes, 102-111, 260-264. 

Castor, 114, 120, 122, 128, 169, 888. 
CaeuariDa, 20, 114, 122, 127, 188. 161, 461/ 
Cattle, desoribod, 27 { cure for 
98 J on the Kahiyane, 107|: 

iswj.r.i’iiiiarf'****' 

Cave temple in Mittdr Tlrnkl^ Mi’ 

Ceded districts, 181, 870. ^ ” 
Oenteteriee, at Porto SSilili 

899, 8701 14 





OeMet, 170, 176. 

O^yloB, king Parikramab&hu of, 34; Ma* 
rakkijar tradd' with, 86 j M&nikja* 
VAohakar Yanquiahei the Baddhista of, 
97, 274 ; export of paddy to, 116, 164, 
241 ; labourers from the distriot in, 144 ; 
boats from Porto Novo to, 277 ; Bivana, 
demon king of, 344. 

Ohaoe, Captain, 320. 

Ghakkili Drug, 348. 

Chakkiliyans, 76. 

Ghakrakalam, 859, 361. 

Ckanibera of Agricnltnro and Ooinmeroe at 
Pondicherry, 483. 

Ohambera in Paris, 404. 

Ohampak tree, 396. 

Chanda Sahib, 67, 68, 59, 281, 400. 

Ohandernagore, 404, 408, 414. 

Ohandragiri, 36. 

Ghandrah&aa, 344. 

Chandrasekhara Niyak, 294. 

Ohandr&yan Drug, *347, 356, 356, 358, 369. 

Ohapperbands, 262. 

Chattrams, 172, 275, 311, 340, 401. 

Ghaukis, 241. 

Ohekkadi, 336, 337, 338. 339. 

Ohengam pass, 3, 8, 69. 

Ohenji, 347. 

Chennappan&yakanpalaiyam (Se), church 
erected at, 84 j jwshknsh of, 112 i weav- 
ing at, 156, 167 ; grant to the Com- 
pany of, 201, 298 i desbribt’d, 293-296; 
excavation of the shrine at Tiruohdpu- 
ram by the proprietor of, 326. 

Chera kingdom, 31. 

Ohetpat, former taluk, 202, 212, 214, 219. 

Ohetti, Jain title, 78. 

Chettikulam, 852, 359. 

Ghettip&laiyam, 110. 

Ohidambai'aiii taluk, 264; former taluk, 
212, 217, 219, 228, 266. 

Chidambaram town (£[/)• stone work in the 
temple at, 21; temple at, 84, 94, 05, 
267-274^ 8*79 ; gdpuram built by Krishna 
D6?a at, 36, 268; gate at Guddalore 
named after, 44, 62 j taken by Sir Eyre 
Ooote, 68 ; again attacked by Sir Eyre 
Coote, 69 ; Lutheran Mission at, 86 ; 
M&nikya-Y&ohakar*a oonneotion with, 
96 ; 8ugar«cane oulbivation near, 118; 
travelling show at, 1 22 ; nidhi at, 144 ; 
weaving at, 166 ; centre of trade, 166 ; 
bridge over the Coleroon near, I7l ; ohat- 
trams at, 173, 276 ; Kh&n Sihib’s canal 
passes by, 174 ; rainfall at, 177 ; elephan- 
tiasis at, 196 ; hospital at, 196 ; sohools 
at, 199, 200 ; former head-quarters of the 
Head Assistant Oolleotor, 228 ; mnnsif's 
cCibrt at, 246, 847 ; bench magis- 
trates at, 248; ihunicipality of, 262; 
described, 265-276 ; attempt to manu- 
facture sugar near, 818. 

Chidambara 178. 

Chiefs of Guddalcuie, 224, 229, 281. 

Julies, 08. 188. 


Chimney at Porto Kovo, 277. 

Chimnndelum .(see Semmandalani). 
Chinattarayan, 84. 

Chinglepnt, 36, 04, 215 ; Distriot Auxiliary ' 
Court of, 246. 

Chinna Knlr&yan hills, 4. q 

Chinna Salem (Be), weaving at, 165, 328 ; 
trade at, 166 ; malaria in, 194, 328 ; 
guinea- worm in, 195, 328 ; proposed 
railway to, 175 ; union, 259 ; desoribed, ' 
827. 

Chinna Tirupati (Be), 4, 107, 832, 384. o 
Ghinnamanayakanp&Iaiyam (see Chennap- 
pan4yakanp&laiyam). 

Chinnapap&samudram tank (JSd), 134, 142, 
Chinnia Chetfci, 41, 

Chit ambalam, 270, 274. 

Chit sabha, 270, 271, 274. 

Ohittapet. 342. 

Chittilingamadam channel, 186 
Ghdia kingdom, 31, 35. 

Cholam, 113, 122, 333. 

Chdlas, 31-35 ; their insoriptions at Chi- 
dambaram, 274 ; Tirup&puliydr, 804 ; Tfr- 
thanagari, 317 ; Tiruva li, 319 ; Tirnvdn- 
dipnram, 324 ; Tirnm4niknli, 326 ; Tiy4- 
gavalli, 326 ; Singavaram, 366; Sitt&mdr, 
367 ; Tindivanam, 368 ; Tirnkkdyildr, 
379, 380 ; Tirun&manalldr, 880 ; T^ni- 
rankonrai, 381 ; Tiruvennanalldr, 382 ; 
Tiruv&mattdr, 386 ; Tiruvakarai, 886 ; 
mhdr, 406. 

Cholera, 93, 108, 182, 193. 

Choultry Justices, 24-5. 

Chowringhee, 406. 

Christ Church, Guddalore, 83, 231, 299, 
313, 314 note. 

Christian College Magasine, 96 note, 274 
note. 

Christians, 80-86, 197. 

Chrome ores, 286, 289. 

Ohuokley point, 64, 65, 810. 

Ohun&mbir, 7, 403. 

Church in Madras, 83 note, 84 note. 
Churches at, Porto C^ovc, 281 ; Guddalore, 
299 ; K6ninS:uppam, 894 ; Fondioberry, 
406,420,422, 

Giroars, Northern, 414, 416. 

Oirouit Bungalow in Fort SI. David, 810* 
Cities of India, 406 note. 

Citrullus Coloeynthie, 24. 

Civil and Sessions Court, 246. 

Clays, 22, 161, 816. 

Clement XIY, 82. 

Climate, 15, 

Clive, Lord, 50-51, 69, 808, 411, 414. ^ 
Olive, Lord (Governor of Madnu»), 887. 

0 look- tower Pondiohorry, 422. 

Coal, 168. 

Cookbnm, Mr. David, 810, 396, 887 } lf»^ 
M.D..810. 

Cockell, Mr. William, 280. 

Coooannt, 163, 240. 

Coootine, 163. 

Codalonr(se« Oiiddalore). 





CoimbatorOy lS3y 166, 260, 286, 288, 814, 

397. 

Coinage of Pondioberry, 408 note. 

Cderoon river, doBcribed, 11 } value of irri* 
gation from, 117, 143, 221 ; silt broaght 

^ by, 117, 129; aniout acrose, 129, 136, 140, 
141 , 264 ; floods in the, 142, 186, 187, 188, 
191, 287 j bridge aoross, 171 § ferries 
across, 172 ; embankment along, 183 ; 
proposed water-supply to Chidambaram 
from, 263. 

C(^ector8, list of, 232. 

Colle'otor’s office, 806-307 ; residence, 307- 
310. 

Colleges, 197, 198. 

Colombo, 168. 

* Coloners garden, 197. 

Commeroial Resident, 162, 202, 232, 302, 
803, 306. 

Communication, means of, 169-176. 

Condapab Choultry, 49. 

Condiments and spices, 113. 

Conimeer (see Ktinim6du). 

Coniquile, 4^, 

Conjeeveram, Kalrayan hilt poligars came 
from, 3, 106 ; Pallava capital, 31 ; king 
Yishnugdpa of, 32; captured by the 
Bdshtrakutas, 33 ; Knlas^khara crown- 
ed at, 36 ; Vijayanagar inscriptions at, 
85 j dyed thread imported from, 166 ; 
Tengalai-Vadagalai disputes at, 824 ; 
silk imported from, 877. 

Conseil*G6n6ral at Pondicherry, 404. 

Consul at Poudichorry, British, 419. 

Conventions between the English and the 
French, 286, 240, 418. 

Coonimer (««s Kdnim6du). 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 68-69, 266, 281-283, 406, 
416, 416. 

Cope, Captain, 819. 

Copenhagen, Danish Lutheran Society of, 

86 . 


Cqpper-plate grants, 28, 88, 85, 107, 831. 
Cornish stone, 22. 

Cornwall oolts, 30 noteO 
Cornwallis, Lord, 210, 246. a 
Cottoii, area grown with, 114, 122, 891; 
weaving of, 168, 156 (see also Weaving); 
dveing of, 156, 895 ; printing of, 168 ; 
ginning of, 168, 394, 896 ; spinning of, 
422; ti^e in manufactures of, 162, 168, 
164. 

Cotton, Sir Arthur, 140; Captain A.T., 
886; Hr. J.J.,482note. 

Cotton tree, 149. 

Oofurtney, Okptain, 46. 

000^ 246-248, 804, 

Coventry, Capteiu^46, 46. , * 

ikitlgy Mr* Hew Alexander, 231. 

Oiiiiieedim rooke, 16. 

Ciriin^, grave, 248-250 ; falndraaoes to ite 
‘ * 250 1 eaetee addioted to, 250- 



Cromwell, Oliver, 408 . 

Crops, area tinder the various, 113-114 
wet, 116-119; dry, 121-128; rotation 
of, 120, 123 ; mixing of, 117, L28, 124 
126, 128. 

Crotolaria jtmcea, 164. 

Orniokshank, Mr. Alexander, 233. 
Cuddaloro Club, 64 note, 299 note, 810. 
Ouddalore sandstones, 6, 16, 17, 321, 89fi 
401, 403. 

Cuddalore taluk, 217, 227, 228, 266, 293. 
Ouddalore town (Pe), rivers in, 9-11 
railway bridge near, 10 j toiuporatun 
of. 14 : health of, 16, 193, 261 ; EngUsl 
factory at, 40 ; attacked by Sulimai 
Kh&n, 44 ; taken possession of by Mr 
Davenport, 48 ; attacked by Dupleix 
65 ; Maritha invasion of, 40, 60 ; takei 
by the French, 61, 415 ; retaken by Si: 
Eyre Cooto, 68 ; fighting at, 09 ; Tipi 
Sultan’s advance near, 69, 70 ; again takei 
by the French, 70 j attacked by Genera 
Stuart, 70-72 ; restored to the English 
72 ; first Protestant Mission at, 82; ex. 
pulsion of Catholics from, 88 ; sohooli 
opened by Kiernander at, 88 ; visit ol 
Swartz to, 83 ; Lutheran Mission at, 
84; S.P.G. Bohool at, 84; sugar-oane 
cultivation at, 119; trade at, 127, 360, 
163, 164, 165, 106, 241 ; well irrigation 

I by pumping near, 180; Sultan water- 
lifts near, 131 ; aniouts near, 186 ; water- 
supply to, 137, 261'; nidhi in, 144; 
casuarina plantations near, 148 ; weaving 
and printing of cotton at, 165, 167, 158; 
iron oil mills in, 160 ; boat-building in, 
161 ; mat-making in, 162 ; proposed 
railway to Widdbaohalam from, 176; 
rainfall at, 177, 187, 189; storms at, 
185, 186; floods at, 187, 189, 191, 192; 
grain riot at, 1 82 ; hospitals and dis- 
ponsaries at, 196 ; sohools and colleges 
at, 196-200 ; inam lands in, 224 ; Chiefs 
of, 229 ; salt factory at, 284; abkiri 
arrangements for, 238 ; opium ddfAt at, 
240 ; courts at, 246-248 ; poligsr* of, 254 1 
distriot jail at, 266-258 ; munioipaUty of , 
260; described, 296-311; PiMry A W/s 
chief office at, 814 ; Special Agent at, 
419. 

Cuddapah, District Manual, 98 note | 
Nawab of, 276. 

Cullen, Lieutenant-Colonel, 284. 

Cultivable waste, 118. 

Cultivation, area under, 112^114 ; mstlitBdo 
of, 116-128; exteneioa of^ 224| moMiodi 
on the Kalriyans of, 882. 

Coming, Mr. WUUam, 221, 298. 

Cumingpet, 298. 

(^^eflttr. Brooke, 16, 212, nz, iii| 
810, 892. V ■ ^ 

Curds, measures ussd foiv 
Customs, 241-248, 405. 
oyolosMs (ssi Bto^i). 





D'Aoh^, M., 61. 

Dacoit, a notoriouai 264. 

Daooities, 248, 249. 

Daggap&d) 240. 

Dalav&ntir {Ee), 32, 846-847. 

Valhergia latifolia^ 26, 149. 

Dalton, Captain, Memoir of, 59 note. 

Daly ell, Mr. Bobert Anatrutherj 180 note, 
181 note, 238. 

Damas, Chevalier de, 72. 

Danes, the, 280. 

Daniel!, Mr. James, 231. 

Danish Lutheran Mission, of Trauqnebar, 
82 I of Copenhagen, 85, 199, 328, 877. 
Dardgahs, 256. 

DAsaris, 90, 251. 

Dashwood, Sir Samuel, 229. 

Date, edible, 152. 

Date-pahns, 140, 161, 240 } mats made of, 
78, 162. 

Didd Khan. 351. 

D’Auteiiil, M., 61, 863, 374, 387, 418, 414. 
Davenport, Mr, Henr} , 47, 48, 229, 

David, Fort St. {see Fort St. David). 

Davis, Lieutenant, 65 ; Mr. John, 229, 
299 j Mr. William Dove, 233. 

Dawson, Mr. George, 281. 

Deooan, 30, 87, 128, 124, 219. 

Decennial lease, 211. 

Deer, 28. 

Deities, village, 98, 309, 392. 

Dent, Mr. Cotton Bowerbank, 231, 309 | 
Mr. John, 214, 233, 265, 284, 286, 419. 
Deputy tahsildars, 2, 248. 

Derrie eoandens, 25. 

Dde&hhimini newspaper, 310. 

Ddsing E&ja, 92, 329, 352, 866, 387. 
D’Estaign, Count, 61, 02, 56. 

IWvo eahha, 270, 271, 278. 

D4van&mpatnam (Fe), 41, 49, 63, 64, 66, 
66, 81, 260 (also eee Fort St. David). 
D^van&yakai N4yudu, 295 j Perumil, 324. 
D6v6ogas, 75, 164, 368. 

D4vanSr (Dd), 81, 871. 

D^viram, composition and arrangement 
of, 96, 97i 292, 380 ; oonneoted with the 
district, 98 j regularly taught at 
Chidambaram, 199 ; reference to places 
in the district in, 274, 804, 318, 326. 
D^vikdttai, 67, 185. 

Devils, 839, 3M. 

Dhall, 123, 338. 

Dharmapori, 318. 

Dharmar&Ja, 99. 

Dharmavaram, 176. 
l%ambara sect, 78. 

Dll^itart of Chidambaram, 272. 

Dtosdersa oppoiHifolieit 26. , 

Diseases; ;J.98-196 J aifeoting sngar-oane, 
120 1 istad ground-nut, 126. 

DispetdHlldes (ms Hospitals and dispen- 
■arieiO;"'"' 

DittMioe,*uxpresilQai for, 168. 


DistiUery, ftmefa, 2^r811-«14, 

Distriot, general description 3. » ^ 
tion and boundaries of, 1 ; lialnllA #ad 
chief towns in, 1 ) derivation of asMO 
of, 2 ; natural divisions of, 2 j forasat^on 
of, 201 ; Collectors and Magistrates 
232. O 

District and Sessions Court, 68* note, 246, 
247,804. 

District Board, 176, 269. 

District Jail, 256, 262. 

Distriot Magistrate, 233, 248. 

Distriot Munsifs* Courts, 246. 

Disturbances in 1841, 218. 

Dittam, 213, 236. 

Divisional charges, existing, 227. 

Divisional Magistrates, 248. 

Dombans (Dommaras), 92, 248, 261, 262, 

Domestic ceremonies of Jains, 80. 

Donga D&soris, 261, 262. 

Doraisvami Nayudu, 295. 

Doraisv&mi Reddi, 326. 

Doveton, Major-General Sir John, 306, 
369. 

Doveton House, Madras, 805. 

Draper, Colonel, 68. 

Draupadi, 99, 108, 328. 

Dress, 91. 

Dry land, cultivation of, 121-128 ; assess- 
ment on, 121. 

Duck, 29. 

Ddd^kulas, 86. 

Duff’s Uistory of the Jfardl^os, 860 note. 

Dufter inam gardens, 224. 

Dumas, M., 408. 

Dupatisf 828. 

Dupleix, M. Joseph, his career in India, 
50-60, 408—416; visits Bomniajm* 

pMaiyam, 226 ; attacks Tiruvadi, 819 1 
interoe))ts Major Kineer, 863 ; statue ^ 
of, 359, 421 j improves the fortiffoationa 
of yalud&vtir, 387; takes VriddhaohsUuii, 
401 i street named after, 480. 

Dupleix, Madame, 82, 226, 281, 414, 420^ 

Dupont, wife of Qolonel John, 299. 

Dutoh, the. theii history in the distriot^ 
88, 280 J ^eir factories at Cuddalore, 49, 
64, 808; at Porto Novo, 279; and 44 
Kdnim6du, 802; their relatfons with Uia 
French, 406-406. 

DvArapdlahMt 346, 386. 

Dvirasamudra, 34, 86. 

Dyeing of cotton, 156. 

Dyes, 163. 


Earth-nut (see Ground-nut), 
Earthquake, 192. 

Barth-salt, 286. 

Bast Coast Canid, 178. 

Bast India Dlstmeries and Su 
Company, 118, 159, 288, 81: 
Bast Indian Iron Oompaoiy, f 
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Itammile Mdltioii of the MrrioiUiQriftif 

BdotyAhiiii (2>0), 162. 

Sditfyfr 9, 186, 189, 191. 

Kdnofttion. 197-200. 
l^alftr(J?9),172. 

JBkoji, 276. 

Blemastlr (C7«) : firks, 146 ; former taluk 
. of, 147, 202, 212» 227 1 Tillage, tort 
near, 16 ; oai^nred by D'Anteuil, 61 ; 
detoi'ibed, 378. 

Sle^hantiiitiB, 198, 262: 

Klephantt, 28, 828. 

Ellai-amman, 93. 

’ Elleaborongh, Lord, 198. 

»E118ri (E/), 84. 

Ellit c^ltram, 173. 

Muttukdrar kulam, 363. 

Elwin, Mr. Edgar Alfred, 233. 
migration, 76, 145, 163. 
ndal (Oe), 393. 

Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. 3, 36 note, 97 note ; 
Vol. 4, 33 note ; Vol. 6, 32 note, 318 note ; 
Vol. 7, 33 note, 34 note, 36 note, 380 
note. 

Eraiydr {Od), 161. 

Erandi, Father Philippe, 80. 

Etymology of names : Aroot, 2 ; Kulri- 
>ans, 3; Labbai, 86; Marakkiyar, 8(); 
Sem^davan, 110; Porto Novo, 277; ! 
•Elavinatdr, 374; Ulnnddrpot, 383; i 
Pennidam, 396; Tittagndi, 396; 

^ Vriddhaohalam, 397. 

S^eacaria agallodui^ 27L 
Ezoite (salt) factories, 234. 

Eai:porti of the district, 163. 


Fith*oQrittg yards, 287. 

Flint, Captain, 3^. 

Bloods, 186-141, 186-192. 

Flora, 28-26. 

Florioan, 29. 

Floyer, Mr. Charles, 59, 280. 299. 

Food, 91. 

Foote, Mr. E. Bruce, 16 note, 20, 876. 
Forbes, Professor, 17. 

Fordyoe, Mr., 61. 

Forests, 147-162, 833. 

Forgotten Empire by Mr. E. Sowell, 86 
noto. 

Forrest’s Cities of India, 406 noto. ^ 
Fort Louis, 406, 407, 416. 

Port St. David, 162, 201, 212, 217, 229, 264 1 
also Chapter II and pages 296 to 811 
paesim. 

Port St. George, 39. 

Fossil trees, 18-19, 386. 

Fothergill, Major 0. 0,, 311. 

Fowke, Mr. Randall, 230. 

Fraser, Captain J. S., 6, 419 ; wife of 
Colonel Charles, 291» ; Mr. William, 289. 
Pieoman, Mr. Robert, dO, 229. 

F roire. Father Andr6, 81 , 360. 

French, Arthur, 878 ; William, 378. 

French Revolution, 418. 

French Settlements, supply of salt, opium 
and gar.jaior the, 236, 240, 

Fuel supply to Porto Novo iron works. 
286, 286. 

Fumol, Viscount, 341, 342. 

Funeral ceremonies, 80, 107, 110. 
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Factories, salt, 234. 

Factory*^ House, 246, 257, 300-306, 809, 
814, V 

Fairs, 27, 266, 347, 868, 391. c 
Fallowfield, Mr. Ernest William, 231, 299. 
Famines and scarcities, 75, 128, 179-184, 
841, 376. 

Fanam, 404. 

Farangip6ttai, 277. 

Fiurm of Tfruv^ndipuram, 321. 

Farmer, Mr. Richard, 47, 229. 

experimental, 120, 126, 127. 
Farqidiir, OoTemor, 224. 

27«-^29. 

FergttMOB, Hr., 269, 271, 878. 379. 

Femes, 172, 826. « * 


Iww, 108, 194,1 
'MdHtidpeij Pondit 


Pondieherreneie, 16, 

Import the Sele^ Committee on 
India Company,,. 210 note. 
#TOa»f»alkjlv 828. 

iipuA'l%':4^;44. ■ 

ipl%lW*859, 


Gadilam rivor, described, 9; alluvium 
of, 19, 293 ; Dutch fort near the 
of, 88; aniouts over, 113. 128, 129, 186, 
137, 221, 321 ; bridges over, 171, 172, 
175, 297 : floods in the, 187, 189, 190, 
191, 254; proposals for water-supply 
from, 261 ; passes Cnddalore, 296, 297, 
310 ; clay near its bank at Panrotf, 816. 

Gaebel6 cotton mill, 422. 

Gaja (yard), 167. 

Gajagiri, 832. 

Gajalakshmi, 840. 

Gall-nuts, 333. 

Game, 28. 

Ganapati (see PillaiyAr). 

Gan^m (s«r PiJlaiyai). 

Ganga-Pallavat, 83, 318, 819, 880. 

Gangada Nayinkr, 826; 

Gangaikondaohdiapuram, 182; 189^ 

Ging^ya Hdaiyir, 77, 78. 

Ganges, 876. 

Gangs, oriminai, 261. 

Ganla,240. 




ily tut 

; the, 48, 49, 70 note. 

Garden House, the, 63 note, 68, 04, 66, 70 
note and pages 802 to 810 passim. 
Garden land, 207, 208, 209, 216, 217, 219, 
220 . 

Gardens at Pondicherry, 422. 

Gorrow, Mr. Edward, 206. 

Garrow, George, his jamabandi report, 202 
note } his settlement, 204, 208 ; Golleo» 
tor, 232 ; reports on the Factory House, 
802 : and on Tiy&ga Drug, 343 ; recom* 
mends the destruction of the fortifica- 
tions of Giugee, 356 j and Vriddha- 
. ohalam, 400, 401. 

Garrow, Mr., a member of the Committee 
appointed to report upon the Porto 
Hovo iron works, 280. 

Garstin, Mr., J. H., on improvements to 
Fort St. David, 62 j on the illiteracy of 
Malaiy41is, 108; on the state of season 
in 1876, 181, 182 j Collector, 233 ; on 
the mannfaotnre of illicit salt, 236 ; 
on the earthenware pipes at Gingee, 
861 ; on Ddvantir kistvions, 372. 
Qarudanadi {see Gadilam). 

G&zula Balijas, 161. 

Geister, Mr., 82. 

Genealogy of the South Indian gods, 99 note. 
Gentlemen oadei s («ee Cadet corps). 
Geology of the district, 15-20; of Pondi- 
cherry, 402. 

Gorioko, Mr. William, 84. 

Germany, 127, 156, 164. 

Ghee, measures used for, 167. 

Gingee Hills, described, 4, 345 ; game 
near, 28 ; prehistuiic implements in, 
80 ; Irulans found near, 110 ; forest in, 
26, 148, 140, 160; sottlomontof villages 
in, 221 ; view from Tirukkdyildr of, 378. 
Gingee rivor, desofibed, 7, <^03; allavium 
19; sugar-cane cultivation under, 
118 i railway to Pondicherry from, 175 ; 
floods in, 189 ; in the Tindivanam taluk, 
345. 

Gingee taluk, 202, 208, 

Gingee village {Dc), Gappan&rya, governor 
of, 36 ; Vijnyanagar strongho'd, 36 ; 
reduced by the Musaluiaua, 36, 44; 
captured by Sivaji, 36, 350 ; Pima 
Bija's flight to, 37, 351 ; captured by 
Aurangzeb, 37, 351 ; Muhammad Khin, 
governor of, 39 ; Maritha governor of, 
40; Zulfikar Khin, snbadar of, 43; 
Sai^p Singh, governor of, 44-47, 362 ; 
captured by Busay, 68, 353, 414; 
English expedition against, 69, 365 ; 
surrendorod to the English, 69; Venka- 
tapati, governor of, 77, 326; Christian 
oongregiition at, 80, 81 ; Arept Mission 
out station at, 86; Naviyats near, 86; | 
buffalo sacrifices at, 95, 392 ; sugar-oana I 
onllivatioTi near, 118; rainfall at, 177; | 
famine relief-works near, 182; dispensary | 
106 ; mnnsif's oourt at, 246 ; crime 
248, 261; described, 347-862 { 


oolngi^i Mid BdialpttireB removed ffOnL 
869; 867, 420/ 421, 422 ; BUil^iir 
governor of, 406 (also $ss M^oli£i>, 
Gingelly, 114, 122, 124, 164. 

Gingelly-oil, 166, 159. 

Gingen, Captain, 400. 

Ginning of cotton, 168, 894, 896. 

Gleig’s Life of Mnnro, gjBl note. 

Gneiss, 20. 

Gneissio rooks, 16. 

Goa, 82, 305. 

Goanese Catholic ohoroh at ManJakuppaQi, 

Goats, 28, 118, 120, 161. 

Godeheu, M., 416. 

Golconda, 36, 37, 39, 40. 349. 

Gold, 22. 

Gdniukhanadi, drains the Kalriyant, 8 , 
11 ; joins the Maydranadi at Kalltir, 11 ; 
sugar-cane cultivation under, 118; 
malaria along the course of, 194,; 
supplies Kallakurohi tank, 328. 

Goodoro, Major, 409. 

Gordon, Mr. Huntley Pryse, 190, 238. 

G6ri, 63 note, 297. 

Gdtras, 103. 

Goudelour, 62 note. 

Governor of Pondicherry, 403, 406. 

Gdvinda Niyak, 291. 

Go wan, Mr. George, 397. 

Graham, Captain James George, 202, 204u 
208, 232, 302. 

Grain, wages in, 145 ; measures of, 167. 
Grdma ddvatas {see Deities). 

Granaries at Gingee, 360. 

Grand l^tang, 18, 403. 

Grasses, 26, 161. 

Grazing grounds, 160, 161. 

Greenway, Mr. Edward Crofc, 232. 

Gribble’s Manual of the Cuddapah distriett* 
93 note. 

Griffith, Mr. Vioesimus, 299. 

Grosbe, Rev. J., 84 note. 

Ground- nnt, prosperity due to, 106, 239, 
261, 256; area with, 114, 122, 

205, 293, 346, 371, 384, 391 ; methods 
of cultivation of, 124-127 ; trade in. 
103, 1C4. 277, 316, 316, 401, 423 ; 
weights u^ed -for, 166 ; profits from; 
168; I’oads out by traffic in, 171, 

260; cake, 118, 120, 164^ 316; oU, 127, 
160,164,315,384,386. 

Gddaldr {see Cuddalore). 

Guinea-worm, 196, 328. 

Guimbhara, 32. 

Qunadara, 32. 

Gundn grimam, 48, 173, 201, 223, 264 
Gundn sdlai, 43. * 

Gnnda-(Jppalay4di (JH), 261. 

Gnnny-bs^, 163, 2^. 

Gmnny-weaving, 164. 

Gunia, 203, SOS. 

QmUaka (scuffle), 122. 

Gnntftr fsmine, 190. 

Gmmkkal, 96, 102. 







kir SaWb, 278. 

Haidar Ali, invadei the Carnatic, 69, 203 ; 
opoupies Chidambaram, 266; aaoka 
Porto * Novo, 280, 281 ; defeated by Sir' 
Eyre Coote at Porto Novo, 281*283; 
plunders the family of Malik Muham- 
mad Ali Ehin, 337 ; holds Tiya^a 
Drngr, 343; takes Gingee, 365-8S6; 
attacks Perntnukkal, 865 ; damages 
it Tir-^kkdyildr, 379 ; and Tirnvakarai 
temples, 386. 

Hall, Mr. Arthur, 217, 233, 338. 

HaUett, Mr. Charles Hughes, 119, 233. 

^ Hally burton, Mr. John, 299. 

Hammiok, Mr. Murmy, 233. 

Hampe, 86, 349, 379. 

Hanumin, 326, 359, 374, 379. 

Hardtnielda, 149. 

. Hares, 29. 

liarnaye,'Mr. Edward Hobert, 232. 
Harihara IT, Vijayanagar king, 36. 
Hnrihoraputra (see Aiyan&r). 

IlarriB, Mr. Stephen, 232. 

Harrison, Mr., 49. 

Harrop, Mr. John, 281. 

Harvest time of crops, 122 note. 

Hastings, Mr. Erancis, 229. 

Hai^ell, Mr. William, 42. 43, 229. 

Haynes, Mr. John, 229, 300. 

2[^ewood, Lt.-Gol. J., 197. 
health, public, 193-196. 

Heath, Mr.. 147, 1^0, 280, 283-288. 

- Hemp-drugs, 240. 

Herodotus, 174. 

Hides and skins, 163, 248. 

High Court at Pondioherry, 422. 

Highways and Hedges Mission, 85. 

Hill system of district, 2-7. 

. Hiude, Mr. John, 230. 

Hindus, 88-113, 197. 

HiranyAksha, 290, 291. 

Hiranyavarma, 273. 

Histoire deg Missizna I* Inde, 81 note, 


804 note. 

Hiatoire monetaire des Colonies Fran^aiseg, 
• 408 note. 

History of the district, 30-73. 
J^ohson-Jobson, 2, 37 note, 277, 296, 310 
note, 402. . 

Hodgson, Mri, 210 note. 

HodgNb4*i report on the Dutch settle- 
ments, 88 note, 279 note. 

HoiaM»d, Mr. George Isaao^ 281. 
HoUtuderi’ Garden, 279. 


Hdmalmlam tank, 274, 

* 

nlible-twingiBg, 284. 

112, 122. 

HApNaori&oe, 266. 

HplafgSl, Mr. Jeremiah Oamett, 238. . 
tfbapitala and diapenmriee^ 196,421. 
mdm Tille ai Pondidierry, 404. 420. 
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Houses, 90, 107, 110. 

House-tax, 2.59. 
llowson. Captain, 46. 

Hoysalas of Dv&rasamudra, 35, 884. 
Hubbard, Mr. James, 230. 

Hughes, Captain, 70. ‘ 

Hughesdon, Mr. Joseph Charles, 283. 
Hugonin, Captain, 48, 62. 

Huknmn&ma, Dent's, 216. 

Hulds taluks, 216, 256. 

Hnmn.n saorifioo, 357. 

Hnnterman, Serjoant-Major, 341, 342, 343. 
Hurricanes (ace Storms). 

Husan bastion nt Gingee, 350. 

Hnttemsn, Mr. George Henry, 83, 84. 
Hymnas, 28. 

Hyde, Mr. Charles, 172, 2<'’6 ; chattram 
built by, 172, 401 ; Collector, 211, 

233 1 presents to Hindu temples by, 
202, 401 { Ordered to vacate the bnrraekS 
at Cuddaloro, 306, 307. 

Hypergamy, 109. 


IlamaiyAkkin&r, 874. 

Illioit salt, 236. 

Huppai oil, 169. 

Immaculate Conception, ohuroh of ths, 482. 
Implements, agrioultural, 117, 123. 
Imports of the district, 163. 

Inam««, 224-227. 

Income-tax, 243. 

Indian Anti qttary, (Vol. 21), 35 note; (12), 
36 note ; (26), 97 note ; (6), 372, 

Indian Architecture by Mr. Fei'gusson, 269. 
Indian Lam Reports (Madras, 12 and 26), 
324. 

Indigo, 118, 124 ; area grown under, 114, 
120, 122, 127, 168 ; cultivation of, 127 ; 
weights used for, 166 ; export of, 162-, • 
328, 829. 

Indra, 378, 895. 

Indufltries. 164-162, 422-42.2. 

Ins->rip'ionB nt, Allahabad, 32; Bihdr,. 
406; Chidambaram, 36. 268, 273, 274; 
Conjeevoram, .35 ; Da1av&> iir, 846 ; 
Gingee, 349, 850, 362, 353; Kflairdr, 
380; KoHy8n6r, 384; Kugttiydr, BMf 
KdnimAdu, 362; Maiidagapattu, 386 j 
Mannirgudi, :.76 ; Maiakkiuam, 
Panamalai, 32, 886 ; Peinmukkal, 866 y 
SAndmuangalau, 377 ; Singavaram, 862 1 
Sirukadambdr, 367; Sittimdr, 8j67| 
Biimnsbnauj, 292; Tindivanam, 2M|. 
Tirtbansgari, 817 ; Tirukk6yildr.,8a, 28 . 
879, 280 ; Timmini uli, 826; ‘Tirttnl* 

raanalldr, 23, 880 ; Tiruniran|rmi»a;r 

'281; Tirnpipnliydr, 204; i'iruTakiftth 
226{Timadi,26,219; Tiruvailrtimalali 
66 1 Tlruvdiidlirararf, 24, 824t 
Tennanalldr, 26,262; TiUagiidlf i 
Tiy4gavaQi,826; Triobfiu>|iolyrS 
Tal]am, 846| TiUiaafirr. 406 1 < 
puram, 866 ;Vridd h >io h »Ia i 8,66»668^ 

is "■ 
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IiliOriptions of the, Oh(51a8, 'S3, 274, 304, 
317, 819, 824, 326, 826, 866, 367,368, 
879, 380, 881, 386, ^ 6 1 Ganga-Pallavas, 
83, 819, 860; Hoysalas, 34, 36; Jains, 
367 ; Keralas, 36 ; Pallavas, 32, 274, 
317, 819, 346, 366, 377, 885, 386, 

399; Pdndyas, 268, 274, 304, 317, 319, 
324, 826, 320, 366, 377, 380, 386; 

Eashtraktitas, 33, 325, 380, 403; 

Vijayanagar dynasty, 35, 30, 2G8, 292, 
317, 349. 377, 389, 405. 

Insoriptions of, Gappanarj'a (Vijayana- 
gar), 35 ; llarihara II (Vijayanagai*), 
36 ; Kampana (Vijayauagai), 35 ; Khan 
Alisan Ambar Kh6n Sahib, 368 ; Kdppe- 
runjinga (Pallava), 35, 366; Krishna 
III (Rdshtraklita), 33, 380 ; Krishna 
D6ra (Vijayanagar), 36, 268, 317, 377, 
389 ; Kula Bokhara (Kerala), 35 ; 
Mah4ndravarnian I (Pallava), 346 ; Kara- 
simha’a gonorals (Hoysala), 34 ; 
Parakfisarivarman (Chdla), 33; llaj4- 
ditya (Ohdla), 380; R&jar&ja I (Chdhi), 
368; R&jasimha (Pallava), 32, 385; 
Il4j4ndra D4va (Chdla), 379; Sadat 
UUa Kh&n, 352 j Samadragupta, 32 ; 
8nndara*Pindya I)6va of Madura, 208 ; 
Vikrama (Ohdla), 367. 

Invalid D4p6t at Ouddaloro, 193, 

Ipomaa biloba, 24. 

Ir&vdn (fee Araviu). 

^ Iron, smelting and distribution of, 22; 
sugar mills, 120, 169; ploughs, 122, 
128; import of, 163; works at Porto 
Novo, 147, 160, 261, 280, 283*200. 

Irrigation, 113, 128-142, 

Irnlampattu (D/), 21. 

Irnlans, 110, 25] . 

Irvine, Mr. Octavius Butler, 290. 

Isl&mab&d, 206. 

195. 


J 

lack, 149, 315, 333. 

^Jaoka18, 119, 120, 152, 335. 

Jadaya Gaundan Malai, 4, 191, 329. 

Jafthia, 163. 

Jiflrapdttai, 368. 

.Jaggery, 120, 163. 240, 312, 315, 328, 313. 
Jaghir, 329, 365 (nee also Na'Wnb of Avcot.). 
Jidlii, 256-258, 397, 422. 

Jains, conversion of Appar fi-oo' the faith 
ni, 82, 97, 386 ; account of, 76*-8’0, 345 ; 
* overthrow of the faith of, 95, 98, 326 ; 
> Making of leaf mats by, 162 ; 
' * their antiquities at Tirnpftpuliydr, 
804} Kflkuppam, 311; Timvadi, 318'; 
Sirnkadambdr, 9^^ 1 Sittamdr, 367 ; 
Tindtvanami 869; ^Tonddr, 370; 
Tirunirankonrai, 380; Koltyandr, 384; 

. , 'ViUupuram, 390; Xri4nkuppani, 405. 
Jafnabandi, 2(S. 

, (watoh). 168, 


iTambadai (l7d), 31^ - 

Jambai (Oc), 98. 

J&n (span), 167. 

Jauak^ttai (ib), 866. 

Janappans, 164> > 

Jat&varxnan Sundara Pandya, 35. 

Jatropha gossypifolia, 24. 

Java, 160, 163, 164. 

Jav4di hills, 106, 240. 

Jeanne Bdgum (see Dupleix, Madame). 
Jemadars, 255. 

Jennings, Mr. William, 230, 

Jesuits, 82, 408. 

Jowollery, brass, 252. 

Jogis, 02, 250, 251, 252. 

.Tdnagan, 87. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bei 
. Vol. 14), .328, 382 ; (49), 357 note. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(Volume 8), 19 note, 273 note. 

Judge’s bungalowat Ouddaloro, 804, 805. 
Jnneans, 322, 323. 

Jmiglo (Jm»servancy, 147, 148, 

Jungle fowl, 29. 

Justice, primitive, 101, 108; administra- 
tion of, 245-258. 


X 


KachM kaJ, 372. 

Kaehi Rao, Mnttukrishna and Ponnambat4»^ 
304. 

KachiriiyaiAlaiyam (Bd), 4. 

Kadali (I>5), 154, 162. 

Kadal-dr, 296. 

KAdam, 168. 

KAdAmpuliyfir (Se), 21, 113, 195, 293, 311, 

KAdava (see Pallavas). 

Kaikdlans (weavers), 154, 155, 157, 293, 
311,316, 304, 895. 

KaiMili, 87. 

Kailis, 167. ^ ^ 

Kal (mile), 168. 

Kdlaliasti, 161, 298. 

Kalam, 167, 203. 

Kulaoiham, 146. 

KAli, 271,272, 383, 392. 

KaHngattiipttarani, 318. 

KAlivoli swamp (^’c), 12, 345, 364. ' ^ 

Ksllakurchi taluk, 202, 212, 227* 22S, 327* . 

Kallakurchi vilUgo (Ce), grant 

II of, 3G ; Danish Ln^eran Missldn(at,^ 
85; sugar factory at, 118]; proposed 
railway through, 175; rainfall at, 177, 
178 ; hospitaL at, 196% schools at, 19^ 
200 i distillery at^ 238, 814 ; union, 
described, 328. ' 

Kalians, 102, 262, 253. 

KallAr stream, 7. 

Kallim Ulla Khan, Saiyad, 837. . 

KallipAdi (Cd), 93. 

KalHvdrmdlAi. 5IJiL 





Kalr^yan hills, 4eioribed, 8, 82^884)1 

their scenery. 7,329, 378 j draiijftge of , 
11 ; level under, 13; iron ore in, 22 > 
flora of, 28 ; elephants and game on, 28 | 
prehistoric peoples of, 30 ; Malaiyilis of, 
106 ; jaghirs in, 112, 224 ; forests on, 148, 
149 ; mats and tatties made in, 162 g 
exports from, 163 ; rainfall on, 178, 188 ; 
malaria in, 194 ; illiteracy of tho pcoplo 
in, 197. 

Kulyiina Mahil at Gingee, 361. 

Samala Kanni Ammdl, 357, 360. 

K4m Baksh, 351. 

Kamban, 381* 

Kamban samb4 paddy, 116. 

KambiCv urn cloths, 87, 166, 157, 164,293, 
296, 311, 395. 

Kambayanalldr, 318. 

Kamblim6du (Fe), 234. 

Kamola,_333. 

Kamm^Jas of Tiravadi, 3.S9. 

Kammao, 7a. 

Kampana of tho Vijayanajrar dynasty, 35. 
Kanaka sabba, 270, 271, 273, 274. 
K4nobipiu*am Conjeoveram). 
Kaudiobipuram, 155. 

Kand4du(Ji’c), 234. 

Kandamangalam {Ed), 134, 241, 242, 384. 
Kandapi>ach4vadi, 211. 

Kandiyamalldr {Ee), 20. 

Kaugani, 330. 

K4ni, 109, 167, 203, 208. 

Xaniyambidi, 240. 

Kannim^r, 99, 111. 

Kanyakdvil, 46 note. 

Kaolin, 22. 

Kapila, 333. 

Kapp6ri tanks {Fd), 142, 

Kav paddy, 115, 116. 

Karadiknppam, 211, 

Karaiy4ravittakuppam {Fe), 260. 

Kir41a VelUlans, 106. 

K4rambalam salt factory, 234, 235, 23«’>. 
Karanattam (D«), 166.' 

Kari Biman, 106, lt7. 

Kirikil, 243, 404, 419. • 

Karombu (see Rugar-cane). 

Karung41i (sse Acacia tundra). 

Kitfnngnli (Be), 133, 316. 

Kisan, 150, 166. 

Kaasar (see Water>rate). 

, JCatcho B4yan, 381. 

Xaetalai (Be), 366. 

J|Cattiibadi,inanM, 224. 
jUfttil Mann6rgiidi (ua Mannargudi). 
KAttupm^dr (2%), p, 391. 

Kanravas, 375, , 

JC4«ad(e, 363. # • 

Baw/at.m 

lUvftlg&s, 109, 224, 253, ^260, 328, 
830,881,894. 

KaTWait, 187. 

ISm Mr. C, T., 16, 393. 

:?^^Si^Gaailaai), 


803, 
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Kenworthy,' Mr. John, 282, 300. 
Kdpumitis, 261, 262. , 

Keralas, 35. 

Kerjean, M., 60. 

Kerosine oil, 108, 159, 163. 

Kdsavasvdmi, temple to, 391. 

Kb4n Alisdn Ambar Kh^n Sahib, 363. 
Khdn Sahib, 329. 

Khan S4hib’s canal, 29, 132, 141, 174, 190, 
191, 263, 284. 

Khan Sfihib’s fort, 329. 

Kiernander, Mr. J . Z., 38, 83, 84, 303. 
Kil.aiydr (Dd), 380. 

Kilarungiinain (Ee), 162, 311. 

Kilinjiyar rivnr, 7, 190, 403. 

Kilkupijam (Fe), 311. 

Killai (VJ), 174, 237, 292. 

Kilpatrick, Captain, 265. 

KilAr {•^f'(’ Kilai} dr). 

Kinohant, Mr. Jliohaid, 232, 298, 302, 
309. 

Kinchunl pet tall, 298. 

Kinci'r, Major, 351, 388, 381 >. 

King, Mr., io note*, *20, 403 note. 
Kistnagiri, 347, 354, 356, 356. 

Kistnapp.a Xdyak, Dupdla, 77. 

Kisina Kao, kilindar at Tiydga, Drug, 

842, 375, 389. 

Kists, 213. 

Kist.vaoiis, 30, 334,371. 

Kodukkdr (Be), 162. 

Kodwnp6vi, 94. 

Kohlhoff, Mr., 83. 

Kdkampdlaiyam (De), 251. 

Kdl, 167. 

Kolar gold-liclds, 144, 163. 

Kdldf tarn, 379. 

Koloi, 91. 

Koliyandr (Ed), ;]84. 

Kollamalai (Ef), 386, 338. 

Kollimalais, 11, 106. 

KolU.861akdn,3-l. 

Kolldr (fM), .372. 

Komara Dover’s math, 4oo. 

Komardkshi (Ef), 141, 247. 

Komarappa Ndyak, 294, 326. 
KomarSppandyakkaupdttai (Fe), 

Kdniatia, 75, 156, 166. 

Kdndnkappam t-^e), 82, 894. 

Kondalu Mdyuk, 291. 

Konddr (FA), 261. 

Kongar&yapdlaiyam (Co), 81. 

Kongud^a lUjdkkal, 273. 

Kdpx^runjinga, 34, 86, 306, 877. • 

K6ra% grass, 162. 

Koravar (<«ee Kuravans). 

Kossapdlaiyam cotton mill, 432. 

Kosamai, Mr. F.,17 note. 

Kottaknppam (Fd), 241. 

Kottotitai (Be), 876. 

Kotwals,266» 

K6val,8i. 

Krimambdkltam, 46. ' 

^ Krishna, 292, 869, 860, 879. 

1 Kriduwin,^hin1t&t#ldav^«% 


smti 
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Krislina B^va, Vijayaiiayar king, 36, 868, 
317, 877, 889, 421. 

Krifihnipuram (Dh), 161. 

Kfhatriyan, 104. 

Kubdra, daiufhter of, 899. 

Kudikidn (J?V), 234 

KadiT^rum, 234, 236. 

Kogafydr ( p), 31, 334. 

Kuladipumangalam firka, 146. 

Kula.<>4khttra, Koraia king, 35. 

Kuli, 167. 

Kullanchdvadi, 195. 

Kuldrtimga I, >^3. 

KumLakdnam, 78, 155, 161, 275. 

Kundaldr (C’e), 31. 

Kundumani, 166. 

Kdnim^^du {Fc), 40, 11, 43. 229, 281, 362. 

KuniBamppt, 252. 

Kunjim^dii (Fg), 275. 

Kura vans, language of, 70 ; houses of, 
90 ; tattooing done by, 91, 107 j village 
aotors, 92; mat-making by, 162; 
employed as oarrlors, 170 ; burglaries 
by, 249; criminal' gangs of, 251; 
Tugamalai division of, 252 ; Muruga, 
favourite deity of, 303 note. 

Kurinjipddi {He), stone slabs in, 92 ; liable 
to soarcity, 130, 1 <6; weaving at, 157; 
market at, 105 ; valuo of kalam at , 167 ; 
dispensary at, 190 ; sub-registrar at, 
247 1 union, 259; dosoribod, 311. 

Kurnool, Nawabs of, 387. 

Kurubas, 828. 

iturumba Gaundan, 4, 154, 320. 

Kurumba sheep, 28, 154. 

Karumbas, 28, 75, 164, 373. 

Kttruvai, 117 

KuMvanpet, 172. 

Xlittddi, 98, 104. 

Kditdnddr (see Arav4u)« 

KdTvdkkam (Dd). 27, 05 375. 
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Labbais, parent-tongno of, 76 ; origin of, 
86 1 dress of, 87; botol cultivation of, 
120 ; leather trade of, 161 ; mat manu- 
facture of , 162, 278; sea trade of, 165 ; 
their numbers in Chidambaram and 
Ouddalore taluks, 205, 203. 
Labourdonuais, Mahd dc, capturo of 
Madras* by, 60, 53, 408 ; quarrels with 
Dupleiz, 63, 409 ; Meuioirs of, 55 ; Street 
named after, 420. 

Laoe-makiug, 199. 

lilsgoon at Marakkanam, 12, 364. 

Lakshmana Eao, 204. 

Lakshmi Narasimhasv&mi, 368. e 
Lally, Count, 61>60, 83, 282, 341, 415. 
Lilpet (BA 18, 138, 155, 174, 188, 259. 
LiVSiugb, 340 
fliabdms, 75, 170. 

(Ih JH^durc^, SI, 339, 350. 
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Land, loans f^,r the improvement of, 130 ; 
periodical redistiibution among the 
villagers of, 220 ; oe^s on, 259. 

! Land-customs (sayer), 225, 841-248, 322, 
323, 884. 

l^and Revenue, administration of, 201-*,. 
233; receipts during faslis 1211-1215,^ 
208 * 

Lane, Mr. Moore, 286. 

Languages spoken, 75, 

Laouenan, Bt. Rev. F., 198. 

Laterite, distribution and use of, 21 ; nsad 
for the Shatiatopo anient, 139, 290 ; 
supply to Chidambaram nf, 171 j railway 
lino to quarries at Mount Capper 
of, 175 ; quarried near P&laiyamkdttai, 
276 ; and Srimushnam, 290 ; used for 
Tiruv5ndi|mram temple, 324. 

Lathom, Mr- Richard, 231, 298. 

Lathom's-pot, 298. 

Launny, M Adrien, 81 note. 

Law, Captain, 409. 

Law of Lauriston, M., 417. 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, defends Cudda- 
lore against the French, 60 ; aids in the 
battle of Valudivdr, 58, 387 ; protests 
against the attempt to capture Gingce, 
59, 354 ; successful in the battle near 
134hdi*, 60; Governor of Fort St. David, 
230 ; takes Tfruvadi, 320 ; surrenders to 
the French, 410. 

' Lay, M., 408 note. 

Leother-work, 161. 

Lcggatt, Captain, 310. 

Leipzic Kvangolieal Lutheran Mission, 60, 
84, 199, 389. 

Lomon-grass, 149. 

LeoXIU,82. 

Leopards, 28. 

Les Fran^ais darie T Inde, 406 note, 408 
note, 413. 

Level of the district, 13. 

Lewin, Mr. Thomas, 231 . 

! Leyden grant, 273. 

Lighthouse at. Cuddiclorc, 297 ; at Pondi- 
cherry , 420. 

Limo, 833. 

Limestone, 21, 393. 

Lingams, 271, 836, 346, 804, 378, 385, 393, 
395. 

Lingayats, 110. 

j Liquid, meusnros, 167. 

l.iqacr, foreign, 240. 

Litigation, amount of, 247. 

Loans, Land Improvement, 130. 

Local Boards, 170, 172, 196, 199; 200, 85J. 

Local self-government, 269-'263, 404. 

I Louis, priest at Pondicherry, 407, 408. 

Louis XIV, 61. 

Louis XV. 414, 422. 

Louis XVI, 418. 

Low-duty area, 238. 

Lower Anient, Chidambar&oi taink 
benefited by. 12. 113, 129, *264, 866 ; 
advantage of irrigation under, 117; Bit* 



protected by, 128 j faiiks supplied by, 
131*133} ayaout and revenue of, 136 ; 
described, 140 j imprdvements to, 141 ; 
road to, 170; floods over, 1H7, 100 j 
*asse88ment- of land under, 218. 
iLullier, M., 407. 

Lusbington, Mr. S. R., 284, 337- 
LctheraQ MiBsion (see Damsh and 
Leipzic). 

M 

Jrfaba buxi/olid, 150. 

Macaulay, Ensign, 355, 356. 

Macdonald, Agnes, 209 ; Mr. Charles 
Edward, 299. , 

Macgregor, 354, 355. 

' Mackenzie Manuscripts, 77,101, 270,320 
348, 867, 381, 394 note. 

Maclean, Lieutenant-Colonel, 410. 
Madalapattu (Fd), 241, 242. 

Maddil4svara, 364. 

Madras, capture of, 50, 408 j iianded over 
to the Company, 57 ; seat of Government 
transferred ro, 59 ; attacked by Lally, 
68,415} expulsion of Homan Catholics 
from, 83; trade with, 163; Mayor’a 
Court at, 245 ; i ablet to J’arry at, 313 ; 
suggested removal of Gingoo pillors 
to, 359. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Scieiu ‘0 
(1840), 16.17 ; (Vol. xi), 160, 394; (xiii), 
393; (xvii), 408 note J (xxi), 356 note; 
(1887-88), 408 note. 

M^ras Museum, 22, 372; Bulletin of, 
106 note. 

Madura, Musahimn olnerKliip at, 3$ ; 
Jains vanquished at, 97; trade with, 
116; weavers of, 155 ; cattle thefts by 
Maravans in, 249 ; crime in, 25o ; 
temple to Alagar near, 252 ; Kalians of, 
263 ; Muniy&odi Tdvan of, 254 ; 
MAnikya- Vdehaker’s connection willi, 
385 ; Min^kshi shrine at, 836 ; Tirumala 
K&yakof.349. 

Madura Misaioui 80. • ' 

Madurai Viran, 101. • 

Mafti, 245. 

Magamai, 225. 

Magical slabs, 93« 

Mairistratos, 248. 

Mabdbalipura, 378. 

MabAbhArata, 92, 9», 291, 375, 376. 
Mab&dhipali, Jain bigh-priest, 78. 

Mahara kingdom, 34. 

Mah5| 404. 

HallMravarman I, 32, 76, 346. 

Hidbogany, 152. „ 

Jiaidan at Manjakuppam, 61 • note, 187, * 
C 189, 190, 192, 198, 804, 305, 807. 

HaiUm (lE7c), 21, 27, H 100, 247, 363. 
Malabar, 244, 286, 288. 

Mala€oa,224. 

HaUdd* 81, 879. j 

liak^liia, 10e-108U94, 197, 333, 334. j 

Midaiyamau, 109. I 


Makiyantir (Vb), 27, 110, 102, 363. 

MAlAngan, 831. 

Malaperumalsgaram, 191, 

Malaria, 194. 

Malattar river, 9, 133, 136, 148, 171, 180. 
Malay arnaii Nadu (see MaUdn), 

M«lcolm’» /.i/ e of Olive, 50, SI, 4U aoM, 
Malik Mahammnd Ali Khan S37 
Malleson, 55 note. 281 note, 409 liolo. 
Malhgai sainbfi paddy, 116. 

MallotUi, philippinentis, 333 . 

Maltby, Mr. Edward, 170, 215-217. 233 
Mahimiyar, 277. 

Manml Nazzar, 205. 

Mauiutti, J r/, 126, 

Mauai lu&fs, 203, 214, 221. 

Manakkattni kAr puibly, IIC. 

ManaldrpAttai (Oc), 9, 166, 171, 173, 376. 

. MAiiambadi (F/), 174. 177, 234, 

! Manarabattan ehaune). 130, 141. 
j Munavala Mnhfimuni. 32I-, 325. 
i Manavari (iV;, 2‘}4. 
i MtinavAri land, 21 S. 22(*. 

1 Mandagapaitu ('AV/), 38l. 

' Mangalam (De), 9/), 155, 106. .391, 392. 
Mangala}fichi. 392. 

Maiigalur (fV), 253, ;i93. ' 

Mungoes, UO.'j. 

Manj, (stream), 11 ; (hour), 108. 

Maiiikya- t’acliiikai , ueoount of, 96, 96 ; Jiis 
image in Cbidnmbaram temple, 270; 
date of, 274 ; pbieos visited by, 318, 319 ; 
bis oonrioction with B&vuttanalJdr, 336, 
Manilla, 158, 391. 

Manilldkottai (."'r < J round-nut). 
ManiinuktAnadi ri\ er, drains tijo Kalri^gU 
hills, 3, 149 ; join.s the Voll^r, ll| sugar- 
enno cultivation under. 118; aniculp^ 
on, 135, 137 ; bridges over, 
floods in, 191 ; clnsied as » flrsi-cltSs'^ 
irrigation source, 221; runs through 
Vriddbachalam, 391, .396; joins the 
Maydranadi, 393. 

Manjakuppam (i'V/), GadilaTu passes by, 9 ; 
lease to llto Dutch of, 38, 43 ; seized by 
the English, 43 ; looted by the MariUj^ae, » 
60; floods at, 187, 190-102} hospital at, 
19tl ; colleges and schoola ut, 197-199 1 
described 304>310 (sea *1*^ ; 

Maidan). 

MaunArgudi (A/), V'aishnava shrine at, 

98 ; trade centre, ICO ; paper formerly 
made at, 162 ; rainfall nt, 177 } floods at, 
188 ; dispeusary ut, 106 ; old taluk of! 
202, 212, 217 ; anion, 269 } desorjU^I^ 

Manual of North Arcot district, lOO note.‘^ 
Manure, 117, 123, 127, 159, ICO, 164. 
MannsorinU, Jain, 367 (see algo Maokentlo 
MSS.). :r 

Um and plans of, Ouddalore, 70 iiotdi 
Factor Ilonsa, 801 } Oardea Hobsa. 
809} PoudichariTi 400 note, 414. 417 
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Haraign^na Sambandhar, 98. 

Marakkinam (Fc), backwater at, 12, 345 j 
lime ahells at, 21 ; Catholic church at, 
82 } oasuarina plantation near, 148 ; 
road to, 169; rainfall at, 177; extension 
of canal from, 173, 183 ; dispcmsary at, 
19(3} manufacture of salt at, 170, 227, 
234, 236 } described, 364. 

Marakk4yars, 76, 8(3, 87, 163, 205, 293. 

Marathas, Gingoo under, 36, 37, 40; their 
connection with the Dntcli, 38 j invade 
tho Carnatic, 49 ; plunder Porto Novo, 
49, 279 ; loot Manjakuppani and Vun- 
nai'.ap&laiyarn, 60} attack Fort St. David, 
60 } devastation of cburchos by, 81 j 
attack Dhuvanaf^iri, 265 ; CMipturu Chid- 
ambaram, 266} attack Tiruvadi, 320} 
Aurangzeb's attempt against, 351 } a I tack 
Vriddhachalam, 401} demand tribute 
from Duplcix, 408. 

Maravalli kilangu, 121. 

Maravana, 249. 

Margosa, 102, 152, 159, 161. 

Maria do Visser, 362. 

Miriamma, goddess of small-pox, 98, 102, 
106, 108, 371, 381. 

MAriyankuppam, 252. 

MarkAI, 167, 203. 

Markets, 165, 260, 276, 311, 376, 39.5, 422. 

Marriage, croremouies connected with, SO, 
87, 105, 107, 11.0 ; to a deity, 370. 

Marseilles, 127, 164, 423. 

Martin, Mr., 100. 

Martin, Fran(,’oi8. 405-407. 

Martin/, Father Emmanuel, 80. 

MAru, 167. 

MArvaris, 165. 

Massey & Co., .Messrs., 123. 

Masula boats, 161, 420. 

Maihti, 275, 378, 400. 

Mat-making, 162, 278, 31 1. 

Mattdr Tiriikkai (Do), 385. 

Maund, Indian, 167. 

Mauritius, 119, 125, 224, 418.. 

Mayadniuial (De), 101. 

Maxwell, Mr. Haiuilton, 299. 

MAyampAdi (Be), 4. 

Mayne, Mr. R. J. M., 248 note. 

Mayor’s Court, 246. * 

Mayors of communes, l-O 1 . 

Muydraoadi, 3, 11, 171, 393. ^ 

MoDonnel, Mr. ^^noas Ranald, 233. 

McLeod, Major William, 205, 208,232. 

Measures (see Weights aud measures). 

MAdakkarans, 102. 

MAdaras, 102. 

Medical institutions (see Hospitals and 
dispensaries). 

Modowa, General, 318, 313. 

MAlaohAri(D&), 364. 

MAlapAlaiyam, 375. 

MAlpattambAkkam (Ed), 85, 814. 

MAmilt dr anient (De), 13, 186, 137, 222. 

Metficcylon, 150, 156. 


Memoirs of the Ge^gical Surv&y of India, 
(Vol. IV), 15 ixote, 22 note, 149 note, 
376. 

Memoirs, of MahA dc Labourdonni^s, 55 2 
of Dupleix,416. 

Menui tubular bridge, 285 not©, 

Merkanam, (see MarakkAnam). 

Messagories Maritimes, steamers of, 42£ 
Metals, work iu, 161 } import of, 1C3, 
Meykanda DAvar, 98, 381, 

Moyydr (Di), 220. 

Mhote, 130. 

• Milk, measures used for, 167. 

Mills, for sugar-cane, 120, 159 ; for cotton* 
spinning, 422. 

Minerals, 20-22, 100. 

Mint at Fort St. David, 44. 

Mil* Asad Ali Khan, 202. « • 

Mir Hussain Khan Sahib, 371. 

Mir Sahib, Saiyad, 328. 

Mirasi right, 92. 

Missions liltrangoros, 420, 422. 

MitAkalmra, translation of the, 173. 
Mdkshaknlam (Ed), 155. 

Molam (cubit), 167. 

Monigar, 330. 

Monopoly (salt) factory, 234. 

^lonson, Mr.William, 230; Colonel, 266,401. 
Mont de PiAtA at Pondicherry, 423. 
Montgouierffshin: Collections, 313 note. 
Moore, Major, 320. 

Moorhouse, Captain, 266. 

Moors, 55. 

Moracin, M., 415. 

Morgan, Captain Augustus de, 417 . 

Morse, Mr. Nicholas, 408. 

Mortandiehavadi (VX), 225, 241. 

Mosques, 277, 278, 353, 374, 387. 
MdtapAJaiyam, 281. 

Moth-borer, 120. 

Mdttnkuppam, 316. 

Mounds of ashes, 327. 

Mount Capjier, described, 6 ; geology of, 14, 
15, 18 } laterite at, 21, 171, 175, 268? 
lighting near, 56, CO, 71 ; cashew ooltiva* 
tiou near, lltiS, 161, 152 j tank at the foot 
of, 137 ; Hood embankment from, 191 i 
district jail at, 256; plateau of, 283, 823) 
323. 

Mountogue, Mr. F.dward, 229, 

MudttliyAr (Jain title), 78. 

Mugaiydr (Dd), 81, 82. 

Muhabat Khan, 45, 362, 387. 

Muhammad Ali (see Nawab of Arcot). 
Muhammad Azim Khin BahA4ur, Saiyod, 
330,337. 

Muhaur^nd Bandar, 277. 

Muhammad Husain Kh6e, 393. 

Muhammad KhAn, 39. 

MukhyAohala, 366. ' ... 

Mnkta (stream), 11. 

iUtti/adt kAli-, 260, 263. ' : ^ 

Mnllsly, Mr. F. S., Note* on the 
chmes of the Madras Preeidenoy 
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Mullet, 29. 

JKimdut, 395. 

Municipalities, 195, 260-263. 

Munis, 79, 98. 

Mumsvara, 862. 

Muniyandlru, 386. 

MnniyAndi T6tan, 254. 

Munro, Sir Hector, 60, 417; Sir Thomns, 
281 note, 283, 337. 

Munsifs, District, 246. ^ 

Mdppan, 330. 

Xurattindiohavadi (Fflf), --5, 241. 

Murders, 248. 

Miiruga, 363 note. 

Musalmaus, their chicfsliip at Madura, 35 ; 
rulers of the district, 36; Cuddaloro sack- 
ed by, 44 j sub-divisions and customs 
of, 85-88; kambtiyam cloths made for, 
156, 167 } mats made by, 162 ; sea trade 
of, 166 j education of, 197; favourable 
revenue rates for, 209, 210, 217 ; where 
chiefly found, 206, 293, 387. 

Muflonm, .310 al.'io Madras Mnsenni). 

Mustafagarh, 337. 

MutWr W), 11, 171, 172, 187. 

MuttiripAlaiyam, 422. 

Muzaffar Jang, 57, 58. 

Mylapore, 307 ; Bishop of, 394. 

Myrabolams, 333. 

Mysore, 124, 154, 155, 163, 170, 275, 291. 


ZQT 

NAdamunigal, 98, 276. 

N&ds, 329, 330. 

Naduvirapsttu (£«), 166, 157, 293. 
Ndgapratishtai , 102. 

TSTagore, 88, 303. 

Naibs, 255. 

NaUyira Frahandham, 98, 321, 324. 
Naligai, 108. 

Xallasv5mi Pillai, M.R.Hy., 381 note. 
Nalldr (Cs), 11, 327, 883.' 

Nalraukkal (Fc), 3G« 

Ndtnadb&ri karumbii, 119.* 

Hambi Andar Nambi, 90, 292. 

Ifdhal karumbu, 119. 

Nanda,-the Paraiyau saint, 274. 
Nandana year, 180, 

Nandi, 268, 373, 380, 39.5. 

Nandyal, 127. 

Ndrada, 895. 

Narasimha II, iToysala king, 34. 
NarasimfeMatsarnmn, chief of Maladtt, 379. 
Niriyana Sdstri of Alampdndi, 35. 
Ma8ratgadda,347. '« 

Kaiid, 76. ^ « 

Natarlja, 271, dlC, 396. 
Katardjapnram, 172. 

National Indian Assooiatioii, 200* 
NattaBaan. 109. 

69. : 

Ndttiii; 106» 860. 


\ Nifctukdttai Chettis, religious and ohari- 
; table works of, 95, 199, 270, 271, 275, 
382, 398 ; loans and advances made by, 
j 144,165,167,165,311. 
j Nattu-s^vagar, 330. 

, Navaldr i^eak, 3. 
j Navayats, 80. 

j Nawab of Aroot, Bnglish eonnoctioii with, 
j 37 ; firman fur Fort St. David granted 
by, 44; assists the English against the 
j Fronch, 53, 64; joins tho French, 56 ; 
I Chanda Sahib appointed as, 67, 68, 414 ; 
I Muhannuad Ali appointed as, 58; 

I treasonable eorrospondonee with Tipu 

of, 72, 73 ; cession of the Oarnatio by, 
j 7.3, 201 ; grant of tlio jagliirs of Tiru- 
v6ndipurara, 201, 321 ; Chennappant- 
i yaknnpAl.aiyam and Naduvirapattu,293; 

liishiv.iTuli varn, 330 ; Sankarapuram, 
.336; .Mild Afangnhir, 393; Jevonuo 
systoiu of, 202 ZU J ; Porte Novo granted 
to the Danes by, 280 ; English attack 
against 'J’inivudi and Giugeo for, 819, 
320, 364 ; (Jingoo oaptured by, 352; hi« 

I protests against tlie fortification of 

Pondicherry, 407. 

Nawab of Carnatic (s-rr Knwab of Arcot), 
Nayinfiv (Jain titl«'), 7 h. 

Nazir Jong, 57, 68, 3S7, ICHK 
Negflpntani, 01, 76, 81, 146. 

Neill, statue at Madras of General, 359, 
Nellikuppum (Ed), railway bridge near, 
1.0; betel growing raiuid, 80, 120; sugar* 

1 cane grown near, 118, Hi), distillery 

I and sugar factory at, 127, 145, 152, 

10.3, 238, 239; dispensary i^t, 106; sub- 
registrar !it, 247 ;sj«M>iHl magistrate at, 

I 248; union, 269; deHcrihud, 311, 

Nelloro, 27, 331. 

Newbold, Captoin, 18. 

I Nicks, Mr. John, 229. 
i Nidhis, 144. 
i Nim {see Margosa). 
i Nfrpdsi Veil A) as, 78. 
i Ktsldlia, 307. 

! Nitya Pushkarani, 290. 2l'l. 

I Nisam-nl-mulk, 37, 

I Norfor, Mr., .31 4. 
i Noronha, 343. 

! Norton, -Mr. G., 2H9. - ‘ 

j Notre Daiur* d<‘s .Angi* . cnihodral of, 417* 
j 422. 

i Kritta sahhoy at Chidambaram, 270, 271. 

; N«n« root, 156. 


g belisk of Major Stevens, 417. 
c’ohan. .381. 

I Oooupatfoni, 153. 

I Ochre, yellow, 22, 321. ' 

O^dea (Woddahs), 76, 849, 850. 
Od^a Woditr, l0§. 

Oil-engfnee, 180. 

I ()tU^bi, 88d. 
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Olli, 108, 127, 169, 167, 258, 815. ' 
Oil‘8eeds, 114. 

Olakkdr, 102. 

O’Lally, Sir Gerard, «1. 

Oldenlandiu umbvllata, l£0. 

Olivo oil, 164. 

Ollandar t6ltam^ 279. 

Olakkai, 172. ‘ 

(5mAmpuliydr, 172, 264. 

6n<rdr (JF’6), 166. 

0pinra^240, 405. 

Opport, Dr., List of Sanskrit MSS, in 
South India by, 367. 

Oi-acles, 111. 

OraTiges, 333. 

Orattdr (Ec), 86. 

Ormo’s history : ^runtions Banda* 
pollam hill, 6 ; river of Ariancopang, 7, 
403; river of Tripopalorc, 10; Perma- 
foil, 305 ; Elav4naa<ir, .374 1 Tricolor©, 
380 ; and Vorclaohelani, 400 : Plans of, 
Fort St. David, 52 ; Cliidnmbaratn, 266 ; 
Tiyiga Drug, 840; Gingee, 358; and 
ValudAvdr fort, 387: Operations near. 
Fort St. I avid, 63-55, 66, 00, 61-68 ; 
Tiruvadi, 320 ; Rishivandiyam, 336 ; 
TiyAga Drug, 341, 842 j Gingee, 348, 36.3, 
365 ; Tiruvcmnanalldr, 882 ; Vikrav6ndi, 
388 ; and Poi.dichorry, 409-413, 414, 
416, 416 ; 'J'eroiiriation of hostilifios 
between the French and English, .60; 
Storms in the district, 185, 186. 

Oropetium Thomaum, 26. 

Orr, Colonel, 800. 

Orukddi (Dd), 134. 

Ottadam paddy, 17, 

Ouohtorlony. Colonel, 169. 

Oolgaret, 402. 

Onlgary, 411. 

Oysters, 29. 


Faohaimnlais, 11, 1C6. 

Paohaiyappa Mudali, oharitios of, 199, 268, 

275. 

Pd. hohdr, 34. 

Pack-bullocks, 170. 

Padaiydohis {see Pallia). 

Pddal petta athahnn^ 96. 

Paddy, area grown Avith, 113, 114, 116, 
266, 293; cultivation and varieties of, 
116-118, 120,^33 ; loans ropairt in, 144; 
trade in, 164, t74, 277; commutation 
rates for, 2*21 ; li«blo to duty, 241, 243. 
Pddirikiippam (Fe), 303, 306, 309. 
Pidlillpuliydr, 304. 

Padma Sdlet, 155. 

Pikkaw (Dc). 6, 131. 

Pilaiyam, hamlot of Kdttu Edaiy^r (CVi), 
98 i ^mlet of Valudureddi {Ed), 134. 
Pilaiyamkdttai (F/), 128, ICl, 171, 204, 

276, 336, 888. 

Pklaiyapdlaiyapatti (fid), 4. 

Palam, 160, 16'^ 

Palamalainithar,’ 897* 


Pdlam4n (sid KhM Sdhib’a danal). 

PalamukVal 

Pdlar, 202. 

Palghat, 165. 

Pallagacli^ri (t7d.), 1136. ' f ' 

Pallans, 144, 264. ■ - 

Pallavaram, 372. - 

Pftllavardynnattam (Ee), 120, 126, 127. 
Pallavas, 31-36, 318 (see also Inscriptions). 
Pnllis, Buciul and religious practices of, 92, 

90, 376; described, 103; indnstries of, 
155, 157, 168, 162, 296, 311. o 

Palli Tonnal (Fd), 142. 

Palmyra, 159, 163, 240, 885. 

P inamalai (Dc), 32, 386. 

Panamkftttdr (see Paraiyapuram). 
Pdndmpaitu (Ed), 130. 

Panar(s<?^ Ponnaiydr). 

Panayapnram (see Paraiyapuram). 

Panchamas, schools for, 200. 

Paneha Pdndava Malai, 346, 347, 370. 
P.anohdyats, 106. 251, 

Pandnnus odoratissimue, 162, 278. 

Panddram, 246 note, 273 ; Valluva, 106. 
Pdndavns, 92, 99, 327, 347, 370, 371, 378» 
375, 386, 893. 

Pandit, 245. 

Pjindit Sadr Amin, 246, 

Pandyas, kingdom of the, 31, 86, 36 ; Mini- ‘ 
kya-VAohakar, prime minister of, 00, 

335 ; inscriptions at Chidambaram, 268, 
274; TirupApuliyiii*, 304; Tirthanagari, 

317 ; Tiruvadi, 319 ; TiruvAndipuram, 

324 ; TirumAniknli, 326 ; Tiy&gavalli, 

326 ; Singavaram, 366 ; Sdndamangalain, 
377; Tirukkdyildr, 880; Tiruvaicarai 
386. 

PanisRvans, 157. 

Panjukottis, 86. 

Panuar (see Ponuaiydr). 

Pan Beddis, 381. 

Ponruti (Ed), railway bridge near, 8; 
height of, 13 *, clay found and toys made 
at, 22, 161, .316; cattle sold in, 27; 
Christian mission ^kt, 85; groand*nnt 
near, 124; wMls scarce in the firka of, 
130; weaving at, 157 1 trade centre, 165, 

166, 171, 293, 328, 371 ; iron oil-mills at, 
160; road from, 170; rail way -station 
at, 175 ; rainfall at, 177 ; disptmsarj at, 

196 ; schools at, 199 ; district munsif at, 
246,247; theft near, 248; union, 859 $ 
market at, 260 ; municipality proposed 
for, 260 ; described, 315. 

Pdpanapattu (JBc), 154. 

Paper, 162, 321. <? 

Pdppdgudi, 172. 

Paradis, 52, 86, 411, 413. . 

Faraiyans, kdttddis among, 92; kodvaie 
pavi dragged by, 94 ; wedding dre«s Of; t ■: 
103 ; described, 104 ; eoonomio eon^i . ; 
tion of, 144 ; thieving section of, 84^i; -v;, 
250, 263; .Nanda, saint of that oastel^ : 
274} their share in the HangalaBi;' 
festival, 392. * ; ; * 
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PiMfyawam («£i#^PaAi7apuram). 

Parmtarivtrmaiit 88. 

PadUdramabihu of Cejlon, 34. 

PMttbu, 117. 

Pat4ataka li 0h61a king, 33, 273, 380. 

Parappanattam channel, 133. 

Paravanir river, 172, 325 {aee also 
Uppanfir). 

Farent*tongDe, 75. 

oPariahs (see Paraiyans). 

Parii, 49, 69, 404, 407, 414, 410, 417. 

Parisn, 174. 

Park at Tindivanani, 369. 

Parry, Mr. Edward, 312; Mr. Tliomae, 
299, 312. 

Parry & Co., fiagar>oane cultivation for, 
118, 1 19 ; MauriliuB ground-nut intro- 
duced by, 126 ; oasuarina plantationg 
of, 127, 162 i fiongal coal imported by, 
163; offices at Cnddalore of, 104; pro- 
posed warehouse at Port Novo of, 166; 
agency at Talavandr of, 166, 380 ; their 
eontribution to the Nellikuppnm dispon> 
aary, 196 ; M&nambddi salt factory leased 
to, 284, 278 ; salt made on the accretion 
system by, 236 ; abkiri contractors of 
the district, 238, 239 ; Factory Honse at 
Ouddaloro sold to, 267. 300, 604; tablet 
to Mr. John Pugh, partner in, 299; 
history of, 811-314 ; ruins of the Kalla- 
kurohi distillery of, 328; abolished 
sugar factory at Tiruyennanalldr of, 381. 

Pirsvanitha, image of, 78, 380. 

Partridges, 29. 

Parfir (Oc), cretaceous rocks near, 10, 17 ; 
Cnddalore sandstones near, 17; fossil 


under, 118 ; ayaout and roTenne of, 136 
described, 138 ; floods over, 188, 190 

^ asseskment of land under, 828 ; nositioi 
of, 894. 

Felly, Mr., 219. 

Penang, 163, 167, 164, 264, 296.* 

Penn4dam (H/), cotton grown near, l22j 
166; silk- weaving at, 154 1 tradi 
centre, 166, 166 ; value of kalatn at, 
167 ; Vt^ppur Paruiyans around, 268 { 
union, 259 ; described, 894. 

Tenvisetum ttfphoideutn, 114. 

Penny, Rev. F., 83 note, 84 note. 

Pensioners, at Cnddalore foi 

European, 193. 

Pensions to kAvnlgdrs, 266. 

Pcnukoncla, 36, 292. 

People’s Park, 147. 

Pei’amdndfir (£c). 78. 

Periynganganankuppam (Fd), 242. 

Poriya Kalrdynn hills, 4, 106. 

Periyanisiilfir (6’e), 263. 

Perixapapasutnudram tank (Kd), 142. 

i^nii/a Furanam, 9, 32, 76, 97, 292, 382| 
386. 

Periy4r Project, 116. 

Periyavadavidi (Dr), 168. 

Pormacoil (are Perumukkal). 

Per»nanent settlement, 210, 211. 

Prrotw laii/olia, 26. 

Persian inscriptions, 350, 352. 

Poruni41 tank, 2<>, 131, 132, 187, 190,811, 
317. 

Porumkal (»ee Peruinukkiil). 

Perumukkal (Fc), 68, 69, 70, 72, 365. 

Peyton, ('ommodore, 60. 

Pharoah’s Gasetteor, 28, 169, 170 note, 


trees near, 19 ; carpet-weaving at, 168 ; 
bangle-making in, 1 61 ; polipnr of, 392 ; 
described, 893. 

Pdrvati, 344 ; shrine at Chidambaram to, 
. 268,879, 

Pdrvatfpuram (JBe), 21. 316. 

Pisimuttin 6dai, li». 

Taapdlum gerohiculatuw , ^ 14 . 
Paese^iebCat, 243. 

F^taHpntra, old name o 1' rupApuliyfir, 

Pi^ii^s, 199- 
Patoharee, 64, 66. 

Patndlk^ns, 166. 

PattAW BimasvAmi, 368, 369. 

Fkther, 81. 

Pividni. 91. 

PAvAdai-idyan, 101, 364. 

»vniid6r (l>d), 381. 
p€jafowl,89. ^ , 

(set Ofbund-nut). 

Sift 147 nbte. . . 


16, 893. 

J««oieat, h^nt of, 11; wnd* 
kiiiikr,l.7i UB, 


387. 

Phulcheri {see Pondicherry). 
Pichavaram {Fj), 160, 274, 

PichavAri kAr piirldy, 116. 

Picoitab, 130. 

PidAri, 93, 99. 

Piece-goods, 1G3, J64. 

Pig, 29, 120. 

Pigot, Lord, 400. 

PillaiyAr, 102, 268, 292, 362; 886, 406, 
PillaldkAi^hAri, 326. 

PiUAr channel, 134, 136. 

PinAkini (see Pohnaiyir). 

PipjAris, 162. 

Pipal tree, 102. 

Pipes at Gingee, 861. 

Pitheeolohinm samaw,*368. 

Pitt, Mr. George Merton, 280. 

de la BApabliqae, 421. 

Place du Ctouvemeinent, 400, 42t« : 
Place Doplehr, 421. ^ 

Plagjtie.n96. ; 

Plans (tM Maps and i^«na). 
Plantains, 888. . V . ' ■ 

Plongbe, 117, 122, 
Pkwgh*ti«,^;889.-^^,.;vM'.;;^^^^ 

PeilS^ ^ wile ef 
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PoUoe, Act XXIV of 1859, 266$ Gazette 
(November, 1902), 252 note ; sritems, 
264-256. 

P(rfichorry,*39. ♦ 

Polier, Major, 62, 67, 68, 83. 

Foligars, 106, 268 ; on the Kalr&yans, 107, 
108, 329-884 ; of Chinha Salem, 828 j 
Par6r, 892, 894 $ Tirnkkanangtir, 881 ; 
Tirny^ndiparam, 321 $ and Ulnndtirpee, 
883 j near Vriddhachalam, 400. 

Poligars* bungalow,* 897, 401. 

Poll'tax, 332. 

FoUam (see Chennappaniyakanpalaiyam). 

P61dr taluk, 202. 

Fombai ohannol, 7, 136^ 142. 

Fomoloos, 310. 

Fomfret, 29. 

Pondiohorry (I'd), cretaceous rocks near, 
18-17 ; artesian well boring at, 19 ; 
trap-dykes near, 20 ; laterito near, 21 j 
Archbishop of, 82, 305 ; Pallia at, 103 $ 
cotton mills at, 122, 158, 394, 395; 
ground-nut exported from, 127, 160, 
316 ; distillery at, 159, 239 ; trade of, 
163, 164, 166 ; railway to, 175, 176, 242 ; 
proposed canal through, 183 ; storms in, 
186, 186 J English Collectors of, 282 j cus- 
toms arrangeinonts in, 241-243 ; resorted 
to by criminals, 250, 264 ; public 

library at, 301, 309 ; Collector’s residence 
at, 309 i gate in Oingco named after, 
847, 362, 364, 865, 868, 359; statue of 
Dnpleix at, 359 also Chapters II 
and XVI passim). 

Pongal, 79, 90, 107, 332. 

Ponnaiy4r river, desoribod, 8 ; alluvial 
delta of, 19, 113, ICO, 293, 871, 384, 402; 
gold boring in, 22 ; places along the 
course of, 81, 43, 297; 315, 371, 403; 
Ormo’s spoiling of name, 63, 62, 63, 64 ; 
flghting near it, 66, 819 ; irrigation from, 
113, 118,129, 130, 131, 183, 134; floods 
in, 136, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 372 ; 
grazing ground near, 151 ; bridges over, 
171,172,176, 242; difficulty at Tiruk- 
kdyildr of crossing, 176, 329, 377 ; assess- 
ment of land under, 221 ; Gauges flows 
into, 87C (see also Tirukkdyildr anicut). 

Ponnambalam, 34, 274. 

Ponn6ri tank, 131, 133. 

Ponniamma, 99. 

Ponnusyimi Pillai, 254. 

Poonamallee pargana, 203. 

Pope, Dr. Q. U., 96 note, 274, 385. 

Poppy-heads, 240. * 

Population, 74, 76. 

Poramboke, unauthorized cultivation of, 

220 . 

Porto Novo (FJ), railway bridge near, 11 ; 
Ooleroon month near, 12 ; sahd spits 
near, 12 ; iron works of, 22, 147, 160, 261, 
288-290 j Portuguese settlement at, 37 ; 
Bngliah invited to set up a factory at, 
39, 40 { Dr. Blackwell appointed Gover- 
lUfT of, 44} 'gate at Caddalore named 


after, 44, 62 $ plundered by the Ifs^i 
that, 48 ; Eyre doote retreaits to; Wt 
battle of, 69, 267, 281-288 ; ITrehch 
artillery lauded at, 70 ; mined ohdpel at, 
81; MarakkdyarB numerous in, 86; * 

ooltiyation of cashew near, 128 ; Oasuarina a 
plantations near, 148; hand-printed * 
cotton fabrics of, 168 j boat-boilmng at, 
161 } mats made at, 162 ; trade of, 168, 
164, 165, 174; ferry at, 172; oantds at, 
178, 174} railway to, 176} rainfall at, 
177, 178; storms in, 186, 186} dispe* 
sary at, 196 ; school at, 199 ; oustoms 
duties at, 241 } K^pumiris near, 252 } 
union, 259 ; described, 276-290 } pagoda 
of, 279 ; streets named after Sankara , 
N4yak in, 294 (see also M4nambidi). 
Ports, 168, 164, 277, 297, 420. 

Portuguese, 37, 277, 279. 

P<5thu-r4ja, 99. 

Pottery clays, 22. 

Pottiom, 4. 

Power, Mr. Guy Francis Thomas, 238. 
Prahldda ndtakam, 92. 

Pralayak4]6svara, 396. 

Prehistoric colts, 108 ; peoples, 30. 

Preston, Captain, 343, 376, 

Prices in certain years, 179, 180, 182, 184i,j 
Priestley, Captain, 219, 222, 388. 

Priests, infJuonco in Pondicherry of Fremi^, 
408. 

Principal Sadr Amin, 246. 

Pringle, Mr., 40 note. 

Printing of cotton, 168- . , ■ 

Priyato schools, 199. 

Procurour-G^n^ral, 403, 404. 

Projects, irrigation, 141, 142. 

Protostant missions, 82-86. 

Proyinoial Court of Appeal, 246, 

Fterocarpus n-arsupium, 26, 149, 161. 
Fterolohium indicum, 25. 

Public Library at Pondicherry, 801, 809 
422. 

Pudkalai, 100. 

Puduoheheri (see Fonsiicherry). 

Pudupilaiyam (Fd), 187, 190, 192. 

Pudupet, hamlet of Vriddhachalam, 184," 
896, 397 i near Panruti (Ed), 316. 
Pudup6ttai, 247. * 

Puddr(Bd), 4. 

Pndnvoi (see Pondicherry). , 

Pagh, Mr., of Messrs. Parry A Co. (ihm^ 
persons of that name), 299/' 510^ 

Pukkirav4ri (Cs), 164. W 

PuUmpatti (Salem Distiiot), 889. 

Pulioat, 88. 

Paliohapadlaen (Pc), 220. 

Puliyantdppu, 225. 

Fumplemosses, 810* 

Ponakidu oultiyation, 140, 338. 

Pungantir (North Aroot) ooWs, 87. 
PonyamaduyUj 399. 

Pnrakndis, 838, 383. 

Pdranai, wife of Aiya«4r, 




^QnBil,29. 


JBftdfaipnram (£c), 27. 

RiffhaTaiyan channel, 136. 

Bagi, 91, 113, 122, 124, 838. 

Rniltod, LientcDant, 841, 842. 

Railway South Indian Railway). 
Rainfall, 14, 94, 177. 

Rain-fed, land, 220 j paddy, 118. 
Ram*tree, 868. 

Rija Birbdr, 203 note. 

Kijdditya, Chdla king, 33, 880. 

Rajagiri, citadel of Qingee, 348, 360, 866, 
860-858, 360. 

R&ja Hann4rgadi, 276. 

R&jaraja I, Chdia king, 33, 368. 

{ti|ar4ja III, Ghdla king, 83. 

B&ja sabha, 269, 270. 

Bijasimha, Pallava king, 32, 386. 

Rita Vaikkil, from the Lower Anient, 
117, 189,140, 188, 191, 203} from the 
Bhatiatope anient, 131, 141. 
Biiindraobdla 1, 132. 

Rikndraddva (Chdia), 370. 

Raui, Messrs., 166, 166. 

Rina, 826, 341, 366, 373, 374. 

Bipalinga Paraddsi, 316. 

Bii&inuja, 321, 324. 

Bima RiJa, 37, 41, 276, 360, 369. 
Bamaatimi Niyak, 294. 

Binasviml Mudaliyir, Sir, 196. 
RimaSTimi Pillai, 224. 

Rimiyana, 02, 291, 844, 359, 381. 
RitniBywam, 275. 

Rotufia dumetorum, 150. 

“Randoinaahott,” 42^48. ^ 

Ranga 11, VHayanagar kin^36. 
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Ranga 


RailgBQitha, 271, 362, 366, ^7, 866, 
Baogi^ PlilaiS Diary (ms Aiuuida ! 

Baiwioon, 160, 164, 243, 816. 
B^pittai,868. 

J^t^taa, 88, 326, 880, 405. 
Biil«n^ki;228. 

BiiWSi ktnitnba, U9. 

Bailor, Mr. Ji ha, 238. 
BaMEiuro1ii(f«),808. 

R2M,160. a 

^ 844^ 874^ .0 . 

Mr. Ooldaborongh, <m 



Bayikkai. 91. 

Riyntianalldr (Rd), 884. 

Haworth, Mr. Robert. 46. 46, 47^, 229, 
800,307. 

Riyapndnpikkam (Fe), 17. 

R&yoji, 202, 203, 214. 

Rea, Mr. A., 872. 

Reade, Miss C. M., 86; Mr. Oharlea 
William, 85, 196, 288. 

Records, QsologieaX Swvsy of India (Vol. 13), 
403 ; (17), 22 note ; (28 and 80), 17 note. 

Reddis, 76, 91. 

Red Hills, 5, 16, 18, 403. 

Registration, 247. 

Regulation, XI of 1816, 266 ; VII of 1817, 
227. 

Relation du siige do Pondichhy , 413. 

Religions, 76. 

Religions life, 94 >102. 

Rolinqnishment of lands, 2L'), 219. 

Kemissioiis, 219. 

Ronoyier, Rev. S., 198. 

Reserved forests, 148.162. 

Residents, Dutch, 38, 88; Danish, 280; 
English, 296 (see also Comosoroial 
Resident). 

Revenne and expenditure of Pondicherry, 
404. 

Revenue Settlement, by tho Nawah, 202- 
204; by Riyoji, 203; by Captain 
Graham, 204; by Mr. Oarrow, 204; by 
Major McLeod, 206 ; reductions by Mr. 
Ravenshaw, 207 ; triennial lease, 210 $ 
deoeunial lease, 211 ; reversion to 
a ryotwari settlement, 212 ; bouse sites 
taxod by Mr. Ashton, 214 j Mr. Dent's 
commission, 214 ; r^uctious by Mr. 
Maltby, 216 ; and by Mr. Hall, 217 ; 
further red notions in 1869, 218; re*aettler 
roont of Chidanibaiam and Mansdrgndi 
(1861), 219; the existing settlement, 
220-224; existing assessments on dry- 
land, 121 ; and on wet land, 129; revenud 
system in the Tirav^ndtpuram jkghir, 
321 ; and on the Kalriyans, 882. 

Bice, 91. 168, 164, 241, 243. 

Hishiyandiram (Cd), 27, 176, 886. 

Rivers, 7-18, 403. 

Roach, Captain, 46, 40. 

Road fund, 170, 216, 217, 218. 

Roads, 169-172. 

Bobberies, 248, 249. . 

Robert de’ Nobili, 60. , > 

Roberts, Mr. Gabriel, 229, 807, 808 90^ < 

Robertson, Sorgeon-Major 0., 287, 80U . . 

Robins, Mr. Benjamin, 68 note,. 800 

Roek'Oni shrines, 846, 884. .. ' ^ 

Bodier cotton mill, 422. 

Roman Catholic missioiii, 80| 

866, 868, 428 1 oh»r«h«i»|ilf I 


BoiixraQ^ 


:,m. 



intunitL. 




UotUera tinetoHat 9&3. 

Bovrley, Mr. John, 299. 

Boyal Battery at Oingee, 854, 855, 358« 
Bubber, oeara, 162. 

Bugs, 168. 

Byswick, treaty of, 406, 
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Saddsiva Roddi chattram, 173. 

Sddat Ulla Khan, 352, 393. 

Sadaya Mndali, ,381. 

Sadr Amin, 210. 

Radraa, 85. 

Sago- palm, 140. 

Sailds clothi, 157. 

Saint Goorge, Tnountain of, 355. 

Saint George’s cathedral at Madras, 233, 
313. 

Saint Joseph’s College at Manjakuppam, 
197, 199, 304, 306. 

Saint Louis, chapel of, 407. 

Saivite saints, 95. 

Saiyad Shah, 278. 

Salabat Jang, 58. 

Salem district, Brdhmanu few in, 94 ; Malai- 
ydlis in, 100, 107 j trade with, 105, 235, 
828, 343 } iron ore of, 22, 284, 286, 288 ; 
chrome ores in, 286 ; iron works erected 
in, 289 j migration of weavers to, 298, 
370} sugar manufacture in, 314; vows 
to the shrine at Mangalum from, 392. 
Salem-Attdr railway, 176. 

Salem-Porto Novo railway negatived, 175. 
84168, 75,16 6,370. 

Salt, 108, 169, 170,210, 234-237, 405. 
Saltpetre, 237. 

Sdmai, 833. 

Sambdkdvil, 422. 

Sambandhar (see Tirugnina Sambandhar). 
Sambd paddy, 115, 116, 120. 

Samndiyam fund, 29, 89, 92. 
Samudra-Goppaya, 34. 

Samudragupta, 32. 

Sandalwood, 23, 149, 333. 

6and dunes, 20, 325. 

Sand spits, 12, 13, 297. 

Sandstone (see Cnddalore sandstones). 
Sangili sanyisi, 93. 

Sanitation, 194. 

Sankara N4yak, 294, 326. 

Sankar4pnram (Bd), 171, 196.223, 270, 
830, 831, 336. 

Sankarayya NAyuda, 296. 
Sankitamangalam (Be), 161. 

San ThomA, 405. 

Sartoriua, Mr., 82. 

Sardp Singh, 44, 47. 

Sati, 852, 359, 364. 

Satinwood, 160. 

Satrumalla, 846. 

SatmnkpdllaTara, 846. 

(Jb), 98. 

(Bb), 86, 146. 


..Sattiyam (Be), 268 . 

Sattiyamaagalam (Bp), I 
Sattiyay^i (BJ), 19. 

Saunders, Mr. Thomas, 69, 230* IB?* 
Edward, 231. 

Savana cotton mill, 403, 422. 

Sayer (see Land-oustoms). 

Scarcities (see Famines and scarcities). 
Scenery, 6. 

Schools, 197-200. 

Screw-pine mats, 86, 162, 278. 

Scudder, Rev. W. T., 86 note. 

Sea-borne trade, 163. 

Sea-customs, 241. 

Second crop, 203, 209, 216, 220, 223. 
Secretariat, French, 404. 

SAdans, 154, 155, 157, 376, 393. 

Seed time of crops, 122 note. 

Seor, (fish), 29; (weight), 166, 167. 
Sellankuppam (Fe), 260. 

Semangalam (£c), 22. 

Sombadavans, 29, 100, 167, 296, 339, 363. 
Seinb5du (Be), 334. 

Semmandalam, remains of the bound 
hedge at, 43 ; fighting at, 54, 60, 61 ; 
liutherau Mission buildings at, 86; 
J’oimaiyur embankment near, 191 ; old 
barrack at, 257 ; CoDeotor’s oilloe and 
residence at, 306, 309. 

Sorameri sheep, 28. 

S4ndamangalam (De), 34, 35, 377. 
Songalddtii anient, Sil. 

84ijiyans, 315, 393. 

Sonjikunnatdr (Ac), 3 1 . 

S4rakuppam (Ae), 21. 

Sereh pest, 120. 

Seringapatam, 72, 275, 337, 856. 
Serinthaseoawn, 33G. 

S4rndundr (Ad), 191. 

Serpent worship, 102. 

Ssshania grnndiflora, 1 20. 

Session, Court of, 248. 

Settipadei, 313. 

Sottlenient (see Revenue Settlement.) 

Seven Pagodas, 399. 

Seven Years JVai’, 4)6. 

Sewell, Mr. Ilenry, 233 ; Mr. Robert, 86 
note, 387 note. 

ShadagoQndhalli H. (Be), 4. 

Shah Abbas Bir&ni, 840. 

Bh&nans, 240. 

Sh&nikuiam forest reserve (Bo), 25« 152. 
Shanmngam, 269. 

Sharp, Mr. Francis Bawdon Hastings^ 182, 
283. 

Shatiatope aniout (F/),oonaeotioii wiMi 
(Jppanir, 10 ; bridge over the YeBliat, 
11; iU height, 11 ; laterite used la, 

21, 290;*irrigation fAbm, 118, 128, J|l^ 
264, 298 ; ayaont and revenna 
described, 139 ; anggeatod 
to, 141 ; floods over, 187, 188. — 

Shed-mefl, 166. 

Sheep, 28, 118, 120, 150, 151» 154 
Sheflleld, Mr., 869. 
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8heik8,86. , ' „ 

BbeT Kh&n Lodii 406. 

Bberring’s Protestant Missions in India, 84 
Bote. 

SheTaroys, 106, 107, 194. 

^ Shifting oultivation, 833. 
f Ships, damages to, 185. 

Shiy&li,97. 

SiddhAnta philosophy, 98. 

- Silk cotton, 151. 

Silk-weaving, 154, 165, 376, 394. 

Silt, 117, 129. 

nmhavishnu, Fullava king, 32. 

Singapore, 153, 167. 

SingAratope, 63 note, 297. 

Singavaram (Db), 362, 366. 

Simkadambdr {Db), 162, 367. 

SiruvAkkam (Ce), 195. 

SlrnrandAdu, 155. 

Sita, 326, 366. 

Sittaldr (C«), 339, 364. 

Sittamalli, 172. 

SittAmpdndi (Do), 31. 

SittAmdr (Eb), 78, 369, 367. 

Sittittdv Tirukkai (Ed), 13.). 

Siva, 100,110, 267-274,317, 336.344,395, 
397. 

Sivaganga tank, 268, 273. 
SivagnAna-bddhnm, 381. 

Sivajl, 36, 88, 860. 

SivanAth Singh, 365. 

Sivan sambA paddy, 110. 

Skins, 163, 248. 

. Slippers, 161, 343. 

Sldper, Mr. Robert, 299. 

Small Cause Court, 246. 

SmaU-pox, 108, 194. 

Smart, Lieutenant-Colonel, 262. 

SmasAna koUai, 363. 

Smith, Mr. John Lowin, 231 } Captain, 354, 
855. 

Snake-bite, 393. 

Snipe, 29, 826. 

Soap-making, 160, 164. 

Soap-nut, 151. 

Society for the Promotiem of Christian 
Knowledge, 82, 83, 84, 299. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
82>84, 199. 

Soils, 13. 

Sdlakdn, 34. 

Solanum aanihoearputn, 24. 

Spmervile, Ensign, 4^ 46. 

Sdiiagan, 87. 

SomavAri kAr paddy, 116. 

SoQpIre, Mr., C2. 

Sihith Indian Inseripticns, Vol. I, 32 note, 
846 note } H, 97 note j Illr 84^not4;. 

- Sonth Indian Khilway, 174-176, 188, 189, 

^ 190, 243, 262, 420. . 

Spooild Ag«nt at Pondiclierry, 419. 

> t^eimacoee hispida, 28. 

Bpinifem agumrrosue, 28, 26. 

Bpiti, WRIem, 88. - - 

' Spring oban ne to, 188. 


Spring-bead obannels, 134. 

Springs, 135, 368. 

Sravana Belgola, 77, 78. 

Sri Baliah, 339, 367. 

Srfmusbnam (D/), Vellar and MauimuktA- 
nadi join near, 11 ; latorito nenr, 21, 290 i 
stone ohain at, 21 ; spotted deer near, 
28 ; shrine at, 94, 95, 98 ; rod land round, 
118,118,139,264; sugar-oane grown 
near, 118; weaving at, 157 j dispensary 
at, 196 ; munsif’s court nt, 24iJ ; sub- 
registrar at, 247 i union, 269 ; described, 
290. 

Srinivasa Peruraal, 334. 

Snrangam, 11. 

Stamps, 244. 

Starke, Mr. Richard, 230. 

Stationary sub-magistrates, 248. 

Statuo of Dupleix, 359, 421; of Neill, 359. 

Steamers, lines of, 176. 

Sterling, Colonel, 299. 

Stevens, Major, 417. 

Stevenson, Mr. Dnuiol, 280. 

Sthala piirana, 292, 373. 

Stone implements, 30. 

Storms, 185, 188, 416. 

Straits SoitlementSt 86, 163,164, 296, 316. 

Stuart, Mr. A.ndrow Edmund Castlestuart, 
62, 233, 261, 298 ; General, 70, 282, 866. 

Snbadar of the Deccan, 37**67, 58, 864 
414, 416. 

Sub-jiiils, 266. 

Sub-Judges, 246. 

Sub-registrars, 247, 248, 

Subruhiuanya, 269, 340, 363. 

Subrahmnnia Aiyar, Bai Sahib, S; A., 128 
note. 


Sudarmun, 10'>. 

Sugar, 169, 163, 164, 312. 

Sugar Campbell, (see Campbell). 
Sugar-cane, 114, 118-120, 327, 328, 381. 
Sugar factories, 118, 159, 812,381. 
Smrnidu, 362. 

Suliraan KliAn. 44. 

Sullivan, Mr. Henry hhlward, 233. 

Sultan water-lifts, 131. 

Sumatra, 44, 157. 

Sum^rnAtb Singh, 365. 

Sun, adoration by, 386. 

Sondara, (see Bimdaramdrti NAyanir). 
Sandaranadrti NAyanir, 9, 95, 97» 1^0, 
318,880,382,898. 

Suudara-PAndya I, JatAvarman, 35, 268. 
Sundara-PAodya II, Jativarmnn|35. 
Sunn-hemp, 154, 162. 

Sunnis, 86. 

Superstitions, 92. 

Surat, 405. 

Survey of inam village^ 224. 

Survey i^d settlement (see Revottna SeV 
tlemont). 

Suitaknlam, 253. 

SvaniapnrAsvara, 884. 

SvAtaaadi river, 11.. 


SwMta« $8. 





SwatfuitramB, 204, 209, 225, 225^ 265. 
Siroet toddy, 240. 

Sar^tavarioa Chakrayarti, 273. 
Symonds, Mr. Robert, 230. 


Tachampattu (2>e), 31. 

TAdansi 90, 106. 

Tahsildars, 248, 265, 305. 

Talaiyfiriw, 254, 256, 25G. 

Tali, 78, 88, 260, 399. 

Talikdta, battle of, 36, 349. 

Taluks, 2, 202. 

Taluk Boards, 259. 

Tamarind, 161, 333, 357, 358, 368. 

Tamils eighteen, hundred years ago^ 31 note, 
363 note. 

Tdndavasamudram (Dc), 31, 135. 

Tangalfin, 106. 

Tangam sambd, paddy, 116. 

Taujore, captured by tlio liashlrakdtas, 
33 } Br^hmanicai stronghold, 94 ; posi- 
tion of Pallis in, 103-104 ; Sudarmans 
chiefly found in, 109 ; ottadnm paddy 
cultivation in, 117} irrigation from the 
Lower Anicut in, 140 j Mr. Heath’s 
application to cub fuel in, 286 ; sugar 
manufacturing exporirnents in, 314; 
vows takOh to fcho shrina Mangalam 
from, 392. 

Tank Restoration Party, 183. 

Tank silt, 120, 123. 

Tanks, 131-134, 170, 385, 386. 

Tanneries, 161, 368. 

Tans, 163. 

Tapioou, 121. 

Taiam bharti, 213. 

Tarapadi maniams, 225. 

Tate, Mr. A. 0., 390. 

Tate Park, 390. 

Tattooing, 91. 

Tayammal, 295. 

Tiyandr (D5), 77, 78. 

Taylor, Mr. George Noble, 233 j Mr. Harry, 
232, 309. 

Teak, 28, 149, 333. 

Teal, 29, 369. 

T5j Bingh (see D6sing RAja). 

TAjdnAth Singh, 305. 

TAmbAvaui, 394. 

Temperature, 14. 

Temples of Jains, 78 j of Hindns, grants 
to, 225-227 ; at Ghidamb^Jiram, 266 ; 
Srimnshnam, 290; Tinikkdyildr, 378; 
Panamalai, 386 ; Pai-aiyapuram, 38.5 ; 
Tiruvakarai, 386; Villupuram, 389; 
PonnAdam, 395 s Tittagudi, 396; 
Vriddhochalara, 397. 

Tonaudemalat, 11. ^ 

Tengalai-V'ad^alai disputes, 324. 

Tenkuttn (Ja), 21. 

Tenmalais, 25. 107, 878. 

Tennal project, 142. 

Skminoiia, 23,, 149. 


T5r mntti at SittAmdr, ^0, 567. 

Teyanapatnam (see D4 vanAm 

Thackeray, Mr., 210 note, 

ThAna TalaiyAris, 266. 

ThAnadArs, 255. 

Thatching grass, 151. 

Theft, 248, 258. 

Thevenapatam 

Thiagar (see Tiyaga Drug). 

Third Mysore War, 72. 

Thomas, Mr. B. B., 397. 

Thomas tope, 397.' _ 

Tigers, 28. * 

Tillai (see Chidambaram). 

Tillai MnvAyiratll^^ 272. 

Timber, 163. "*5 

Time, measures of, 168. 

Tindivunam taluk, 202, 208, 214, 227, 228 
34o. 

Tindivanam town (^c), height of, 13 j 
havildar of, 40 ; Arcot Mission at, 85 1 
worship of lesser deities at, 98 ; agri* 
cultural show at, 122 ; well irrigation at, 
130 ; rubber plantation near, 152 j 
tannery at, 161 ; trade centre, 166, 845, 
868 ; road to, 169 ; r^'iiway to, 175 1 
rainfall at, 177 ; hospital at, 196; school 
at, 199 ; sub.oolleotor at, 228 ; district 
munsif at, 243, 247 ; dacoities and cattle 
theft near, 248 ; union, 259 ; festival 
at, 363 ; described, 3G8. 

Tinnevelly, 163, 244, 260, 312. 

Tintrinisvara, .368. 

Tipii Sultan, 69, 7l’, 72, 204, 298, 343, 366, 
418. 

Tirthanagari (j&e), 317. 

Tirn-adigai (see Tirilvadi). 

Tiruchdpuram (Be), ,325. 

TirugnAna Sambandhar, 96, 97, 270, 318, 
319,385,386,390. 

Tirukkttlangai, 98. 

Tirukkanangdr (Bd), 331. 

Tirukkdyilfir aniout, height of, 8, 18 j 
ayaout and revenue of, 135 ; described, 
135} floods ovei*, ^8, 191} assessment 
of land undoi^ 222; irrigation from, 128, 
293, 371, 381, 384; constrootion of, 
314, 372; bungalow at, 377. 

Tirnkkdyildr taluk, 202, 212, 214, 227, 228, 
371. 

Tirakkdyildr (Cd), former rulers of, 81, 
109; inscriptions at, 38, 35} Luthenon 
Mission at, 85; temples at, 94, 35, 9S| 
sugai’-cane cultivation near, 113 } 
at, 131; market at, 165, 260; trader 
centre, 166; PonnaiyAr river at, l^V 
railway at, 175; rainfall at, 177, 19T^ V 
hospital at, 196; schools at, 133; 
jainabandf at, 214; l^oad-quariMem 
deputy collector, 228 ; opium 
240; district muusif’s court at^ 346, 
polioo assistant superintendent at* 
union, 259; stfaala purAna ofr 873| 
scribed, 877. 

Tir\iroala NAyak, 102, 836, 843, 36(1; 
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TJrunAraiy^r (JSA 

Tirunarungondai (see Tirumrankonrai). 

Tirunarungunram (»w Tinjnirankonrai). 

Tiranirankonrai (Dd), 78, 380, . 

•Tirupapaliytir (Fe), Pallava temple at, 82 ; 
original name of. 32 j Ifarasimhas 
officera halt at, 34i} Jain monastery 
. and college at, 76, 77 ; temple at, 94, 
323 ; hand-printed cotton fabrics of, 
168} chonltry at, 173; proposed rail- 

^way to, 176; floods in, 9, 189, 190, 191; 
dispensary at, 196 ; SQhools at, 84, 199 ; 
suburb of Cuddalor|e» 296 ; charities 
of Sankara Nayak aV ^294 ; desoribod, 
301. 


Tirupati, 334. 

Tirnpati Anaimalai, 332. 

Tirnppasur, 309. 

Tiruppayar (Oe), 375 » 

Tiruttani, 316. 

Tiruttu Paraiyans {nee VAppdr Paraiyans). 

TiruvAchakam, 96, 08, 274, 335. 

Tiruvadavdr, 96. 

Tiruvadi (Fd), anicut at, 10, 135, 136; de- 
stroyed by Narasimha’s officers, 34 ; 
inscription at, 35; taken by Dupleix, 
68, 368 ; lighting near, 60, 68, 69 ; 
temple at, 76, 94, 386; Christians 
at, 81 j former taluk of, 202, 208 ; Jain 
imago at, 311; indigo-house in, 313; 
described, 318; inscription of Kishna 
Deva relating to, 389. 

Tiruv&ddr, 96. 

Tiruvakarai (Fc), fossil trees of, 18 ; 
destroyed by Narasimha’s officers, 34; 
natural springs at, 135 ; stone from, 
270 ; desoribed, 386. 

Timvalldr, 262. 

TiravAmAttdx {Ed)j 380. 

TiruvAmdr (JSd), 97. 

Tiruvandipnram {see TiruvAndipuram). 

TiruvannAinalai taluk, 202, 212, 214, 228. 

Tiruvannaraalai town, cattle-fair at, 27 ; 
elephants near, 28 1 inso^iptions at, 35 ; 
Hoysalas at, 36 ; taken by Lally. 61 ; 
Eyre Coote, 68 ; and Tipu, 72 ; temple 
at, 86, 90, 876 ; iron works at, 289 ; view 
of, 878; famine relief-works at, 182; 
division faead-qnarters at, 206; jama- 
band! at, 214. 

Timyarangam (Oe), 98. 

Tlrovarkknlam (F/), 376. 

Tiravattdr taluk, 202. 

Tiruvayindrapuram (ifce Tiruvcudipuram). 

ll^AuTAndipuram (Fe), anicut at, 10, 135, 
136, 187, 261, 262, 321 ; sandsieuos near, 
. 18 ; yellow ooAre at, 22 ; iiAcription at, 

^ 34; temple at, '94, 98, 187; paper 
inannihoture at, 162; embankment at, 
• 191 j Jaghir of, 201, 212, 217 ; kivalgAr 

^ !f4» 2m ; ehurittea to, 224 ; Qollector'e 
offtee and reaidfiioe at, 808, 806, 809; 
daaoidM^ 


^Tgratefitip^ (Dd), 
to, 9; inaor^tfona at, 

86 ; former taluk of, 20^ W; dllAteir 
and sugar fsctoiy at, 118,486^ 81^1 anl^ 
registrar at, 247 ; nnion, 269 ; defoaribedy 
381. 

TiruYidi {see Tirnvadi). 

Tirevottiydr, 316. | 

Tittagndi {Cf), ollevial deposits near, 19 ; 
sngar-cano cultivation near, 118 ; cotton 
grown near, 322, 158; reservoir at, 
142; cotton weaving at, 165; trade 
centre, 165, 166, 391 ; value of kalam 
at, 167 ; rainfall at, 177 ; dispensary at, 
196; former taluk of, 202; union, 269; 
described , 395, 

Tiydga Drug (Ce), threatened by Lally, 
61 ; taken by the French, 68 ; surren- 
dered to tho English, 69, 415 ; taken by 
Haidar, 60 ; attacked by Tipu, 72 ; trade 
centre, 166, 327 ; union, 259 ; described. 
340. • 

Tiydgavalli (Fe), 172, 294, 325. 

Tobacco, 108, 114, 163, 210, 333, 334 
404. 

Toddy, 239, 240, 404. 

Tdganialai Kura vans, 262. 

Tola, 166, 1 g7. ” 

Tolls, 260. 

Toludagaiydr, 34. 

Toluddr (C/), 11, 20, 142, 169, 176, 263. 

Tolnm, 22. 

Tombs, 38, 280, 209,- 362, 374, 878. 

Tomlinson, Mr. T. A,, 194. 

TondaimAnalldr, 34. 

Tondainiandalam, 32, 35. 

Toiidaiyan, 346. 

Tundamauattam (Fe), 34, 326. 

Tondiyar, 7, 190. 

Tonddr {Eb), 370, 38.5. 

Torasaldr (Od), 101, 343. 

Tors, 10, 375. 

Town College, Cuddaloro, 198. 

Towns Nuisances Act, 248. 

Towns, chief, 2. 

Toys, 22, 161, .315. 

Traehys inucronata, 23, 26. 

Trade, 108, 162-166, 241, 423. 

Tragus raeemosus, 26. 

Train. Mr. W., 810, 311. 

Training schools, 199. 

Tranquebar, 82, S3, 84, 280. 

Trap-dykes, 20. 

Trap-rucks, 21. 

Trovollers’ bnrgalows, 172. 

Travolliug show of agricultural ; 

ments, 122. 

Trcasnri^ Deputy Collector, 248. 

Treaties {see Conyeatioiis). 

Tree-ias system, 240. 

Tree worahip, 102. 

TrUulite terfeetrie, 84. 




THohinopol^, ioioHptipn at* 82, 8461" 
Aghtiag at, 68, ^9, 60, 820, 400 j Tipa 
passet through, 72; Father Martins 
driven ont of, Christians baptised 
at, 81 ; Brihmanical stronghold, 94; 
Vimn enters the service of the N4yak 
of, 102 ; Sudarmans chiefly found in, 
109; n^nnl karambu common in, 119; 
trade with, 165, 235, 395 ; road to, 169 ; 
railway to, 176; MannJirgudi taluk 
transferred from, 202; Tdgamalui 
Knravans of, 252 ; Mr. Heath permitted 
to out fuel in, 280 ; emigration of« 
woavei’K to, 376; vowi taken to the 
shrine at Mangalam from, 392 ; bathing 
places in, 300. 

Trichoaporium vesiculoaum, 162. 

Tricolore (see Timkkdyildr). 

Triennial lease, 210. 

Trigonometrical stations, 268, 380. 

Triuoonialee, 406. 

Tripopaloro, river of, 10, 02, 03, 05 (see 
also Gadilam). 

Trivikrarna PerumAl, 378. 

TroehuB Arcotguna, 16. 

Troy, Eastern, 37. 

Tdk, 160. 

Tdkaiiamb&kkani (Ed), 211. 

Tnmbc valley, 3. 

Tundira, 35. 

Tuppv, 250. 

Tnraiydr, 98. 

TnrinjaUr river, 8, 

Turner, Mr. Charles, 231; Mr. Nathaniel, 
230. 


u 

Udaiyans, 109, 253, 392. 

Udaiyir (Jain title), 78. 

Udaiy&rpdlaiyam, saniindar of, 77, 138, 
292, 894, 397. 

Udaramauikkam, 261. 

Ulkarai, 402, 411. 

Ulkudis, 322, 323. 

Ulund&nd&r Kdvil, 883, 392. 

ainnddrpot (He), 95, 169, 177, 190, 259, 
382. 

Umipati Bivioharya, 98. 

Union club, 198. 

Union Jack, 43, 310. 

Unioni, 195, 269. 

Uppan&r river, desoribed, 10; battle 
near, 70, 282 ; a drainage channel, 182 ; 
forty over, 172, 325 ; canal to, 183 ; 
bridge over, 261 ; falls into the Godiluni, 
296 ; bar near tho mouth of, 297. 

Uppu n4d, 104. 

Uravakftdn cultivation, 333. 

Ussitdri tank, 18,403. 

120 . 
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Vaccination, 108, 195. 

Vadagalai-Tengalai disputes, 324. 
Vadakkanandal (Bd), 269. 

Vadaldr, 171, 816. 

Vadamaruddr channel, 136. 

Vddan sambd paddy, 116. 

Vaddndr project, 142. 

Vadav4r, 132, 140, 141, 188, 276. 

Vaigai, 336. 

Valavanur (Ed), irrigation tank at, 131; 
oil. making at, 160 ; trade centre, 166, 
384, 880 ; school at, 200 ; sub 'registrar 
at, 247 ; special magistrate ht, 248 1 
union, 269 j described, 386. 

Valdoro (see Valuddvdr), 

Vdlikhiliyas, 373. 

Valldla gdpuram at Tirnvannamalai, 36. 
Vallam 6rka, 130, 146. 

Valluvans, 104, 105, 106. 

Vdlmiki, 306. 

Valudavdr (Fd), the English invited to 
build factory at, 39 ; battle of, 68 ; taken 
by Sir Eyre Cooto, 68 ; French force 
from it attacks Tiruvadi, 320; former 
taluk of South Arcot, 202, 208, 227 1 
sayer station at, 241 ; described, 387, 
Vnludureddi channel, 134. 

Vanamdddvi (Be), village and anicut, 10. 

21, 135, 130. * 

Vaudpuram firka, 14(3. 

Vanilla, 422. 

i Vanndrapalaiyam, near Cuddoloro (Jk>, 

' 279^^^*^* * *iear Porto Novo, 

! Vannikula Kshatrijas, 104. 

Vanniyans (eee Pallis). 

Vdn6r (Fc), 68, 177, 196, 220, -888. 

Varagu, staple food, 91 ; area grown with* 
113, 114, 327, 333, 345, 891; methods of 
cultivation of, 122, 124, 128 ; standard 
outturn of, 221. o 
Var&hauadi (e^ Gingee river). 
Vardbanedai, 166. 

V&ranavdsi river, 34. 

Varanjaram (Ce), 344. * 

Varikkal (De) , 31. 

Vartanai, 225. 

Vasantarayapdlaiyam, 166. 

Vasishta, 11, 396. 

Vasishtagndi, 396. 

Vasishtanadi river, 11. 

Vatitt.agadi, 396. 

Vdyalfir (De), 17, 898. 

Vedakkdran^, 79, 162. c 
Vddaus, 107, 373, 881, 398. 

Vddinta Ddsikar, 98, 321. 324. 

■ V4dap|>ark<Svil, 308. ^ 

Vedas, 96, 98, 199. 

Vegetables, 163. ^ 

Velldlat;78,106,166,88l. 



ITellto i briafet qHri - 

II, 189 , 171 J black earth in the valley 
of. 14 1 alluviai depoaita of, 19 ; irrigation 
frim, U8, 117, 128, 129, 182, 204, 293, 
891 i ayaout and revenue of, 136 } aniouta 
over, 138-140, 394} irrigation projecta, 
i 141, 142 j sngar-oano grown under, 118, 
^ 120 i tapioca grown under, 121 ; floods 
over, 182} FiaimuttAn 6dai joins, 133} 
ferries over, 172 i canal from, 173, 174, 
183} floods in, 187, 188, 189, 191, 280; 
^Jbathing places on, 89G. 

Vellore gate at Giiigee, 347. 

7eUore, taluk, 202. 

Vellore town, 83G, 851. 

VeludaiyAnpattu (Etf), 101. 

V61dr (Fc), 77. 78. 

Volv41am, 150. 

Vombddam, 156. 

Vengai, 2G, 149, 101. 

Venkatamma, 32G. 

Venkatammap4ttai (see VonkaUimp^ttai). 
Venkatammdlp4ttai (see Venkatdmpettai). 
Venkat&mpettai (JFe), 77, 81, .320. 
Venkatapati, 77, 326. 

Vonkataramana, shriuo at Gingoo to, 349, 
859, 867, 420. 

Venkatdsa Pernmdl, 332, 334. 

Veukajya, M.K.Ry. V., 31 note, 35 note. 
Venkilam (Cd), 330. 

Vennanalldr, 381 note. 

IVnliZcujio Madrasjiatna, 150, 333. 
ydongdpila templo at Vcukatnmpdttai, 
826. 

VdnugdxAlasydnii, shriiio at Gingeo to, 

800. 

Vdppdri (Fc), 226. 

Vdppdr(Os), Paraiyans of, 101, 248, 260, 
269} ruined bridge near, 171. 
Verdaohelam (see Vriddhachalaml. 

Verdoor (see Val nddvdr ) . 

VirJtadalai (fiee Ground-nut). 

Versailles, treaty of, 283, 417. 
ydttavalacu, 81, 82. 

Vibart*s History of the Madras Engineersf 
70 note, 281 note, Il7 node, 418 note. 
Vibhdjit. 399. 

Vijayanagar, .35, 818, 349, 379. 

Tikrama ChdIa, 274> 367. 

Vikravdndi (Sc), 247, 364. 388. 

Village establishment, 219. 

VUlage goddesses, 98, 869, 392. 

Village magistrates, 248. 

Village mnnsift, 246. 

Village Bervioe Fond, 256. 

ViUage site, assessment of, 214. 
yinages, 89. 

VatoBIanehe, 406, 407, 410-^* . 

.Vine Kotre, 407.118, 4t», 4M.* 

'Villenonr («se Villiandr). 

VlUteniir <8, 408, 408, 


Villnporam town lieijght of, 18 ; taken 

hy Byre Cootei 68 ; Lutheraa .|[iieipi\ 
at, 85 } agrionltural show at, 2f^2 1 water- 
lifts near, 181 } nidhi at, 144 } toys made 
at, 101} trade centre, 166, 8 A, 889} 
road throngb, 169; mined bridge near, 
171} railway from, 176; rainfall at, 
177} hospital at, 196; schools at, 199, 
200 } munsif *s court at, 246, 247 ; theft 
near, 248; union, 269; groand*nut 
industry at, 384, 389 ; described, 389. 

Vilukkam (E6), 78. 

nVilvardyaiiattam, 200. 

Vinni, 308. 

Vinoens, M.* 420. 

Vinson, TM. Julien, Les Prangaie datts 
Vfnde by, 4o0 note, 408 note, 418, 414. 

Vim Clidla Itdva, 273. 

Viragnngauddalvdn, 34. 

Viivfu, 98, KM), 101,304. 

ViVanaia tank, s\lt of, 117 ; nyacnt and 
Koun-fof supply of, 131, 140, 141 ; desorl- 
hod, 1.32 ; proposed improvements to, 
141; canal from, 174; floods in, 188; 
origin of name, 275 ; asRessmout of land 
under, 338. 

Viran^rodr (Eh), 78. 

Vila Nara8imhad<5va, .31. 

Virandr&yana, 275. 

Virandrdyanapnra, 275. 

Vtrapornmannllur (t>d), 224. 

Virasdniichdrya, 77, 78. 

Virisvdmi Mndali, 294. 

Virdp&kslia of V ijayanagar dyiaisty, 86, 30. 

Vishnu, 18, 02, 100, 272, 344, 369 ; tomplos 
to, 297, 270, 271, 290, 323, 878. 

Vishnugdpa, rullnva king, 32. 

Vias, 160. 

Vital statistics, 195, 

Vittahkpnram (Fc), 866. 

Volkart, Mesbrs., 104, 166, 106. 

Vows, 101, 334, 336, 363, 876, 891, 392. 

Vriddhachalam onicut, 136, 187,221,222, 
403. / 

Vriddhachalam taluk, 202, 212, 227, 228; 
391. 

Vriddhachalnra town (De), orotaceons 
rocks near, 15,«10 ; Cnddalore sandstone 
near, 17, 401 ; fossil trees near; 19 1 
laterito near, 21; insoriptipna at, 85; 
takon by Byro Coote, 68 ; LatheraA 
Mission at, 85 { templeHt|94, 96| tmgar^ 
cane cnltivation in, 118 j |tegh* 
at, 128 } ahiouts noar, 127*189 1 Kttrwf ' 

. has near, 164; trade centre, |68« 

^ bridge at, 172 ; chattram at, 172} 

. proposed railway to, 176; eafiifkll at, 
177} flooda in, 191} malaria to, IM} 
190} mhcK>lat,199}4iehm^ 
IteadvMgtom at, 219 } ailla mui M 



Vriddhagiri (see Triddhaobalatn). 
Trtddha^rfsvara, 897. 
VriddhAmba, 89S. 
Vriddha-PrayAga, 398* 

Vrishaba, 3BI, 


W 

WahAbU, 80. 

VValliouBO, Mr., 872. 

Walker, Colonel Campbell, 147, J 48. 

Walker and Babington, Messrs., 288. • . 

Wallajah tank, 13J, 132, 139, 149, 187, 
190. 

Walpole, Licutenant-CtJonol, 284. 

Wandiwasb, bottle of, C8, 281, 305, 41.5, 
417 ; foruier taluk of South Arcot, 202 j 
help for defence of TiyAga Drug from, 
342 ; Flint defends, 343. 

Wangenheim, Colonel, 72 note. 

Ward, Mr. Samnol Novill, 233. 

WaiTon, Captain John, 18. 

Warth, Mr. H., 17 note. 

Waste land, 145, 220. 

Water-rato, 210, 218, 220, 223. 

Water-supply in Cuddsiloro, 261 ; in C‘hi- 
dambaram, 263; in C ingeo fort, 301, 

Way, Mr., 62. 

Weaving, of gunny, 164; blankets, 154; 
silk, 154; cotton, 155-157; carpets, 
168 ; school for, 199 ; at Angisetti- 
pAlaiyam, 315; Chinna Salem, 328; 
Cuddalore, 268, 298 ; JAfirapAttai, .3(58 ; 
KurinjipAdi, 311; MaualdrpAttai, 370;, 
Mangahxm, 393 ; PonnAdam, 394 ; 
Pudupot, 315 ; Tittagudi, 395. 

Weights aud measures, 166-168. 

Wold, Mr. Matthew, 368. 

Wells, 130, 145, 220. 

W ellosley, Major-General, 226. 

Wellington, Duke of, 225. 

Westienon, Gerrit, 362. 

Wet laud, cultivation of, 115.121 ; asscss- 
mont on, 129. 


Wheeler’s Madraa in ike Olden Tim, 41 
note, 44 note, 46 note, 419 note, 362 note. 

Whiteside, Mr. W. 8., 299. ‘ 

White Town in Pondioherry (see Ville 
Blanche). 

Whiting, 29. 

Widows, 80, 91, 106, 1 07, 110. 

Wilks, Colonel, 70, 73 , 86, 350 note, 361, 355 
note, -356 note. 

Willcox, Mr. John, 229. 

Wilson’s History of ike Madras Army, 281 
note. 

Wines and spirits, 163. 

Woddahs (seeOddes). 

Wood, Mr. Henry, 233; Captain, 389. 

Woodhouso, wife of Captain Harcouit, 
299. 

Wool, weaving of, 154, S28. 

Working plans for forests, 152, 

Wroughton, Mr. John Chardin, 233. 

Wyncih, M r. Alexander, 60 noto, 67, 230 ; 
Mr. Lionel Maliiig, 233. 


Yale, Mr. Elihu, 39, 41, 43."* 
YAlia, 330, 316, 399. 

Yanam, 401. 

Yettu, 166. 

Yorko, Mr. A. J., 190, 312 noto. 


Z 

Ziogenbalg, 82, 90 noto. 

Zilla Court, 245, 1*46, 306, 396. 

Zilln schools, 198. 

Zizyphus, 23, 150. ^ • • • . 

Zullikar KhAn, capture of Gtngee by, 37/ 
44, 276, 351 ; firman granted by him to 
the English, 43 ; and to Dr. filaokwoli,- 
44; Sarvjp Singli appointed governor of 
Qingee by, 44, 352 ; petition from the 
I'higlish to, 47. 








